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REPORT 



Indiana State Board of Health. 



TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

Hon. J. Fhank Hanly, Governor of India-rui: 

The State Board o£ Health herewith respectfully presents its 
twenty-fourth annual report, wherein is reported the transactions 
of the Board, an account of expenditures, and an account of the 
work done in the State Laboratory of Hygiene, for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1905. The report also contains the vital statistics 
for the calendar year ending December 31, 1905. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

The four regular quarterly meetings of the Board were held in 
their respective quarterly periods, and in addition, special meetings 
were held December 15-16, 1904; April 10, April 21, June 1 and 
September 6, 1905. The minutes of all of these meetings witli 
the Board's fiscal statement make up the first part of this report. 

STATE LABOEATOEY OF HYGIENE. 

After presenting the importance of establishing a State Labora- 
tory of Hygiene to four separate General Assemblies, our petition 
was granted by the sixty-fourth session. The laboratory was made 
a department of the Stat© Board of Health, $5,000 was appropri- 
ated for equipment and $10,000 ^ler annum for maintenance. The 
law created two divisiims, Chfiincal and Bacteriological, and com- 
manded the appointment of a (,'hcmist and Bacteriologist with such 
employes as the Board might deem necessary. 

The law went into effect in .Vpril, and immediately the State 
Board couimenced the work .if enforcement. The ruHtodijiii of 
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the State House set aside rooms 19-20 in the basement for Hie 
Chemical Laboratory- and room 122 for the Bacteriological Labora- 
tory. Prof. H. E. Barnard, B. S., of Concord, N. H., was ap- 
pointed Chemist, with Mr. H. E. Bishop, B. S., of Indianapolis, as 
assistant; and T. Victor Keene, M. D., of Indianapolis, was ap- 
pointed Bacteriologist, with Helen Knabe, M. D,, of Indianapolis, 
as assistant. Mr. Louis Bristol was appointed Deputy Food and 
Dnig Inspector. Much of the equipment was purchased in Ger- 
many and imported duty free. This saved considerable mon^ 
but caused a delay of several weets. Further delays were experi- 
enced in getting cabinetmaker's and carpenter's contracts fulfilled, 
for seasoned lumber was not immediately obtainable and the de- 
mand for labor was very great among contractors. For t^ese and 
other reasons, the opening of the Chemical Laboratory was not 
possible until the middle of September, and the Bacteriological 
Laboratory is not yet in full operation, but it certainly will be by 
December Isf. .Vt the present time, daily examinations of sputa, 
diphtheria cultures, and blood tests are being made in the interests 
of public health work. In the Chemical Laboratory to date, 3,860 
food and drug ssunples have been purchased and are being analyzed 
as fast as possible. Adulterated milk has been found in Terre 
Haute, Evansville, Jeffersonville, Huntington, Indianapolis and 
other places and the respective prosecutors have been supplied with 
all data for ]>rosefution. Sausage and canned meats have been 
found prescn-ed with borax and artificially colored, making un- 
wholesome i<xxi. Vinegars, sold for pure cider vinegars, have been 
purchased and found to be false. Proper steps have been taken 
to right this wrong. 

We are pleased to be able to report that the Board luis received 
assurances from the State Wholesale and Hetail Grocers' Associa- 
tions, also the State Wholesale Drug Dealers, also many large 
manufacturers of food products, that they are in favor of the 
Pure Food and Drug Law and, while closely conforming to the 
same, will aid all they can in its enforcement. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

The vital statistics which are collected for the calendar year 
can not be presented until the year expires, December 31, 1905. It 
will then take fully ninety days to tabulate and analyze- the figures. 
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The mortality -statistics are carefully collected and are known 
to be accurate. Every death is reported, and is recorded in the 
locality in which it occurs, and original death certificates are pre- - 
served in the records of the State Board of Health, where at any 
time, citizens may secure transcripts without charge. 

EPIDEMICS. 

The epidemic of smallpox which began in 1899 and reached 
its highest point in January and February, 1903, has gradually 
declined in intensity and area until in October only ten mild cases 
with DO deaths were reported. We do not have to record any 
extra severe epidemics of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, or diph- 
theria, but the report of the Secretary to the Board at its October 
meeting gives a detailed account of two typhoid outbreaks, on© at 
Etna Green, Kosciusko County, and one in Union County. Con- 
sumption, of course, is endemic and still continues to Pause more 
deaths than typhoid, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In accordance with the law which makes it the duty of the 
State Board of Health to make such recommendations as may seem 
proper, we respectfully recommend as follows : 

.*. REGISTRATION LAW. 

The registration law passed in 1899 and under which the 
mortality statistics have been so correctly collected, was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in February, 1904. This 
law was an amendment to the Health Law of 1891 and it was dis- 
covered that the title of the amended law was incorrectly quoted 
in the new act, one line being omitted. This was the sole point' 
upon which the decision was baaed. As the law of 1891, which 
now becinne operative, contained some provisions for registering 
deaths, births and contagious diseases, the Board decided to con- 
tinue the system which prevailed under the new law, and to 
this date mortality statistics have been collected through the mo- 
mentum acquired from the law of 1899. 

The necessity of an efficient registration law plainly exists, and 
the authority and power conferred upon the State Board of Health 
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for its enforcement should be sufficient in every way. Later, the 
State Board will present for the Governor's consideration a draft 
of what it thinks this law should be. . 



We suggest a statute requiring that all schoolhouses hereafter 
built shall conform to natural sanitary laws; aho that the act 
should oontain a clause requiring that hygiene be taught in the 
public schools. Not less than 10 per cent, of school moneys are 
now wasted on account of unsanitary schoolhouses, in which start 
most of our epidemics and in which are laid the foundations in 
many for consumption and other diseases in after life. Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan and other States have statutes of the char- 
acter we propose, and better health and progress among the sehgol 
children has thus been secured. 

.V STATE HOSPITAL FOR INDIGENT CONSUMPTIVES. 

Massachusetts, New Yorkj Rhode Island and others have pro- 
vided State hospitals for consumptives, and Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and other States are considering the matter. 
Both humanity and economy demand such institutions in every 
State. At present, fully 1,000 poverty-stricken consumptives are 
being cared for at public exp^ise or by private charity in Indiana, 
but in such manner as to spread the disease and not restore to health 
a single patient. The proposition to establish a State hospital for 
indigent consumptives is not one to unnecessarily spend money, 
but is a measure to more wisely expend the money now devoted to 
caring for these unfortunates. 

We believe that all of these recommendations are wise, and 
would, if put in force by the State, save money to the people and 
materially promote the public happiness. 
(Signed) 

T. HENKY DAVIS, President. 

0. M. EISENBEISS, Viee-President. 

W. N. WISHAKD. 

P. A. TUCKER. 

.T. N. HIIRTY, Secretary. ■ 
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FIRST QUARTER. 

Special aod Regfulat K&eting:- 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

December 15-16, 1904. 

Present: Drs. Wishard, Eisenbeiss, Davis, Cook and Hurty. 

Called to order by President Wishard at 12 m., December 15th, 

The object of calling the meeting was to attend the Health 
Officers' School, to consider and allow expenses, and do whatever 
seemed necessary. 

The Secretary reported the attendance on the school as better 
than last year and the interest excellent 

Secretary presented the Bruce Lake matter, which, after con- 
sideration, was temporarily laid on table. 

Adjourned to meet next day at 9 a, m, 

SECOND SESSION. 

Board met according to adjournment at first session. 

Present: Drs. Wishard, Cook, Davis, Eisenbeiss and Hurty. 

The Legislative Appropriation Committee called and was re- 
ceived by the Board. The committee ai^ked to see the accounts 
and have the workings of the office explained. The Secretary 
was called upon and gave a verbal account of the affairs of the 
Board, after which the following resolution was adopted : 

itesolved: The State Board of Health respectfully recommeDdB to 
the I.*glBlative Committee on Appropriation that the sum of $14,000 be 
iLlipropriated for public health work, and we request that your hon- 
orahle coiTirolttee reconimeud that the above sum be appropriated by the 
I.efflslature. 

The proceedings of the Health Officers' School were fnrthor 
discussed and it was the individual expression of each member 
that this, the last school, was the most successful yet held by the 
Board, 
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KEGULAB QUARTERLY MEETING. 

January 13, 1905. 

First quarter of the calendar year, second quarter of the fiscal 
year. 

The affairs of the first quarter of the fiscal year considered. 
Called to order at 3 p. m. by Dr. Cook, Vice-President. 
Present: Drs. Cook, Davis and Hurty. 
Proceedings of last meeting read and approved. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY FOR QUARTER. 

Health in Indiana During the Quarter. — The death rate for the 
quarter was 12.1. In same quarter of 1903 it was 12.5. 

Bronchitis, tonsilitis, rheumatism, infiuenza and pneumonia 
were the most prevalent diseases, and no increase existed over the 
same quarter of 1903. 

The following table gives the status of smallpox : 

Number of Number o( 

Cases Reported. Deaths. Couotles Invaded- 

October. 1903 324 1 31 

October, 1904 226 18 26 

November, 1903 324 1 33 

November, 1901 355 12 37 

December. 1903 523 2 40 

December, 1904 472 8 38 

By the above table the comparison shows : Cases decreased, 
10 per cent ; deaths increased, 850 per cent- ; area invaded de- 
creased, 2.8 per cent 

VISITS. 

The Secretary made seven visits and inspections, as follows : 

October Slst, Thomtown, on account of smallpox. 

November 2d, Atlanta, on account of inspection of schoolhouses. 

November 29th, Kentland, on account of inspection of school- 
houses, to give advice upon municipal sanitation to town board. 

December 7th, Miineie, on account of public water supply and to 
[iddress city council. 
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December 13ii, Greencastle, on account of municipal sanitation. 
December 20th, Bloomington, on account of municipal sanita- 
tion, and sanitary lecture before atudente. 
Decfflnber Slst, Noblesville, on account of dipbtberia. 

THORNTOWN. 

On October 31st a visit was made to Thomtown on account of a 
telepbone message from the chairman of the town board of trustees 
and Dr. Kose, town health officer. Both reported that many cases 
of an eruptive disease existed, which was pronounced by some phy- 
sicians to be smallpox, and by others was pronounced chickenpox, 
and they wished a decision of the State Board of Health, with 
advice. 

Upon arriving, with Dr. Eoae and other physicians I visited 
seven houses, and in all of them typical cases of smallpox were 
found. The town authorities were eager to do what was necessary, 
only tbey did not know how to proceed, A good supply of small- 
pox circulars was furnished and specific directions given, including 
strong recommendations for public vaccination. The work began 
immediately, and within three wedis smallpox had disappeared 
from the town. One feature of interest was the discovering of a 
case of smallpox in a teacher in the schools. The case was very 
mild and was unmistakable. All the children in the room were 
vaccinated and the teacher placed in quarantine. Only three cases 
proceeded from the room afterward. 



On November 2d I visited Atlanta, on account of invitation from 
the county superintendent, and also the town superintendent of 
schools. The object was to make sanitary inspection of the new 
sehoolhouse and test the ventilating and beating apparatus, and 
deliver a lecture on general sanitation fo the high school students. 
The program was completely carried out. The heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus was found efficient and sufficient The new 
sehoolhouse is satisfactorily lighted, and sewage disposal is also sat- 
isfactory. 
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KBNTLAND, 

Upon invitation of the president of the town board of trustees 
and Senator McCain, I visited Kentland to give a public lecture 
upon hygiene and to consult witli the officials in r^ard to municipal 
sanitation. The town has no sewers and the people are only par- 
tially supplied with public water. The question of sewage was- 
fully discussed, and it is probable that in the spring the town board 
will take what action is necessary and commence a system of sewers. 
The schoolhouse is a new one and is built according to modem sani- 
tary principles. The ventilating and heating was found to be up 
to requirements, as also the lighting. The sewage disposal was by 
water carriage. 

MUNCIE. 

Serious conditions exist in relation to the water supply at Mun- 
eie, and it w^s in regard to this matter that I visited the city to 
confer with the oiRcials and the Commercial Club, Upon inspec- 
tion, I found that the public supply proceeds from wells and the 
river. There are in all nine wells, of varying depth, some of them 
over eighty feet. These furnish about one million five hundred 
thousand gallons of pure water, and this is supplemented by 
.500,000 gallons of filtered water from White River. There is no 
fault to be found with the well water except that it is quite hard. 
The river water presents serious difficulties. Above Muncie 

- is a well-known oil region of Indiana, and from the oil wells there 
proceeds a great quantity of salt water, which is impregnated with 
the flavor and taste of coal oil. This is discharged into the river, 
with the result that the river water is becoming very salty, and 
tastes of coal oil. Filtration of the river water deprives it of 
germs, making it clear and bright, but the salt remains, and also the 
coal oil flavor and odor. It was concluded that the remedy for the 
trouble lay in drilling more wells at a distance, and erection, if 
necessary, of a second pumping station. It was proposed, if prac- 
ticable, to try to secure from the Lefrislature special legislation pro- 

■ hibiting the discharge of salt water from the oil wells Into White 
Kiver, The artificial ice plants at Muncie at the present time are 
furnishing distilled water to- families at five cents per gallon. 
Those wlin can nnt afford distilled water are using well water. 
This is, of cmn'sp, risky, for most of the wells thus u«ed have for a 
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long time beeu unused, aiul wei-e ordinarily abandoued because of 
probable pollution. At this time the Muncie Water Company is 
piitting down a number of new wells, and- expects to he able to fur- 
nish an abundant supply in due time. 

QRBENGASTLE. 

December 13tb, I visited Greencastle, in order to deliver a public 
lecture upon "Tuberculosis in Indiana." TJiia lecture was deliv- 
ered to the county medical society and physicians. After the lec- 
ture was delivered, together with Dr. King, local health officer, a 
sanitary inspection of the county orphan asylum was made. The 
building is a brick farmhouse, which was originally constructed by 
a farmer, who had to give it up, as his fortune was not equal to the 
expense. The county purchased the building, which has been re- 
modeled, and it was agreed to be used as a county orphan asylum. 
There were seven inmates at the time of the visit, all of them well 
and properly cared for. The house was provided witii a bathroom, 
and was as sanitary as a stone and brick house- built in the country 
usually is. The only method of ventilation is by windows, and the 
warming by a furnace. All but one of the children attend school, 
and this one, being feeble-minded, is not accepted by the school 
authorities. 

BLOOMINGTON. 

I visited Bloomington December 20th, upon invitation to consult 
in regard to public sanitation and to deliver a lecture upon "Tuber- 
culosis in Indiana" before the students of die university. The 
desirability of more extensive sewers was discussed ; also the public 
water supply, alsQ sanitary improvements around the public square. 
The lecture was delivered in the lecture room of the new science 
hall, before a large body of students and citizens, and the county 
medical society. Eesolutions of thanks and appreciation were 
passed upon conclusion. 

NOBLESVILLB. 

Upon request of Dr. Tucker, I visited Noblesville to confer in 
regard to an outbreak of diphtheria. Several cases of obscure 
throat disease had occurred, which had been passed as "colds," and 
there followed an outbreak of eight or ten eases of diphtheria, with 
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two deaths, (hiltures were taken from throats of four children 
and afterward examined, but aJI found to be n^ative. Doubtless 
som& of the so-called colds were mild diphtheria. This coDclaeioti 
aeems warranted hj the fact that all of the recognized eases associ- 
ated with those which were diagnosed as bad colds. 

LABORATORY WORK. 

The Secretary examined, at bis own expense, seventeen diph- 
theria cultures, nine of them being positive and eight negative. 
Twelve water analyses were made, and four found polluted and 
condenmed. Sputum examinations numbered fourtera, ten of 
them being positive and four negative. 

PERMITS TO DISCHARGE WASTE INTO STREAMS. 

. Applications having been made in due form and inspectiona 
made as the law directs, all of said applications and inspections 
were duly considered, and the following permits ordered : • 

ItEPOKT OF INSPECTION OF CONDITION AT T. A. SNIDER PRE- 
SERVE COMPANY'S FACTORY, TIPTON. 

Geatlemen — Accordlog to instructions 1 visited and injected tlie T. 
A. Snider Preserve Company's factory at Tipton, Octolwr 17, 190*. 

This factory is a two-story and loft brick bulldlUK, 65 feet by 175 
feet, vrith a boiler room on the nortUeaat comer 16 feet by 30 feet, one- 
story brick detached and all floors cemented. The work of this factory 
is making, bottling and barreling catsup exclusively, and they bave a 
capacity of 125 gross of bottles and 150 barrels per day. 

It is situated about one-half mile east of the railroad Junction on 
the north side of the L. E. & W. R. R., In the northeast comer of the 
city limits. The company owns twelve acres of ground abutting and 
north of the railroad and have the use of over 200 acres more for a 
dumping ground for their refuse and waste. There was no repellant 
odor from this ground, although rotten tomatoes and waste from the 
kettles were spread all over IL The nearest residence to the factory la 
across the railroad south about 200 yards, and the next nearest is a 
farm house between one-foorth and one-half mile northeast. 

All the scalding, cooking snd shredding is done in the east end of 
tlie buila.ug, the diCCerent tanks are connected with a cement gutter or 
trough, which empties into a tile sewer, which In turn empties Into a 
catch basin acroes the railway switch near the sontbeast end of the 
building. This trough has two seta of wooden slats that catch all but the 
smallest pieces of debris that come from the tanks when washed or 
■ scalded. The catch Ijasin also allows any large piece of tomato or onion 
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lu liettle to the bottom and be removed witbont gettiDg ioto tbe main 
Hewer, from this catcli-basiD a tile is laid under the tracks of tbe L. E. ~ 
it W. K. K. south about 200 feet to the city sanitary sewer, where it is con- 
nected and tbe waete is carried b; ttiat sewer atwut one mile directly 
south to its outlet Into Cicero Creeh. Cicero Creek Is the ontlet for all 
tbe city storm water and sewage, and is a small slullow stream running 
from tbe southwest to northwest through the southeast part of tbe 
city, and at date of visit was so low tliat there was but very little 
current. At the sewer outlet there was some tomato skins and waste 
and the water was discolored somewhat, but only near the mouth of tbe 
sewer. Tbe only odor perceptible was that of sewage. I would state 
in this connection that tiie Johnson Canning Factory in the northwest 
part of the city also-emptics Its waste water into the same sewer, and as 
titat factory does an exclusive and very large canning business. It would 
be Impossible to say from which factory tbe waste observed at tbe mouth 
of the sewer came. There Is another catch-basin southwest of the factory 
building Into which the waste water ftom the boiler room, from the 
tanks where the Iwttles are boiled after filling, and scrub water from tbe 
doors of the bottling rooms empty, and Is also connected with the sewer 
across tbe railway. 

The manager of the factory, Mr. Charles Nuber, gave me every facility 
for examining the factory and Its workings and seemed very anxious to 
have any advice or Instructions that I deemed necessary. Tbe factory 
is Id excellent shape, free from any unpleasant odor and very clean. In 
my opinion it is a benefit to all parties concerned to allow the waste 
water from the factory to empty into the sanitary sewer and thus assist 
in flushing the sewer and diluting tbe sewage. 

I recommend the granting of tbe permit as asked for. 
Respectfully submitted, 

JAMBS L. ANDBB80N, 
Deputy State Sanitary Inspector. 

PERMIT IX) DISCHARGE WASTE WATER INTO CICBatO CREEK. 

Whereas, Tbe T. A. Snider Preserve Company, a corporation owning 
a plant in Tipton, Indiana, has presented a verified application in writing 
asking permission to discharge waste matter from their factory into a 
four'inch sewer which empties Into the city sewer, and which dty sewer 
empties Into Cicero Creek, and 

Whereas, The State Board of Health has made an inspection at and 
below the point of discharge Into Cicero Creek and finds that the said 
waste may be safely discharged into said stream without Injury to the 
public, therefore, It Is 

Ordered, That the T. A. Snider Preserve Company Is permitted to 
discbarge Its waste matters, consisting of washings from the factory. . 
into Cicero Greek tbrongb the sewers before named, until .Tuly 1. 1900. 

Unanimously pnssed .Tnnnnry 13. 1006. 
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I'KKMIT "I" in 



mirbonrd Company <tt Kokomo, « ooana- 
lai-turini; efltHbliBbmeDt for the mantifacture of paj^r from old paper 
stock, respectfully petltlonB, according to law, for a permit to dlscbarge 
waste water from Its factory into Wild Gat Creek, and ae Inspection bas 
been made, aald waste water fonod to be almply water from de«v w^ellB 
which has been used for washing old newspapers, and the pulp there- 
from, and as said waste by analysis Is found In no degree to be of a 
t>ollutlng character, therefore, 

IVrmlt Is hereby granted to discharge into said Wild Cat Creek, from 
Jannary 1, 1906, until January 1, 1906- 

rftSBed l).v the Stale Board of Health. January 13. 190S. 



Whereas, The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, a corporation 
owning a Un plate plant at Gas City, Oraot County, Indiana, bae hereto- 
fore filed with tlie Secretary of the State Board of Health of Indiana, Ita 
verified application In writing, asking a permit to allow the overflow 
from the company's poud at said plant, to discharge Into a stream In said 
State known as the Mlsslsslnewa River, showing In such application that 
tuiid stream was at the time of filing and making said application, at such 
a stage that such overflow might be safely discharged Into eald stream 
without injury to the public, and 

Whereas. Suid State Board of Health has duly inspected said stream 
above, at and below the point of such proposed discharge, and has found 
and finds that such overflow may for the period herelnbelow fixed, be 
safely discharged into said stream without injury as aforesaid, and fur' 
thermore flndinfr that Kald overflow is as pure as the waters of MlBSis- 
Kinewa River, 

Now. Therefore, said State Hoard of Health hereby grants and Issues 
this, its written permit, hereby granting permission to eald American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company to flow and discharge the overflow from 
the pond at its plant at Gaa City into Misslssinewa River from a period 
<-xtending from the date hereof, to the 1st day of January. 1906. 

This permit is given this day, January 13, 1905, by the State Board 
of Health, all members being present and concurring. 

PERMIT TO DISCHARGE WASTE WATER INTO DUCK CBBBK. 

Whereas, The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, a corporatloD 
owning a tin plate plant at Elwood, Madison County, Indiana, has here- 
lofore filed with the Secretary of the State Board of Health of Indiana, 
its vETifled application in writing, asking a permit to dlschai^e Into a 
stream In said State known as Duck Creek, certain liquid wastes from 
the rolls, -engine pits and boshes, also "spent pickle," and the sewage 
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from the plaut, and showing id such application that said stream was. 
at the time of Sling and malclng sucli application and at various ottier 
times was at such stage tbat the wastes, pickle and sewage might be 
safely discharged Into said stream without Injntr to the public, and. 

Whereas, Said State Board of Health has duly ioapected aald stream 
above, at and below the point where said wastes enter Duck Creek, and 
lias found and finds that said wastes may for the period hereinbelow 
fixed, be safely discharged into said stream without initiry to public 
health, as aforesaid, and furthermore, finding tuat wastes, "spent plckte" 
and sewage will not cause any unsanitary conditions, 

Now, Therefore, said State Board of Health hereby grants and issues 
this Its written permit, hereby granting permission to said American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company to flow and discbarge the wastes from the rolls, 
engine pits and boshes, also "spent pickle" and sewage of Its plant at 
Elwood, into Duck Creek, for a period extending trom the date hereof, 
to the Ist of January, 1906. 

TUB permit Is given this day, January 1^, 1905, by the State Board 
of Health, all members being present and concurring. 

PERMIT TO DISCHARGE LIQUID WASTES INTO KILL BUCK 



Whereas, The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, a corporation 
owning a .tin plate plant at Anderson, Madison County, Indiana, has 
heretofore filed with the Secretary of the State Boai-d of Health of 
Indiana, its verified application In writing, asking a permit to discharge 
into a stream In said State, known as Kill Buck Creek, certain liquid 
wastes from the rolls, engine pits and boshes, also "spent pickle" and 
the sewage from the plant, and showing In such application that said 
stream was, at the time of filing and making such application, and at 
various other times was at such stage tliat the wastes, pickle and sewage 
might be safely discharged into said stream without injury to the 
public, and 

\V'hereas, Said State Board of Health has duly inspected said stream 
above, at and below the point where said wastes enter Kill Buck Greek, 
and has found and finds that said wastes may for the period thereinbelow 
flxedi be safely discharged into said stream without injury to 'the public 
as aforesaid, and furthermore finding that said wastes, "spent pickle" 
and sewage will not cause any unsanitary conditions, 

Now, Therefore, said State Board of Health hereby grants and issues 
this its written permit, hereby granting permission to said American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, to flow and discharge the wastes from the 
i-olls, engine pits and boshes, also "spent pickle," and sewage of its plant, 
at Anderson, into ICiH Buck Creek, for a period extending from the date 
hereof, to the Ist of January, 1900. 

This permit is given this day, January 13, 1905. by the State Board 
of Health, all members being present and concurring. 
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SECX)ND QUARTER. 

Regular aod Special Meeting. 

EEGITLAH QUARTERLY MEETING. 

April 7, 1905. 

Second quarter of the calendar year, third quarter of the fiscal 
year. 

The aflfairs of the second quarter of the fiscal year considered. 

Called to order at 3 p. m. by President Wishard. 

Present: Drs. Wishard, Davis, Cook, Eisenbeiss, Hurty. 

Minutes of the special ineefiiip held December 15-16 read and 
approved. 

Minutes of last regular meeting read and appro\'ed. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

The routine work of the office during the quarter has proceeded 
as usual, without interruption and without unusual incident. 

The Sixty-fourth General Assembly adjourned JIarch 6th. The 
Lalwratory Law, which this board has had before each General 
Assembly for the last four sessions, was finally passed in satisfac- 
tory form. A joint resolution was also passed, creating a tubercu- 
losis commission, to invcstignte the subject of tuberculosis in the 
State of Indiana, The health hill which was prepared by the 
Board and presented for passage failed by being held up by the 
Speaker of the House, although it was essentially a copy of the 
act of 18i)9, which was declared unconstitutional because an enroll- 
ing clerk left out one line in the title of the act. Purely on account 
of the fact that this bill was intended to increase the efficiency of 
the State Board in the matter of collecting vital statistics and other 
health work, its failure is to be regretted. Other laws having some 
degree of reference to the public health and which were passed 

Affecting the registration of nurses. 

(18) 
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Creating a new hospital for the insane, having tlie legal title of 
"Southeastern Hospital for Insane." 

A bill which has been called "The Anti-Cigarette Bill," which 
prohibits cigarettes in any shape or form in the State of Indiana. 

INDUSTUIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

This law separates the young women in the Woman's Prison and 
piita them into a separate estaHishment. 

VILLAGE FOR EPILEPTICS. 

This law creates a village for epileptics, $150,000 being appro- 
priated for the purpose. 

An amendment to the medical bill gives recognition to the osteo- 
paths by appointing a member nf this ciilt upon the medical board. 

A new veterinary law was passed. 

COUNTY HOSPITALS. 

This law amends a former law and allows a county to use for 
hospital purposes any suitable grounds and buildings already owned 
by it, not otherwise at the time in actual use, where a hospital asso- 
ciation will remodel and repair them, so as to fit tliem for use as a- 
hospital at its own expense. 

YOUTH AND DANCE HALLS. 

This provides that any proprietor of any dance hall, concert hall 
or place of entertainment where wines or si)ivituoiis or malt liquors 
are sold or given away, or with which any place for the sale of 
wines or spirituous or malt liquors is dii-ectly or indirectly con- 
nected by any passageway, or entrance, who shall allow, suffer ot 
permit boys under the age of sixteen years, or girls under seventeen, 
to congregate at, in or about, or frequent or visit such dance hall, 
concert hall or place of entertainment, shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $500, to which may be added imprisonment not to exceed 
six mootbB. 

New temperance legislation was passed. 

The power nf juvenile cnurls was enlarged. 
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I.ABOKATOBY WOKK. 

The Secretary, at his owu expense, examined twenty-seven sam- 
ples of sputum : Eight of which were n^ative ; nineteen of which 
were positive. 

Forty-one diphtheriii cultures: Twenty-eight of which were 
positive; thirteen of which were negative. 

Twelve water analyses : Eight of which were condemned ; four 
of which were potable. 

VISITS. 

Visits were made as follows : 

January Ist, Loogootee and Salem, on acount of conference with 
local authorities and inspection of schoolhouse. 

January 21st, Colfax, on account of smallpox. 

January 25th, Lafayette, to lecture before liie com school. 

February 8th, Arcadia, to lecture before the HarailtOTi Coimty 
Farmers' Institute. 

March 20th, Princeton and Oakland City, to confer with local 
authorities in regard to sanitary matters and to inspect schools. 

March 30th, New Palestine and Fairland, on account of small- 
pox. Detailed accounts of these visits are appended. 

LOOGOOTRE .\ND SALEM. 

On January 1st I visited Salem upon request of the county 
health officer and the county health board. These authorities 

wanted advice in regard to smallpox and in regard to the sanitation 
of schoolhouses. Upon arrival at Salem I met with the county 
board, and we discussed the subjects named above. We also visited 
some schoolhouses and further considered drainage matters. In 
the forenoon I gave a lecture before the high school students upon 
personal hygiene, and in the afternoon I addressed the county med- 
ical society. 

On January 2d T went to Loc^;ootoe on account, of request of 
Mayor Penrod, to inspect the school and give advice in regard to 
the sanitary needs of the place. I found the schoolhouse old and 
dilapidated, heated by ordinary stoves, insufficiently lighted and 
in every way unsanitary. I recommended the condemnation of 
this schoolhouse. The authorities of the town and most of the citi- 
zens will gladly welcome such condenination. 
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Sanitary Survey of Schoolhouae at Lcx^ootee. — This is a brick 
building, with aix rooms, no cellar, box stairways, open holes in 
foundation. The building is cracked and dilapidated. 

High School Room.^24x33xl2i ; twenty-nine seats ; windows 
on three sides, furnishing insufficiently lighted area. Floor badly 
worn and unsafe. , 

Eoom No. 4.— Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 30x50x12^ ; 
sixty seats; eight windows, three on each side and two at rear. 
Light was plenty, bnt not properly introduced. Moor old and 
patdied. 

, Room No. 1. — First and Second Grades. 30x24x12^ ; sixty- 
four seats ; attendance date of visit, 47 ; five windows, giving 
plenty of light, but improperly introduced. Floor worn. 

Room No. 2.^Third Grade. 30x24xl2J; fifty-seven seats; 
five -windows, light improperly introduced. Floor old. 

Eoom No. 3. Fourth and Fifth Grades. 30x50xl2|; fifty 
seats; insufficiently lighted. Old floors. Cracked walls. 

First Primary. — 15x30x12. Forty seats. This is a little, old, 
one-story frame shanty, and not eonnectRd with the main school- 
house. There were holes in the floor, and children were compelled 
tA sit looking into the light. 

Summary. — All the rooms were heated by stoves, the air was bad 
in every one of them, the average attendance low, and in every room 
coughs, colds and more or leas sickness existed. In room No. 1, 
First and Second Grades, ibe air was very bad. There were sixty- 
four little children in attendance. I took the temperature of eleven 
and found all of them standing above 100, with flushed faces and 
coated tongues, with coughs and colds. 

Becommendations : I recommend the immediate condemnation 
, of this echoolhouse, coupled with a command that it shall not be 
used for school purposes. 



On January 21st I visited Colfax, on account o£ an urgent tele- 
phone from the mayor, who reported the existence of many eases 
of smallpox, the resignation of the health officer on account of mis- 
understanding with the town board, and because the new health 
officer appointed had declared the disease not to be smallpox. 
Upon arrival I called upon the new health officer, Thomas G. 
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Webster, and with him visited twelve families, and foimd them all 
smitten with smallpox. He declared that typical casea of small- 
pox were not smallpox, but would not give the disease a name. He 
was unprotected with rubber suit, as directed in the rules, and per- 
sisted in handling tbe patients, and took no precautions to cleanse 
or disinfect himself. I therefore placed him under quarantine in 
his house for fifteen days, which quarantine was rigidly main- 
tained. He was vaccinated, which vaccination took properly. It 
is to be noted that he did not develop the disease. The situation 
being very acute and the matter being considered with the mayor 
and town council, I telephoned to Dr. Cook, Vice-President of the 
Board (Dr. Wisbard being absent in Cuba), and consulted with 
hira as to taking sanitary charge of the town, as the law commands. 
The mayor and council were agreed, and so Dr. Nelson Brayton 
was appointed deputy, and instructed to maintain quarantine, make 
diagnoses, make vaccinations, and do- all that was necessary to sup- 
press smallpox. Dr. Brayton remained in Colfax for fifteen days, 
and the authorities promptly paid him according to their contract. 
Dr. Brayton's sanitary administration was exceedingly satisfactory, 
and the epidemic, which threatened to cover the city, was stayed. 

LAFAYETTE. 

On January 25th I went to Lafayette to deliver a lecture before 
the com school. The com school is a name given to a meeting 
which the farmers hold annually in the agricultural department of 
Purdue University, and which attracts from three to four hundred 
visitors. My lecture was illustrated with lantern slides, and 
kindly received, for unanimous resolutions of thanks were passed 
by the members. I was gratified after the lecture to answer as 
best I could numerous sanitary questions propounded by tiie 
farmers. 

ARCADIA. 

February 8th I went to Arcadia to lecture be:fore the Hamilton 
County Parmers' Institute. The subject discussed was "The Usual 
Manner of Parm Sanitation." There was a large audience, and 
a unanimous vote of thanks was given. 
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PRINCETON AND OAKLAND CITY. , 

On March 20ti I viaited Princeton and Oakland City, upon invi- 
tation of the authorities of the two places, in order to confer in 
regard to drainage, schools and general sanitary matters. At 
Princeton I met the mayor and city attorney, and inspected the 
water supply, also the needs of the city for sewers, offered advice 
and suggestions, I also visited the public school building, and gave 
a talk before the high school students in regard to sanitary science 
and the work of the State Board of Health. 

At Oakland City I met the town board and several physicians, 
and we had a conference in r^ard to drainage and the present 
water supply. The schoolhouse was also inspected, and address 
was made to the high school students, and recommendations as to 
improvements and ventilation were made. Oakland City has a 
water supply which is very interesting. An artificial lake was 
formed by throwing a dam across one end of a small valley which 
has a water shed of perhaps 200 acres. Gradually water accumu- 
lated, and now furnishes the supply of the town. Their inspection 
discovered free sources of possible pollution on the water shed. 
These were ordinary farm privies, and their immediate removal 
was recommended. The authorities were also strongly urged to 
acquire the entire water shed of their artificial lake, so as to pre- 
clude the possibility of pollution in die future. 

NEW PALESTINE. 

Various farmers south of New Palestine, in Shelby County, 
called at this office and requested a visit, on account of smallpox in 
their neighborhood. On if arch 30th I went to Fairland by trolley, 
.and from there rode north through the country, visiting eight houses 
in all, and finally landing at New Palestine, from which point I 
returned heme. At seven of the houses visited I found smallpox. 
In four of them very severe cases existed, and in the others the 
cases were mild. In all, 17 eases were diagnosed. Certain physi- 
cians in the neighborhood had insisted there was no smallpox, while 
others insisted the disease was smallpox. I established quarantine 
at every affected house visited, declared officially that the disease 
was smallpox, recommended vaccination, and upon return sent a 
supply of disinfectant 
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LOOGOOTBB SCHOOLHODSB. 



The report of the Secretary concerning the unsanitary school- 
bouse at Loogootee was considered and the following order of con- 
demnation passed : 



Whereas, It bas been shovD that the scboolhouse at Lo(%ootee, 
Martin County, Indiana, is dilapidated and In all other partlcnlars 
unaanitarj'. and as the school records show a low general attendance on 
account ol sickness, and inspection discovers that eougti, colds, catarrh, 
headaches. Indigestion, nervous strain and other ilia due to ansanltary 
environment exist among the pupils, thus retarding them in their studieB, 
and injuring them In bealtb, therefore it is 

Ordered. That the said schoolhouse at Ixtogootee Is condem&ed for 
school purposes, and notice is hereby given to the school trustees of 
Loogootee, namely, J. B. Erwin, J. B. Padgett and H. Q. Rogers, that tbe 
present school building at Loogootee is condemned and shall not be 
used for school purposes after Jnly 1, 1905. and it is furttier 

Ordered, That prompt prosecution according to law shall be made 
by the Attorney -Genera I against each of the school trustees of Loogootee 
if they permit scliool to be held after July 1, 19G5, in the present con- 
demned school building. 

Passed In regular session April 7, 1905. 

LABORATORY OF HYGIENE. 

After considering the law and discussing the matter fully, the 
following action was taken : 

Ordered first, The Secretary shall inquire into the fitness of 
persons to fill the positions of patholn^st and bacteriologist, of 
assistant to the pathologist and bacteriologist, of chemist and of 
assistant to the chemist, and of deputy inspector of foods and drugs, 
and to select from the applicants the persons who, in his judgment, 
are heat fitted to fill these positions. 

Ordered second, When the Secretary has made his selections he 
shall present his nominations to the Board for consideration and 
action. 

Ordered third, The salary of the superintendent of the labora- 
tory, who is the. pathologist and bacteriologist, shall be $1,800 per 
annum ; the salary of the chemist shall be $1,400 per annum, and 
the salaries of tbe respective assistants shall be $720 each per 
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Ordered fourth, The deputy State inspector of foods and drugs 
shall have a salary of $900 per annum. 

Ordered fifth, The duties of the deputy State inspector of foods 
and drugs shall be to make such inspections and reports, and collect 
such samples of foods and drugs as may be required by the State 
inspector of foods and drugs, and al'io to perform such other duties 
as may be directed by the Secretary of the State Board of Health. 

Ordered sixth. The Secretary is authorized to secure from the 
Custodian the assignment of a room in the Stat© House, to be used 
as a bacteriological and patholc^ical laboratory, and he shall supply 
the same with such furniture, plumbing and gas fitting as may in 
his judgment be necessary, and he shall likewise fit out basement 
room No. 10 as a chemical laboratory. He shall also make out a 
list of apparatus and books which are needed for the two labora- 
tories, and secure bids from at least three dealers upon the same, the 
said bids to be opened by the Board at such time as may be ap- 
pointed. 

Ordered, The delegate to attend the conference with the Sur- 
geon-General of the United States Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital, session to be held in Washington, D. C, Jilay 16, 1905, shall 
be die Secretary; and delegates to represent this Board to the 
annual meeting of the conference of State and Provincial Boards of 
Health of North America, to be held at Washington, D. 0., shall 
be Drs. Eisenbeiss and Hurty. In the event that Dr. Eisenbeisa 
can not attend, then some other member may be delegate in hia 
stead. 

Ordered, The annual health officers' school for county and city 
health officers shall be held May 25-26, 1905, in Indianapolis, and 
the Secretary is authorized to secure teachers, make up a prc^am, 
and make all arrangranents. 

Ordered, After due consideration, it is ordered that Dr. M. M. 
Haas, of Evansville, is elected to succeed himself as a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Dental Examiners, his terra to bo for 
two years, beginning Jime 1, 1905. 

Ordered, Hereafter all bills, excepting those for salaries aJid 
clerk hire, shall be submitted to the President at least three days 
prior to the meeting of the Board at which they are to be con- 
sidered. 
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Ordered, That the money paid to the Board by E. E. York, 
superintendent of the Indiana Boys' School, in lieu of returning 
antitoxin loaned, shall be expended for antitoxin, and due record 
made. 

Ordered, A special meeting to consider blank forms for appli- 
cation for marriage license, and to consider the matter of examin- 
ing plumbers, shall be held Monday, April 10, 1905, at 3 p. m., 
in the Board rooms at Indianapolis. 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

April 10, 1905. 

Called to consider and pass upon forms of application for mar- 
riage license. 

Called to order at 3 p. m. by President AVishard, 

Present: Drs. Wishard, Cook, Eisenbeiss, Davis, Hurty. 

Ordered, If found necessary on account of the inability of Drs. 
McEarland and Egbert to come to Indianapolis on May 25th-26th, 
then the Secretary is authorized to change the date of holding the 
health officers' school to June lst-2d. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION FOR MARBIAGB LICENSE. 

After due consideration, the following forma of application for 
marriage license were adopted : 

AitpHcation fnr ilarriai/e Licejwe.— ifaie. 



Acts, 1905. Sec, 6. Wlioever procures the iBsuaocc 
of a license to marry by any false etatement, representa- 
tlou or pretense, shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
livo hundred dollars. 
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Offlcla] form of applicatiou foi- mai-riage lli:euse as determined b; 
' the State Board of Health according to Chapter 123 of the Acts of tbe 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly: 

ApplieatUin for Marriage License. — Mote. 
Application is hereby made for a license for tbe marrlagb of 

to 

Upon the following statement of fact relative to said parties; 

1. The fuii christian and suruuine of the man 1b 

2. Color 3. Where bom 

(Town, county, State or country.) 

4. When bom 

(Day, month and year.) 

5. Present residence 

6. , Present occupation 

T. If no occupation, wtiat means has the male contracting party to 

support a family? 

8. Is the male contracting party of nearer blood kin to tbe female con- 

tracting party than second cousin? 

9. Full christiaQ and surname of father. .' 

10. His color 11. His birthplace 

12. His occupation 13. His residence 

14. Full christian and maiden name of mother 

15. Her color 16. Her occupation 

17. Her birthplace 18. Her residence 

19. Has the male contrncting party been an Inmate of any county asy- 

lum or home tor indigent persons within the last five years? 

20. If so, Is he now able to support a family and likely to so continue? 

21. Is this his first marriage? 

22. If not, how often has he been married? ; 

2S. Has such prior marriage or marriages been dissolved? 

24. If so. how? 25. When? 

20. Is the male contracting party afflicted with epilepsy, tuberculosis. 

venereal or any other contagious or transmissible disease? 

27. Is he an imbecile, feeble-minded, idiotic or Insane, or is he under 

guardianship as a person of unsound mind? 

Signature of applicant 

State of Indiana, County, sb: 

deposes and says that 

. has personal knowledge of tbe facts above stated and that they and each 
of them are true. 

Subscribed and sworn to Ix'ture roe, this 

day of 19 



Clerk. 
Circuit Court. 
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UtHi-ial furiu <it upi>li cation for uiHrriAge license aa determtued by 
ihe Slate Board of Hwilth accordlnp to Chapter 12G of the Acts of the 
Sixty-fourth Ocncnil Aasembly: 

ilililinitiiiH lur Marti'i'jr lAifiur.—t'rmiiW. 
Appllditioit IB lier(.'l)>' made for a llt-ense for the marriaK<: ol 

Upon the follow-liiK statement of fact relative to said parties; 

The full christian and Baroame of the woman Is 

Color 3. Where born .- 

(Town, county, State or country.) 

When born 

(Day, montli and year.) 

Present residence * 

Present occupation 

Full christian and surname of father 

Ills color 9. His birthplaee 

Ills occupation 11. His residence 

Full christian and maiden name of mother 

Her color H. Her occupation 

Her birthplace IG. Her residence 

Has the female i-ontracting party been an inmate of any county asy- 
lum or home for indigent persons within the last Ave years? 

IS. Is this her first marriage? 

If not, how often has she been married V 

Has such prior marriage or marriages been dissolved? 

If so, how and when! 

Is the female contracting party afflicted with epilepsy, tuberculosis, 
venereal or any other contagious or transmissible disease! 

Is she an imbecile, feeble-minded, idiotic or insane, or is she under 

guardianship as a person of unsound mind? 

Signature of applicant 



State of Indiaua County, ss; 

deposes and says that 

Iws personal linowledge of the facts above stated and tliat they and each 
of them are true. 



Clerk. 

Circuit Court. 
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Acts, 1905. , Sec. 6. Whoever procures the isBuauce of 
a license to marry by any false statement representation 
or pretense, sLal] 1>p flnecl in any sum not exceeding five 
hundred dolars. 



Ordered, The State Board will meet Monday, June 12th, 1905, 
at 3 p. m,, to consider rules governing the sanitation of railway 
coaches and trolley cars, and the Secretary is directed to invite all 
railroad and trolley car companies to send representatives to advise 
upon the matter, to the end that all rules adopted may be as prac- 
tical s 



The letter of Dr. John N. Taylor concerning the examining of 
plumbers who may volnntiirily apply for examination, was received, 
but no action taken. 

By Dr. Davis : 

Resolved, Bjr the State Board of Health, that in its opinion, the 
marshes and wet lands produced by the drainage of Bruce Lake, in 
Fulton County, with a small arm extending into Pulasbi County, during 
certain seasons of the year arc n menace to the public health of that 
-locality and are hereby declared a public nuisance. We recommend the 
restoration of the lake. 
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SPECIAL MEETING. 

June 1, 1905. 

Preseot: Drs, Davis, Eisonbeiss, Tucker and Hurtj-. 

President Davis callpd the meeting to order at 12 :30, and stated 
the ohject of the special meeting was to receive nominations from 
ihf Reorefarv for the positions of bacteriologist, assistant bacteriolo- 
gist, and head chemist and assistant for the State Laboratory of 
Hygiene; also, transact any other hnsineas that might seem neces- 
sary. ■ 

The Secretary nominated Dr. T. Victor Keene for the position 
of superintendent of laboratory and bacteriologist. Seconded by 
Dr. Eisenbeiss, and nnanimoiislj' carried. 

The Secretary nominated Prof. IT. E. Barnard, of Concord, 
X. H,, for the jKisition of chief chemist.. The nomination was sec- 
onded by Dr. Tucker, and the election was unanimous. 

The Secretary nominated Jlr, Harry E. Bishop for the position 
of assistant chemist. Dr. Tucker seconded the nomination, and 
Mr, Bishop was unanimously elected. There were no nominations 
made for assistant bacterioif^ist, and the filling of this jxisition was 
left for the future. 

Dr. Tucker introduced the foUowinf; resolution : 
Itesolved, That tUf salary of the chief chemist sbnll be $1.5<:0 per 
iiiinnm nud that nil conflictini; reROlutions are repealed. 

Carried. 

The Secretary then presented sanitary surveys of the school- 
houses at Hope, Bartholomew Coimty, Indiana ; Coatesville, Hen- 
dricks County, Indiana ; Sharpsville, Tipton County, Indiana. 
These surveys are herewith recorded : 

SANITARY St;i{VKY OP SCHOOLHOUSB AT HOPE, IND. 

Upon invitation of the school authorities of Hope, Ind., ivho 
desired the advice of the State Board of Health, I visited the above- 
mentioned town and made sanitary survey of the schoolhouse. I 
was aeompanied by County Health Officer Kincaid. On arrival ar 
Hope, we met all of the three trustees and tc^ther visited the 
schoolhouse. 
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Sanitary Survey. — The site is very satisfactory — indeed, beau- 
tiful and quite ideal. The present schoolhouse is brick, built orig- 
inally in 1878 and added to in 1R90 and repaired. It has no 
basement, but is built flat upon the ground. At one place a shal- 
. low cellar was dug under tlic building after it was completed and 
a furnace installed. 

There are six rooms, three on tbe ground floor and three above. 
As just said, the building is heated by furnace, but, because of 
ineflicieney, the north side rooms have stoves in them. The fur- 
nace takes air from the outaide, but there are no adequate ducts for 
taking the bad air out of the rooms. 

Eoom No. 1.— This room is 33x21x14; total, 9,702 cubic feet. 
There are 54 seats, and there is therefore assured to each student 
180 cubic feet of space, which is sufficient. The floor is old aild 
worn. The room is lighted by four windows on the east side and 
two on the north. The blackboards and the seats are satisfactory. 

Koom No. 2. — This room is 24x32x12, giving a total of 9,216 
cubic feet There are 48 seats, and this gives almost 200 cubic 
feet of space to each child, which is sufficient. It is lighted by six 
windows, three on each side. The floor is in only passable condi- 
tion, and the paper torn and banging from the walls. 

Room No. 3. — This room is 33x21x14, giving a total of 9,702 
cubic feet There are 51 seats, and there is therefore over 180 
cubic feet of space" to each pupil, which is sufficient It is lighted 
by four windows on the west and two on the north. Floors are old 
and worn. The seats and blackboards are satisfactory. 

SECOND STOEY. 

Room No. 4. — This room is ;>3x21xl6, making a total of 11,088 
cubic feet, which furnishes ample space for the 44 pupils. It is 
lighted by six windows, four on the east and two on the north side. 
The floor is worn, but the blackboards and seats are satisfactory. 

Room No. 5.— This room is 24x32x12, and contains 9,216 cubic 
feet^ This gives ample cubic space for tbe 40 pupils it contains. 
It is lighted by six windows, tliree on the east and three on tbe 
west The floor is in good condition, and also the walls. The 
desks and blackboards are satisfactory. 

Room No. 6.— This room is 33x21x16, and contains 11,088 cubic 
feet. This furnishes ample cubic apace for the 37 pupils it aceom- 
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inodates. Floor is bad and walls cracked! It is lighted by six 
windows, four on the west and two on the north. Seats and black- 
hoards are satiafactory. 

Outhouses. — Outhouses are of the ordinary kind, widely sep- 
arated, and have been kept in passable conditirai. 

Drinking Water. — Drinking water is furnished from two drilled 
wells, and is doubtless satisfactory. 

Eemarks.— Aa before said, the building is heated by a furnace, 
which was installed after completion by digging under shallow 
cellar. This furnace is too small for the building, and at the pres- 
ent time is entirely burned out^ Its top came so close to the floor 
above that it made the floor so hot that it was said, "one could not 
hold a hand upon it," Once the house caught fire. The stairway 
to the second floor is narrow, l)oxed, and has one turn. If the 
schoolhouse had ever caught fire when school was in session, the loss 
of life would have been very great There is a strong demand in 
the community for a new building, but of course opposition exists. 
It would be agreeable to the trustees and many of the best citizens 
if the sohoolhouse were condemned, for then there would be no 
further difficulty in securing a new one. As the building is dan- 
gerous, is old, rather dilapidated, and is not properly lighted and 
ventilated, I therefore recommend its condemnation. 

INSPECTION OP SOHOOLHOUSE. 
State Board ot Health; 

Gentlemen — ^Pursuant to iuBtructlons from Dr. J. N. Hurty, I made 
iin Inspection of the eohoolbouae at OoateBvUle, Heodrlcka Coauty, May 
18, 1905. 

The town is situated on high, rolling grouud, has a population of 
iibout 050 to 700. and o school enumeration of 230 to 240. 

The school building is In the northeast part of the village, one block 
from any street, and the pupiU have to traverse alleys filled with rub- 
blsh, stable manure,' etc., and in rainy weatlier, mud, to reach the build- 
ing. The building is a two-story, four-room brick, with shingle roof, 
built about twenty-four years ago. The lot contains about one acre of 
ground and is high and dry. The dug well is about 75 feet east of the 
building, has an old wooden pump in it and a small platform over It. 
There Is no drain to carry off the waste water which stands around in 
pools and slowly finds its way back into the well. The closets are in 
opposite comers on the noiIJi side of the yard, with screens In front of 
them. There are no wallis about the premises. The doors to the entrance 
hall are. large, heavy barn doors hung on rollers, which run on an iron 
iMir or track, fastened above the entmiice and are slid back and forward. 
Thoi'o is n ixnni\ stiiinvny lending to thp npppv floor. 
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The rooms are about 2G feet aqunre, are papered aud have blinds, 
and the lower rooms have strong wire screens outside the windows. The 
fiooPB ai'e well woro but tiave no boles Id them and have been oiled and 
kept clean. 

The blackboards are of wood painted black. Seats are old but in faic 
condition. The ceiling in the west room down stairs is beginning to crack 
badlf iu the center, and in the upper rooms the paper is beginning to 
scale off oil the south sides of ceilings and rooms on account of tbe roof 
leaking. 

The village l)Of b had broken moat of the glass in the upper windows. 
The caeing of the wiudaws was in fair condition with the exception of 
the upper hall window, which had to be braced to keep it from failing 
Into the hall. The rooms were heated by large coal stoves. There is no 
ventilation except by the windows. 

The walls are in fair sbape except the east one, which is cracking 
badly and beginning to bulge outward between the upper and lower 
windows. There is no basement. The yard ia not fenced. The alley 
principally used for ingress to the schoolliouse runs west from the south- 
west comer of the yard to the street, and adjoining tlie yard on the west 
is a barnyard. On the west side of the barnyard and Just across the 
fence is a small stable and three water closets, the contents of wblch 
seem to tie overQowtng and running down a shallow gutter or depression 
in the ground across the alley and down the west side of an alley which 
opens into it from the south, 

Tbe building is old, unsanitary and not worth the cost of repairing. 
It is so situated that it is a menace to the health of the children who 
have to attend school, and I do most earnestly recommend its being con- 
demned for school purposes. 

Tbe following circumstances, however, should be considered in con- 
nection with tbe case: 

The trustee, Mr, W, B. Greenlee, informs me that the township is 
about $20,000 In debt on account of building a new modern schoolhouse in 
the township last year to replace one that burned down, and that the 
special school tax is now 50 cents on the $1C0, which is as higb as they 
can. go. He is anxious to have a new, modern, sanitary building, but does 
not see his way clear to raise the money for one. If the Board would con- 
demn the building and allow bim a year to arrange for building a new one, 
he would like to have it do so. The town Is not incorporated, and tias no 
health officer or deputy, but needs one very badly, 

1 would suggest to your Board that Dr, Hoadley be requested to 
appoint Dr. Luther Williams as health officer for the town. Dr. Williams 
accompanied us on the Inspection and told me he would accept the position 
If appointed. 

Very respectfully, 

J. L. ANDERSON. 
Deputy State Sanitary Inspector. 



3'8<l.ofB«s,lth. 
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INSPECTION OF SCHOOLHODSBS. 

State Board of Healtli: 

Oeutlemen — PareaaDt to iDStnictioDS from Dr. 3. N. Hurtr, 1 vialted 
Sbarpsville, Tipton County, Ind., Maj 18th, and iDspected tbe scbool build- 
ing at tbat place. 

SbaipBTllle has a pt^ulation of about 750, and there are 190 pupils 
enrolled In the Bcbool, with an average attendance of about ISO. 

The Bchooi building la a two-Btoiy, fonr-room, tiled-roof building, 
built in 1891. The ground compriseB one block, is covered with fine shade 
trecB and ia tiigh and dry. What walks there are, are made of gravel. 
Tbe water cloaeta are of brick with dag vaults, with a screen in front of 
girls' closet. Tbe well Is on tbe nortlieast corner of the lot and is deep 
driven, with a good iron pump la It, and ia covered with a small frame 
houae. There la a cloak room to each of tbe schoolrotHus, provided with 
plenty of hooka for the cbildren's wraps. The schoolrooms are about 
22x34 feet, heated by atoves and ventilated by the windows. There is an 
opening into the ctdmneyB back of the stoves and near the floor for foul ' 
air to escape, but none above for fresh air to enter. Tbe walls are papered. 
bllnda to all windows, and tbe floors are in good condition. The plastering 
in tbe upper rooma lias separated where the walls and celling join, leaving 
wide cracks. Tbe desks and furniture are in good condition. The rooms 
are overcrowded, as there are three school districts combined In this build- 
ing. I counted 76 seats In one room. The trustee, Mr. G, W. Herron, in- 
formed me that he could add three more districts to this school, if he 
bad tbe room, and tbat it would be an economy to the township to do so. 
The building is so constructed tbat it can not be built to or remodeled 
without great expense and be does not think the result would justify bim 
In incurring it. The township is out of debt, but there Is no money in tbe 
treasury with which to build at this time. 

The surroundings are such tbat a good, modern, sanitary building. 
with flush closets in basement, and all necessary conveniences could be 
erected at a reasonable cost, and, in view of tbe fact that more room is 
Imperative, be would prefer to put the money It would cost to make tbe 
clianges Into a new building. 

I would recommend tbat this building be condemned on account of 
unsanitary construction, but that time be allowed tbe trustee to make his 
financial arrangements. 

Very respectfully, 

J. L. ANDERSON, 
Deputy State Sanitary Inspector. 

After due and fuU consideration of the above sanitary snxveys, 
formal condemnation of tlie sciioolhotises was ordered and the fol- 
lowing proclamations adopted : 
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Whei-eas, It is shown to the satisfaction of the Indiana State Boaril 
of Health in session -Tunc 1, 1905, that the schoolhouse at Hope, Bartliol- 
omew CouDty, Indiann. in unsanitary and unsafe ou account of defective 
heating apparatus, tliereforo it is 

Ordered, Tbat said schoolhouse is condemned tor school uses, and the 
Hope school authorities ave comuinnded not to use it for school purposes 
after November 1, 1905. 

Violation of this oivJer will be promptly followed with pi-osecution by 
the Attorney -General of the State, according to the statutes made and 
provided. 

Passed June 1, 1905. 



Whereas, It Is shown to the satisfaction of the Indiana Stute Board 
of Health in session June 1, 1005, that the schoolhouse at Coatesvlile, 
Hendricks County, Indiana, is unsanitary, therefore, it is 

Ordered, That the said schoolhouse is condemned for school uses, aud 
the school authorities having control are couimaDded not to use it for 
school purposes after November 1, 1905. 

Violation of this order will be promptly followed with prosecution by 
the Attorney-General of the State according to the statutes made and pro- 
vided. 

Passed June 1, 1905. 

PROCLAMATION CONDEMNING THE SCHOOLHOUSE AT SHARPS- 
VILLE, TIl-TON COUNTY. 

Whereas, It lias been proven to the satisfaction of the Indiana Sjate 
Board of Health in sesslou Juue 1, 1905, that the schoolhouse at Sharps- 
ville, Tipton County. Indiana, Is unsanitary, therefore, it Is 

Ordered, Tbat the said Sharpsvllle schoolhouse is condemned for 
school purpoBes, and the school authorities havlug control of ^,1d Sharps- 
vllle schoolhouse are commanded not to use the said schoolhouse for school 
purposes after November 1, 1905. 

Violation of this order will be promptly [ollowed with prosecution by 
the Attorney-General of the State according to the statutes made and pro- 
lided. 

Passed June I, 1905. 

J. T. POLK & CO., GREENWOOD. 

Application for renewal of J. T. Polk Company's permit to dis- 
charge impounded factory washings into an adjoining unnamed 
creek was considered and permit was ordered issued, as follows: 
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PBEMIT TO DISCHARGE REFUSE INTO A CREEK. 

Whereas, The J. T. Polk Company, a corporation organized under the 
law, and operating a canning and pi-eservlng plant at Greenwood, John- 
sen County, Indiana, has died with the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health its verified voucher and application iu writing, aekine for a. per- 
mit to discharge into a email stream in said State, and said stream having 
no name, certain waste waters, from its plant, and showing in such appli- 
cation that said stream at times is very Irigh and filled from banlc to bank, 
lind that when In this condition, the said waste water might be safely 
discharged into said stream without Injury to the public, and, 

Whereas, Said Board of Health has duly inspected said stream at and 
b'.'low point of proposed discbarge of refuse from the factor? and bas 
round and finds that said waste water ia harmless and unpolluted and 
mny, when the water is at a high stage, be discharged into said unnamed 
slj-eam without injittj as aforesaid, now, therefore, said Board of Health 
thereby grants and issues its written permit hereby granting permission to 
Raid J. T. Polk Company at Greenwood, Johnson County, Ind., to flow and 
discharge waste water from Its storage pond Into the nearby and unnamed 
civek wiien said creek is at high food, and not then except by permission 
of the local, county or State health officer. 

This permit ia given this day, June 1, 180B, by the State Board ot 
Health, aiid iKcomes null and void the Slst day of December, 19Kt. 

Adjourned to ineet in second session at 12 m., June 2d. 



ADJOURNED MEETING. 

According to adjournment of June 1st, the State Board of 
Health met at 12 m., June 2d. 

Pi-esident Davis called the meeting to order and asked the Secre- 
tary to present all matters demanding action. 

Secretary stated there was nothing to be attended to except the 
allowance ,of bills incident to the meeting of the State Board of 
Healli and the health officers' school. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 

Reg:ular Meeting;. 

REGULAR QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Third quarter of the calendar year, fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year. 

The affairs of the third quarter of the fiscal year were considered. 

Present: Drs. Davis, Eisenbeiss, Tucker aud Hurty. 

Minutes of the last regular and of the special meetings held 
April 7th, April 10th and June Ist, respectively, were read and 
approved. 

Secretary's report for quarter read as follows: 

REPORT OF SECRETARY FOR QUARTER. 

The most important event of the quarter was the annual health 
officers' school, which was held June 1st and 2d. Only county and 
city health officers were summoned to this school. One hundred 
and forty-seven attended. 

The teachers were Dra. McFarland and Egbert, from Philadel- 
phia; Drs. Davis, Bond and Grant and Professor Sackett, all of 
Richmond. The teachers from Indianapolis were Drs, Keenei 
Rrayton and Dodds. 

Five sessions were held, the attendance being first class and the 
interest was very good. The meeting was disappointed in not 
being addressed by Governor J. Frank Hanly. Mayor Holtzman, 
being sick, sent the city attorney to deliver an address of welcome. 
The papers were all of the very highest class, and there waa a gen- 
eral demand among the officers that tbe same be printed in pam- 
phlet form. The Secretary recommends that an order be given 
authorizing the publishing of these papers. 

During tbe quarter tbe Secretary has had examined at his own 
expense 17 sputums, 12 being positive; 22 diphtheria cultures, 
16 being positive, and 7 samples of water, all of them polluted and 
duly condemned. 

137) 
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VISITS AM' INSFECriONS. 

Kivt' visits an<l inspections were made daring the quarter, as 
Wl.nvs: 

Ajiril "2."ith. Drazil, aoi'-^unt of inspection of poorhonse. 

May t".tli, W;ij.liii ::f..n, D. C. m anen-i the annttal conference 
(if State ISoanU i-f Health with Snnrei>n -General Wyman, of 
I'liittHl State* Public H.alth an.I H.^~pita! Serxice. held Mav 15th; 
to attend the annual i-onferi'in'e i>f the State and Provincial Boards 
of Health >»f Xorth .\!neri.-;>. li.ld May If-th and ITth; to attend 
the tirst annual nitvtiTijr <-i the \a'i..i;al Ass.-K?iation for the Study 
and I'reveiiiien of TulvrciiL-i^^. h.-Id May ISth and 19th. 

May ■Jtith, H.-ih-. n;Trrii..I.,niew f..i!iuy. to inspect the school- 
lion.sc. 

.Iiihc I'Nr, Comiev^vine, a.v..iuit i-f siiiaUpox. 

.luue -'Mh. roiinnlms accmnt nf ^mnllp.-.?:. 

heliiiled a-'foiint.-i "fall I'f the-e vi-^its are herewith appended. 



.■ \ !ie;itilioti;,vrofriayC.mnty.Tlr. I.. L. Williams, on 

1 1.1' Ills e^iiiKy K\ird of health, sent a P{>ecial letter to 
III.. I I lie ^^iiiirary eondition of the poorhonse of Clay County 
, iiiil iihd iveoniincndalion:^ nimle. Accordingly, April 
il. Ml-, \iiies lliiiler. Secretary of the State I^oard of Chari- 

I ilie et'iiiily iMH'i-lion^^e. We fonml the hiiilding old, 

,1111 m , ,1 lid lie |-i'ovi*ioii iiinde for the separation of the 

W II. Ii I. 1. Iiiid |)i'evailcd anionir the inniatcs, owing to 

(. mil III >ii .iiiil llii' nnsanitary rnnditi'ms. Tlie food 
, . I. „ !„ I, ii( and uf j;ood quality. A detailed survey of 

I I I e Itemises was taken hy ilr, Butler for his 

,1,11 I , 1.11 ,1 iiiiiieee-.sary to jrive same here. The Secre- 
, 1 ,,,.1. \li, lull, ■!' ill sayiiiir that a new building must he 
: , !.L,i I,,. I Hill. iry in every particular. 



d ci'iiferenee, twenty-six States 
II, e, May 15th. Each delegate 
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presented a typewritten report of all health laws and rules passed, 
and of all new sanitary work of their boards since the last meeting. 
Only two sanitary subjects of national interest were discussed. 
No papers were read. 

The first subject was, "Should a National Sanitorium for Lepers 
Be Established ?" The statistics gathered by GSeneral Wyman 
showed there are lepera in twelve or fifteen States. In Minnesota 
lepers are cared for in the county poor farm ; in Louisiana there 
is a lepers' home, but only a small proportion are eared for at that 
place. Massachusetts has several lepers, which are cared for in tbe 
community in which- they are found, A resolution was-passed that 
a national lepers' home was very necessary. Dr. Victor Vaughan 
was very emphatic in expressing his belief tbat a national home 
■ should be provided. 

The second subject was "The Control of Typhoid Fever." The 
discussion developed nothing new and brought forth no resolutions. 

OONPERBNOB OP BTATK AND PBOVrNCIil. BOARDS OF HEALTH OP NORTH 
AHBBICA. 

This conference was held in Washington on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 16th and 17th, following tbe conference with 
General Wyman. President Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary of tbe 
State Board of Health of Maryland, gave in his address a review 
of the work of several State boards of health during the last year. 
A notable report was made by the committee on "The Control of 
Venereal Diseases." A committee appointed one year "ago pre- 
sented a report upon the advisability of the abandonment of isola- 
tion for tbe control of smallpox. Dr. H. M. Bracken, of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the committee, recommended the complete aban- 
donment of quarantine and isolation in the control of smallpox, 
and argued that the only rational and businesslike procedure was 
vaccination. He said : "If people will not vaccinate, they must, 
when smallpox is epidemic, have the disease," The resolution ad- 
vocating tbe abandonment of quarantine presented by the commit- 
tee was rejected, after a discussion of almost four hours. Finally 
strong resolutions were adopted, claiming that, while vaccination 
was the prophylaxis for smallpox, still intelligent quarantine was 
useful. 

Sanitary management in Cuba was discussed, and resolutions 
commending health administration in that country were adopted. 

Goo»^lc 
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Other Bubjccts considered were in regard to registration of vital 
statistics, clasui float ion and tabulation of vital statistics, abating of 
local nnisancos where local authorities were negligent. 

Jliich intorpst was taken in discussing Indiana's new marriage 
law. Dr. T. Victor Kcone, cit.v sanitarian of Indianapolis, re- 
ported the importation of biack smallpox from St Louis. In this 
instance a dead body was allowed to be shipped from St, Louis on a 
permit giving canse of death as heart disease. At Indianapolis a 
larpe funeral was held, which was followed with an outbreak of 
smallpox, and this resulted in one death. The body was disin- 
terred, and it was discovered without doubt that the death was 
caused from hemorrhagic smalliKW. 

By special favor of the Treasury Department, an excursion was 
ei\en the members of the conference down the Potomac to Mt Ver- 
non in the revenue vessel "AVindom." 

N ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOH THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCUIJ38I8. 

This association was organized in Atlantic City in 1904,, at the 
time of the meeting of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, of Saranac Lake, N. Y., was made 
president, and Dr. AVilliam Osier and Dr. Herman Biggs, vice- 
presidents. 

Fully 500 people were assembled in the auditorium of the Wil- 
lard Hotel, at Washiiifrton, D. C, when the meeting was called to 
order at 11 a. m., Jlay 18th. \Vhen Dr. Trudeau stepped forward 
on the platform to deliver his address a great ovation was paid him. 
The audience arose en masse and cheered lustily. As Dr. Weleh 
afterward said, this was a fit recognition of great modesty and' 
ability. Dr. Trudeau has not yet recovered from his illness of last 
spring. His voice was not strong and his hand trembled percep- 
tibly. Dr. Osier delivered his address withoiit manuscript, and 
he, too, received an ovation from the audience, against which he 
gently protested by raising his hand. Evidently he did not feel 
worthy of such high honor. Every word of his address could be 
heard in all parts of the room. He was specially happy in his 
figures of speech. He said : "The public is awake' to the impor- 
tance of the combat against tuberculosis. But she sits on the edge 
of the bed, not fully dressed, and not decided as to the work of the 
day," A glowing eulogy was paid to Dr. Trudeau, who first intro- 
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duced the systematic aaDitorium treatment in the Central States as 
a cure and preventative of tuberculosis. From Dr. Osier's account, 
Dr. Trudeau met and overcame discouragements and difficulties 
which would have discouraged ten ordinary men. 

Dr. Biggs'address dealt with the technical side of the cure and 
prevention of tuberculosis in the popular way. He spoke for a 
longer time than either of his predecessors, but every word was 
listened to with attention. These three addresses constituted the 
first session, from 11 a. m., Thursday, May 15th, until 1 p. m. At 
2 p. m. the association was divided into two sections. The socio- 
logical section was presided over by Mr. Homer Folks, of New 
York, with Miss Lillian Brandt, of New York, as secretary. Dr. 
Norman Bridge, of California, was to act as chairman of the clin- 
ical and climatologieal section, hut illness prevented his attendance, 
and Dr. Bonney, of Denver, acted as chairman pro tern. The socio- 
logical section was liberally attended by the women, while the clin- 
ical and climatol<^cal section was attended almost entirely by men. 

Mr. Homer Polks presented a very powerful address, entitled, 
"Health as an Investment" Mr. Folks is the incarnation of 
health and vigor, with clearness of mind. 

Dr. Edward T. Devine, the well-known national authority in 
sociology, followed Mr. Folks with a paper entitled, "A Working 
Program for Associations for tiie Prevention of Tuberculosis, Na- 
tional, State and Local." It is impossible at this time to review 
this admirable paper. It was discussed by Dr. Arnold C. Klehs, 
of Chicago; Mr. John M. Glenn, of Baltimore; Mr. John M. 
Wainwrigbt, of Scranton, At the afternoon session the "Progress 
of the Sanitary Movement in America" was presented at length by 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, of Washington. The discussion was 
opened by Dr. W. J, Marcley, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
State Sanitorium for Consiunptives. He was followed by Mr. 
Allen, of New York, and Mr. Danner, of Denver. 

A paj)er entitled "Infection in Transportation" was read by 
Dr. H. M. Bracken, of St, Paul, secretary of the Minnesota State 
Board of Health. This paper excited wide discussion, and became 
so interesting that many of the audience were observed sitting on 
the edge of their chairs. Dr. Bracken very severely criticised the 
Pullman Company and several of the railroad companies of Minne- 
sota. His criticisms were met by Dr. T. R, Crowder, superintend- 
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ent of sanitatioii, PuUmaji CfMnpany, ttnd by Dr. J, B. Kasteo*, 
chief surgeon of the Saota Fe System. 

Afl has been stated, the clinical and climatological section was 
more largely attended than the sociolt^ical, and more specially 
by men. 

Dr. Vincent Y, Bowditch, of Boston, who is a trustee of the 
Massachusetts State Hospital, and who is superintendent of the 
Sharon Sanitorium, gave an address entitled, "Clinical Nom^icla- 
tura" He had charts showing Tuburan's scheme for a method of 
comparatiTe statistics for pulmonary tuberculosis. Theee charts 
were fully explained and their advantage discussed. Dr. Bowditch 
preeented a plan for the classification of cases and the result of 
treatment in pulmonary tuberculosis, to be used in connecl^ion with 
Tuburan's scheme. The classification was as follows: 

ProgresBlve (Unimproved): All essential sfmptoms aod elgna una- 
bated or Increased. 

Improved: Constitutional symptome lessened or entirely absent; 
ptaysical alguB improved or un>:banged: cough and eipectonitlon with 
bsdJil usually present. 

Arrested: Absence of all constitutional symptoms; expectoration and 
bacilli mny or may not be present; physical signs stationary or retrogres- 
sive: the foregoing conditions to bave existed for at least two months. 

Apparently Cured: All constitutional symptoms and expectoration 
with bacilli absent for a period of three months; the physical signs to be 
those of a healed lesion. 

Cured: All constitutional symptoms and expectoration with bacilli 
absent for a period of two years under ordinary conditions of life. 

For admission to the hospital Dr. Bowditch proposed four 
classes: (1) Incipient (favorable). (2) Moderately advanced. 
(3) Far advanced. (4) Aaite miliary tuberculosis. Boundaries 
were stated for each of these four classes, 

"The Importance of Early Diagnosis" was discussed by Klebs, 
Billings and Babcoek, of Chicago, and by Musaer, Wilson and Lan- 
dis, of Philadelphia, and Osier, of Baltimore, and Janeway, of 
New York. 

"The Role of Climate in the Management of Tuberculosis" was 
the title of a report of the special committee, and was read by Dr. 
C. L. Minor, of Asheville. In this report Dr. Minor insisted that 
climate was an important factor in the cure of tuberculosis.- This 
was strenuously opposed by Dr. Flick, of Philadelphia. Dr. Flick 
was very emphatic in expressing the opinion that the cure of tuber- 
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culosis depended upon a method, and that method was "as applica- 
ble in one climate as another." Finally a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that climate was doubtleas a factor in some degree with 
certain temperaments. 

Dr. M. P. Raveiiel, of Philadelphia, was chairman of the patho- 
logical and hacteriol<^cal section, which met Friday, May 19th, at 
10 a. m. Dr. Wm, H, Welch, of Baltimore, delivered the intro- 
ductory address upon "Channels of Infection in Tuberculosis." 
This was a notable address. Dr. Welch spoke without notes, and 
smoothly, like the finished scholar and orator he is. He showed 
himself exhaustively familiar with his subject; One conclusion 
was that the source of infection is from human beings, more than 
from a cow or other animals. Dr. Welch's power to bold an audi- 
ence was shown in liiis address, for he talked a little over one hour, 
and not a person left the room. Dr. Arthur J. Richer, of Mon- 
treal, gave his experience in "The Therapeutic Value of Mar- 
morek's Anti-Tubercular Serum." He detailed many experiences, 
showing diarts and diagrams, and his conclusion was that no results 
upon which to base positive conclusions were secured. 

Dr. G. Figari, of Glenoa, by special invitation gave a lecture 
entitled, "The Natural and Artificial Protection of Man Against 
Tuberculosis." This gentleman was listened to with the deepest 
attention, for he was evidently a master of his subject. Although 
an Italian, he spoke English which was easily understood. It is 
impossible here to give even a brief summary of this address. 

The Friday afternoon session of this section was extremely tech- 
nical. Dr. Ravenel, the very enthusiastic and very successful in- 
vestigator, gave an account of "The Diagnostic and Prognostic 
Value of Agglutination in Tuberculosis." And Drs. Flick and 
Walsh, of Philadelphia, tc^ther gave a paper entitled, "Vicarious 
Action of the Bowel for the Kidney in Tuberculosis." 

On Friday forenoon, in general session, a symposium was heard 
on the "Sanitorium Treatment of Consumption, Cases Demanding 
Sanitorium Treatment Regardless of Climate." Various features 
of the sanitorium treatment was assigned to different discussants. 
The speakers were Dr. King and Naglc, of the Loomis Sanitorium ; 
Dr. Foster, of New Haven; Drs. Clapp, Bowditch and Otis, of 
Boston; Major Bushnell, of Fort Bayard, and Drs. Trudeau and 
Knopf, of New York, 
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Patholc^cal Exhibit. — A very extensive exhibit of pathological 
specimens was made by the Bureau of ADinial Industry. An inter- 
estinp; specimen was a piece of a lung of a wild Philippine deer, 
showing tuberculosis. It was of extra interest because the wild 
animal must have lived in the open air continuously and must have 
lived a temjwrate life with this environment. Doubtless it had 
l)oen subjected to the severest conditions possible to infection. 

The Z(Hiiogical kSooicty of Philadelphia, also the Henry Phipps 
Institute, made extensive pathol<^caI exhibits. In the specimens 
shown by the Ilenrv Phipps Institute were to he found those show- 
ing the careful experiments of Dr.'Pavenel whereby he proved the 
transmission of tuberculosis to animals. A specimen proved that 
the initial lesion appeared in the lungs of a dog when the infection 
was introduced into the intestinal tract. Other specimens showed 
that lesions might appear in any of tlie organs or tissue upon the 
introduction of the infection in the stomach. Experiments com- 
pletely overflow the conclusions of Koch presented at the Londou 
Tuberculosis Congress in 1901. 

As a fitting windup of the convention, a dinner was given in 
honor of Dr. Tnideau. Dr. Wni. \Velch, of Baltimore, presided, 
and in his opening remarks delivered a eulogy of Dr. Trudeau not 
second to that given by Dr, Osier in general session on the first 
day. Although Dr. Trudeau was not present, on account of the 
condition of his health, his letter showed he was there in spirit, and 
this fact was further evidenced by the fervor and enthusiasm of the 
banqueters in the cause against tuberculosis. 

It is to be noted that several of the prominent gentlemen present 
were at one time attacked with tuberculosis, among them being 
Drs. Roily, Knight, Minor, Trudeau and Carrington. Professor 
Eisher, of Yale University, who cured himself by outdoor treat- 
ment, and who is the inventor of the Eisher tent, was present 

Dr. Herman Biggs, of New York, was elected president for the 
ensuing year. 



On May 2(!t]i I visited Hope, and full report of this visit, with 
subsequent action of the State Board, will be found in the minutes 
of the special meeting held June 2d. 
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CONNERSVILLB. 

June 21st I visited Coonersville, on account o£ an urgent tele- 
phone message from the mayor and city health officer. Smallpox 
was reported in the city, and the doctors were disputing as to 
whether or not it was smallpox. tJpon my arrival I found there 
had been several eases of an eruptive disease, and the case which I 
visited, a child twelve years old, proved to be chickenpox. Close 
examination of the patients, all of whom were now almost well, did 
not enable rae to determine whether the disease had been smallpox 
or chickenpox. I took occasion to urge vaecinatdon, and persons 
submitted. 

COLUMBUS. 

June 29th I visited Cohimbus on account of smallpox, being 
summoned by an urgent message from the city health officer. Upon 
arrival I found three cases of the disease, and there was much 
evidence to lead to the conclusion that many persons in that par- 
ticular neighborhood had been attacked. A strict quarantine was 
established and a vaccination station opened, I vaccinated 41 per- 
sons myself, and before I left fully 100 had been attended to. 

CONDEMNATION OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Proclamations of condemnation of sehoolhouses at Sharpsville, 
Coateaville and Hope were duly made out and forwarded, as per the 
order of the Board at its special meeting June 2d. 

STATE lABOEATOBY OF HYGIENE. 

Room No, 19, in the basement, has been secured for the chemical 
department of the State Laboratory of Hygiene. The custodian 
has not assigned a room for the bacteriolc^ical department. Lists 
for apparatus for the laboratory were sent to E. H. Sai^nt, Chi- 
cago; Eimer & Amend, Kew York; Bausch & Lomb, Eochester, 
IS. T. According to the orders, of the Board, Dr. Tucker and the 
Secretary met at the office of the Board and carefully went over 
the bids, together with Dr. Eeene, and finally awarded the order 
for apparatus to E. H, Sargent & Co., this firm making a bid lower 
than the others. The order for heavy chemicals was awarded to 
Baker & Adamson, Easton, Pa. ; the order for platinum to Baker 
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& Co., of Newark, N. J. The order for chemical apparatus to be 
ordered abroad, duty free, was awarded to Bausch & Lomb, and the 
order for chemicals and rcageotB wm awarded to Eimer & Amend. 
All of the bids are on file, and it will be found that these awards 
were in each instance given to the lowest and most advantageous 
bidder. 

Ordered, The Secretary's report shall be accepted and spread of 
record. 

SHARPSVILLE SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The following communication was read from Trustee (Jeoi^ \V. 
Herron, concerning the schoolboiiae at Sharpsville, which was con- 
demned at the last r^ular meeting of the board. 

The condemnation was regularly served upon the trustee at 
Sharpsville by Dr. GifFord, coun^ health officer of Tipton Coimty. 
On Monday, July 3d, Mr. G. W. Herron, trustee of Liberty Town- 
ship, called at the office and made the following statement, to wit: 

As trustee aad na repreaeoting tbe advisory board of my township, 
I respecHully request that the condemnation of the Sharpsville school- 
bouse be extended for a period of two years, for the following reasons: 
Our financial condition avUI not admit of our building a new schoolbouse. 
We are not taxed to'the limit, but the tax conditions are such that we can 
not malce a levy sufficient to bulid the kind of a schoolbouse which should 
be constructed. We desire very greatly to have a sanitary schoolbouse of 
ample alise, but If forced to build on the small amount of money which can 
now be constitutionally raised, we can not have such a building as we 
desire. As trustee, I promise to put sheet-Iron jacliets around tbe stoves 
and put ventilators In tbe windows such as described by Secretary Hurty. 
Respectfully requesting your consideration of this proposition and awaiting 
your reply, I am 

Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE W. HERRON. 

After discussion it was 

Ordered, The condemnation of the Sharpsville schoolbouse shall 
be amended to forbid the nse of the same for school purjioses after 
November 1, 1907 : Provided, The trustee places a galvanized 
jacket around the stove and places ventilators in the windows, ac- 
cording to the directions of the State health officer. 

KNIGHTSTOWN PAPER COMPANY. . 

State of Indiana, County of Henry: 

Comes now Samuel Pritcbard, and represents to tbe State Board of 
Health that he and one David Monticue, under the firm name of Mantlcue 
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& Prttehard, are the lessees of the Knightatown Paper Company of Its 
paper mille near Knigbtstown, Indiana, and are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of paper from straw and other roateriale, aad as such firm hereby 
asks permission to be allowed to discharge into Montgomery Creek, a rnn- 
iiiug stream of water near said mill, the waste water and other refuse from 
said establishment. That said waste water and refuse can safely be dis- 
charged into aald stream without Injury to the public or to any individual. 
That the water of said stream is at such stage as that such refuse and 
waste water can be discharged Into said stream without affecting any 
person or property. Samuel Pritchard on his oath says that the facts 
jtated tn the foregoing statement are true as he verily l>elieveB. 

SAMUEL PRITCHARD. . 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this I8th day of May, 1905. 
FLOYD J. NEWBY, 

Notary Public. 
My commission expires October 0. 1907. 

The abore communication was fully discussed, and it was 
Ordered, Permit as asked for is allowed, the same to expire 
January 1, 1906, and to read as follows: 

Whereas. The Knightstown Strawboard Company, a corporation ot 
the State of Indiana, has iieretofore filed with the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health ot said State, its verified application In writing, asking 
permission to be allowed to discharge into a stream in said State, known 
as Montgomery Creek, certain waste water from the manufacturing estab- 
lishment of said corporation, operated in tlie manuCactnre of strawboard, 
and situated near the city of Knightstown, in Henry County, in said State, 
sliowing in such application that said stream was, at the time of BUng 
and making said application, at anch a stage as tMt such waste water 
miglit be safely discharged into said stream without Injury to the public, 

Whereas. Said State Board of Health has duly Inspected said stream 
at and below the point of such proposed discharge and has found and finds 
that such waste watev may, for the period herelnbeiow fixed, l>e safely 
discharged into said stream without injury as aforesaid. Now, therefore, 
said State Board of Health hereby grants and issues this, Its written 
permit, hereby granting permission to said strawboard company, to flow 
and discharge the waste water from said manufacturing establishment 
into said stream for a period extending from the date hereof, to the first 
of Janna_ry, 1906. 

Provided, That said waste water shall be flowed, or discharged into 
said stream only after It has passed through a settling pond or ponds, and 
through at least two feet of gravel, which gravel Is to overlie porous tile 
laid in ditches, sofflclent ditching and tiling being provided to filter all the 
waste water discharged Into Montgomery Creek. 

This permit is given this day, July 7, 19CK3, by the State Board of 
Health, four members being present and concnrriug. 
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CAB SANITATION. 

The following rules and reoommendations were read and consid- 
ered by numbers, and lastly considered as a whole: 

Rule 1. Steam Railway Coaches. Day coaches shall be thor- 
oughly cleaned at the end of each trip, and in no instance shall a 
day coach go uncleaned longer than two days. The thorough 
cleaning of day coaches shall consist as follows: (a) Windows 
add doors shall first be opened and the aisle strip, if there be any, 
removed from the car; (b) all upholstering dusted and brushed; 
(c) floor mopped or swept after it has been sprinkled with water, 
to which may be added an approved disinfectant; (d) after clean- 
ing, as in (c), the floor should be scrubbed with soap and water, to 
which soda ash or like cleansing agent may be added, and after 
scrubbing, the floor should be mopped with a solution of formalde- 
hyde of 1 or 2 per cent strength or with a solution of other ap- 
proved disinfectant ; (e) all arms of seats, panels between windows, 
window ledges, windows, doors and door-knobs shall he washed with 
soap and water, to which a cleansing agent may be added, and after 
washing, should be wiped off with an efficient disinfecting solution ; 
(f) closet floors and walls should be cleaned by sweeping and wash- 
ing and wiping with a disinfecting solution, and urinals and 
hoppers thoroughly cleaned and disinfected; (g) water coolers 
shall be frequently emptied, rinsed and scalded, and shall he filled 
with potable drinking water when in service; (h) and lastly, day 
coaches shall be disinfected with formaldehyde gas in quantities of 
not less than 40 fluid ounces of 40 per cent, formaldehyde to each 
coach at the period of general cleaning and renovation, said period 
not to exceed 90 days, and also whenever a case of any listed disease 
is known to have been carried. 

Plush seats and backs shall be removed when possible, and dusted 
by air blast. 

Rule 2. Placards shall he displayed in all railway waiting 
rooms iu Indiana, having plainly displayed thereon the following 
notice : 
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SPITTING ON THE FLOOR IS FORBIDDEN. 
Gonsainption, lagrippe, conghs, colds aod all diseases of 
the air posaages are spread by spitting, and these maladies 
kill 12^000 people aaniially in Indiana. It is therefore for- 
bidden to spit on the floor. Penalty, five dollars fine. 

It is the daty of depot employes to warn against vio- 
lating this health rale. By order of the 

Indiana State Board of Health. 



Rule 3. Parlor, Buffet and Dining Cars shall be cleaned at 
cleaning terminals, as set forth in Rule 1, carpets and draperies 
to be removed, dusted and sunned and aired, provided meteorolog- 
ical conditions permit. Food boxes, refrigerators, closets, dra'wers 
and cupboards to be cleaned, scalded and treated with a 1 or 2 per 
cent, solution of formaldehyde at least once each week in spring, 
summer and autiimn months, and once every two weeks in -winter 
inonths. 

Rule 4. Suburban, Electric and Street Cars shall be cleaned 
as follows: (a) Windows and doors shall be open and the aisle 
strip, if there be any, removed from the car ; (b) all upholstering 
dusted and brushed; (c) floor mopped or swept after it has been 
sprinkled with water to which should be added an approved dis- 
infectant; (d) after cleaning as in (c), the floor should be scrubbed 
with soap and water to which soda ash or like cleansing agent may 
be added, and after scrubbing, the floor should be mopped with a 
solution of- formaldehyde of 1 or 2 per cent, strength, or with a 
solution of other approved disinfectant; (e) once each week, the 
arms of seats, panels between windows, window ledges and win- 
dows shall be washed with soap and water to which cleansing 
agents may be added, and after such washing, should be wiped oif 
with an efficient disinfectant solution; (f) closet floors and walls 
shall he cleansed by sweeping, washing and wiping with disin- 
fectant solution every week, and floors of closets, urinals, and 
hoppers shall be tlioroughly cleansed and disinfected every day; 
(g) water coolers shall be frequently emptied, rinsed and scalded, 
or they may be disinfected with a 2 per cent solution of formalde- 
hyde, and shall be filled with potable drinking water when in 
service; (h) electric suburban coaches shall he disinfected with 
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formaldehyde gas in quaotities of not less than 30 fluid ounces 
of 40 per cent, formaldehyde to each coach at the period of general 
cleaning and renovation, not to exceed ninety days, and also when- 
ever a case of any listed disease ia known to have been carried. 
Plush seats and hacks shall be removed when possible, and dusted 
by air blast Carpets and mattings are condemned and forbidden 
in smoking compartments, but rubber aisle strips or linoleum may 
be used. 

Placards shall be displayed in all waiting rooms and stations 
located in towns, villages and cities in Indiana, having plainly 
displayed thereon the following notice : 



SPITTING ON THE FLOOR IS FORBIDDBN. 
Oonaamption, lagrippe, coughs, oolds and all diseases of 
the air passages are spread by spitting, and these maladies 
hill 12,000 people annnallj in Indiana, It is therefore for- 
bidden to spit OD the floor. Ponaltj, five dollars fine. 

It is the duty of depot employee to wara against vio- 
lating tliis health rule. By order of the 

Indiana State Boakd or Hbalth. 



Kule 5. Conductors and brakemen in charge of steam trains, 
and conductors and motormen in chaise of suburban electric and 
street cars, shall pay proper attention to ventilation, and shall 
promptly reprove and warn all persons who spit on the floor or. 
otherwise befoul the car in which they are riding. They shall also 
inquire concerning any case of sickness which they may notice, and 
determine as best they can whether or not it is a listed disease, and 
if found or suspected to be listed, the health officer at the next stop 
may be appealed to for the purpose of caring for the case as seems 
best 

Rule G. Sleeping Cars. Upon arrival at cleaning terminals, 
sleeping cars shall be cleaned as follows: (a) Windows, doors and 
.ventilators opened ; (b) upper berths let down, seat bottoms lifted 
off, and mattresses, blankets, pillows and curtains, etc, loosely dis- 
played for airing, and, provided the weather will permit, all the 
articles named shall be aired outside the cars ; (c) carpets, rugs and 
portieres shall be removed from cars, weather permitting, and 
dusted and aired in the open, otherwise the work shall be done as 
best can be in the wide opened car; (d) after cleaning, the floor 
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should be scrubbed with soap aad water to which soda ash or like 
, cleansing agent may be added, and after scrubbing, the floor should 
be mopped with a solution of formaldehye of 1 or 2 per cent, 
strength, or with a solution of other approved disinfectant; (e) all 
windows and woodwork shall be thoroughly cleaned with approved 
detergents and carefully wiped; (f) closets, spittoons and toilet 
arrangements shall be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected with an 
approved disinfectant every day; (g) sleeping cars shall be dis- 
infected at least once a month in an approved manner with formal- 
dehyde gas, as set forth in (h) of Rule 1, and they shall also be 
disinfected if at any time it is known that a person with a listed 
infectious disease has been carried. Pullman conductors and por- 
ters shall see to it that as good ventilation as is possible is always 
maintained. 

Rule 7. The Listed Diseases are declared to be: Smallpox, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, erysipelas and measles. All common 
carriers and tbeir employes are forbidden to knowingly carry any 
person afflicted with the above named diseases. 

RECOMMENnATIONS. 

It is recommended that conductors and brakemen be supplied 
with pocket. paper pads having the following notice printed on 
each slip : 



HEALTH NOTICE. 

Spitting on thff floor ig forbidden. It is filthy, makfs a 
nuisance and is contrary to law. All diseases of tlie Iuiirb 
and air passages, also certain other diseases, arc spread by 
dried spit." Over 12,000 people die annually in Indiana 
from "spit diseases" caught from spitters. Not less than 
200,000 cases of sickness are cansed thereby in Indiana 
annually. Spitting on the floors and sidewalks must stop. 
Ladies do not spit. Gentlemen will not spit. 

I\'Dit.Ni State Board of Health. 



Conductors and brakemen should hand these slips to spitters. 
They may also be handed to passengers who are not spitters. Per- 
sistence in this matter will surely lesi^en the spitting evil. This 
will make traveling more pleasant and so encourage travel. Oar 
cleaning will also he made less difficult and less expensive. 
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DISINFECTIOS. 

The Lost and cheapest disinfection for cars and rooms may be 
accomplished in the following way : 

Close all openings, and for each 1,000 cuhic feet use six and one- 
half ounces of pormanganale potassium and one pint of 40 per 
(^nt. solution of formaldehyde. Place the permanganate in a large 
tin dishpaii or any like vessel, then pour the formaldehyde solution 
upon it. The formaldehyde gas will he quickly set free and will 
penetrate plush, curtains, carpets and all parts of the car or room, 
causing complete disinfection. The rapid disengagement of the 
gas is an important point, and this method further commends itself 
because no fire or apparatus is required. 

After full discussion of the above rules and recommendations it 
was 

Moved hy Dr. Tucker and seconded by Dr. Eisenbeiss that Rale 
1 be adopted. Carried. 

Moved hy Dr. Tucker and seconded by Dr'. Hurty that Rule 2 
1«) adopted. Carried. 

Moved by llr. Tucker and seconded by Dr. Ilurty that Rule 3 
l)e adopte<l. Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Tucker and seconded by Dr. Eisenbeiss that Rule 

4 be adopted. Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Tucker and seconded by Dr. Eisenbeiss that Rule 

5 be adopted. (Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Ei-fcnlieiss and seconded by Dr. Tucker that Rule 
be adopted. Carried. 

JIovmI by Dr. Kinenbeiss anil seconded by Dr. Hurty that Rule 
7 Ikj adopted, f'arrie*]. 

Moved hy Dr. Tucker and seconded by Dr. Eisenbeiss that the 
recommend at ions lie adopted. Carried. 

Moved by Dr. Kisenbeiss and seconded by Dr. Tucker that all of 
the rules as above written, and also the recommendations, be 
adopted as a wliole, Camcd. 

Ordered, The Secretary is authorized and directed to purchase 
three copies of a book entitled, "A Directory of Institutions and 
Societies Dealing With Tuberculosis in the United States," com- 
piled by the National Association for the study and prevention of 
tubercidosis. 
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PAPERS READ AT THE HEALTH OFFICERS' SCHOOL. 

After a review and discussion o£ papers read at the health 
officers' school it was 

Ordered, The Secretary shall select such papers as his judgment 
ahall dictate and have them published in pamphlet forp, 1,000 
copiea to be printed. 

SALARY OF DEPUTY STATE INSPECTOR OF FOODS AND DRUGS. 

Moved by Dr. Tucker and seconded by Dr. Hurty that the salary 
of the deputy State inspector of foods and drugs, whose appoint- 
ment has been heretofore authorized, shall be $60 per month and 
expenses, the same to be paid out of the laboratory maintenance 
fund, and, further, all conflicting resolutions and motions are re- 
pealed. 

Carried. 



FOOD AND DRUG RULES. 



Rules of the Indiana State Hoard of Health, According to Chapter CXXI, 

Acta of 1899. Estftblishlog Minimum Standai'da and Dellulng Specific 
Adulterations of Foods and Drags. 

(Passed July 7, 19i 5.) 

EXPLANATORY. 

The laws relating to the manufacture and sale of food products 
are so varied and the standards of composition so dissimiliar 
among the different States that for the guidance of manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, the State Board of Health in regular session 
held at Indianapolis, July 7, 1905, adopted the rules herewith,. 
which define and fix standards for food and drugs- 

These rulings furnish a definite basis for work in the enforce- 
ment of the "Pure Food Law," and are intended to anticipate any 
question as to the attitude of the State Hoard of Health in regard 
to the application of the law to particular articles of food and will 
be rect^ized as sneh at the State Laboratory of Hygiene. 

The definitions and t^tandards adopted are generally those estab- 
lished as official for the United States by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture by authority of an act of Congreas approved June 3, 1902 ; 
or said standards as given in the latest edition of the United States 
Pharmacopceia,_or after thorough investigation and trial adopted 
by many of the States. 

DEFISITIO.Va. 

1. Offering or exposing for sale or selling adulterated food is 
prohibited. 

2. The term "food," aa used herein, shall include confection- 
ery, condiments, and all articles used for food or drink by man, 
and if there be more than one quality of any article of food known 
by the same name, the best quality thereof shall be furnished to the 
purchaser unless he otherwise requests at the time of making such 
purchase, or unless he be notified at such time of the inferior 
quality of the article delivered. 

3. An article shall be deemed to be adulterated within the 
meaning of Section 1, of the general food law: (a) In the case of 
drugs, (1) if when sold under or by a name recognized by the 
United States Pharmacopccia, it differs from the standard of 
strength, quality or purity laid down therein, unless the order calls 
for an article inferior to such standard, or unless such difference 
is made known or so appears to the purchaser at the time of such 
sale; (2) if when sold under or by a name not recognized by the 
United States Pharmacopccia, but which ia found in some other 
pharmaeopcria, or other standard work on materia medioa, it dif- 
fers from the standard of strength, quality, or purity laid down in 
such work; (3) if its strenjith or purity falls below the professed 
standard under which it is sold, (b) In the case of food, (1) if 
any substance or substances have been mixed with it, so as to 
reduce, or lower, or injuriously affect its quality or strength; 
(2) if any inferior or cheaper substance or substances have been 
substituted wholly or in part for it ; (3) if any valuable constituent 
has been wholly or in part abstracted from it; (4) if it is an imi- 
tation of or sold under the name of another article; (5) if it con- 
sists wholly or in part of a diseased, decomposed, putrid or rotten 
animal or vegetable substance, whether manufactured or not, or in 
the case ofmilk, if it is the product of a diseased animal ; (6) if it 
is colored, coated, polished or powdered whereby damage is con- 
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cealed, or if it is made to appear better or of a greater value than 
■ it really is; (7) if it contains any added poisonous ingredients 
which may render it injurious to the health of the person consum- 
ing it 

The provisions of the pure food law do not apply to mixtures or 
compounds recognized as ordinary articles of food and drink, pro- 
vided they are not injurious to health, and are distinctly labeled as 
mixtures or compounds, with the name and per cent of each in- 
gredient therein. Names of mixtures and compounds shall not be 
taken from ingredients which exist in said mixtures and com- , 
pounds in small quantities. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 



1 MEATS AND THE PRINCIPAL MEAT PRODUCTS. 

MEATS. 

Definitions, — 1. Meat is any sound, dressed, and properly pre- 
pared edible part of animals in good health at the time of slaugh- 
ter. The term "animals," as herein used, includes not only mam- 
mals, but fisb, fowl, crustaceans, moUusks, and all other animals 
used as food. 

2. Fresh meat is meat from animals recently slaughtered or 
preserved only by refrigeration. 

3. Salted, pickled and smoked meats are unmixed meats pre- 
served by salt, sugar, vinegar, spicea or smoke, singly or in combi- 
nation, whether in bidk or in packages. 

Standard. — Standard meat, fresh meat, and salted, pickled and 
smoked meats are such as conform respectively to the foregoing 
definitions. 

MANUFACTURED MEATS. 

Definition. — Manufactured meats are meats not included in 
definitions 2 and 3, whether simple or mixed, whole or com- 
minuted, in bulk or packages, with or without the addition of salt, 
vinegar, spices, smokes, oils, or rendered fat. 

Standard. — Standard manufactured meats conform to the fore- 
going definition. If they bear names descriptive of composition. 
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they correspond thereto and ■when bearing such descriptive namis 
if force or flavoring meats are used, the kind and quantity thereof 
are made known. 



Definitions.— Lard is the rendered freah fat from slaughtered, 
healthy hogs. 

Leaf lard is the lard rendered at moderately high temperatures 
from the internal fat of the abdomen of the hf^, excluding thaz 
adherent to the intestines. 

Standard. — Standard lard and standard leaf lard are lard and 
leaf lard, respectively, free from rancidity, containing not more 
than one (1) per cent of substances other than fatty acids not fat, 
.necessarily incorporated therewith in the process of rendering, and 
standard leaf lard has an iodin number not greater than sixty (60). 

Definition, — Neutral lard is lard rendered at low temperature, 

MILK AND ITS PKODUCTS. 

MILKS. 

Definition. — Milk (whole milk) is the lacteal secretion obtained 
by the complete milking of one or more healthy cows properly fed 
and kept, excluding that obtained within fifteen days before and 
five days after calving. 

Standard. — -(a) Standard milk is milk containing not less 
than twelve (12) per cent, of total solids and not less than eight 
and one-half (8.5) of solids not fat, nor less than three and one- 
quarter (3.25) of milk fat. 

(b) Water existing in cow's milk in excess of 88 per cent, shall 
be an adulteration. Any coloring matter added, for any purpose 
whatsoever, shall be an adulteration. Any chemical antiseptic, 
whatever, added for any purpose whatsoever, shall be an adultera- 
tion. 

(c) Milk sold or offered for human consumption that is, taken 
from a cow fed with damaged food, or any food which will impart 
a disagreeabe flavor is impure, and shall be considered as adul- 
terated. 
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(d) Milk sold or offered for human consumption that is taken 
from any sick or diseased cow, or any cow that is given polluted 
water to drink, or which is kept under conditions contrary to the 
rules of the State Board of Health governing dairies, is impure, 
and shall be considered as adulterated. 

Definitions. — Blended milk is milk modified in its composition 
so as to have a definite and stated percentage of one or more of ita 
constituents. 

Skim milk is milk from which a part or all of the eream has been 
removed. 

Standard. — Standard skim milk is skim milk containing not less 
than nine and one-quarter (9.25) per cent of milk solids. 

Definitions. — Buttermilk is the product that remains when but- 
ter is removed from milk or cream in the process of churning. 
- Pasteurized milk is standard milk that has been heated below 
boiling, but sufficiently to kill most of the active organisms present 
and immediately cooled to fifty (50) degrees Fahr., or lower, to 
retard the development of their spores. 

Sterilized milk is standard milk that has been heated to the tem- 
perature of boiling water or higher for a length of time sufficient to 
kill all organisms present. 

Condensed milk is milk from which a considerable portion of 
water has been evaporated. 

~ Sweetened condensed milk is milk from which a considerable 
portion of water hag been evaporated and to which sugar (sucrose) 
has been added. 

Standard. — Standard condensed milk and standard sweetened 
condensed milk are condensed milk and sweetened condensed milk, 
respectively, containing not less than twenty-eight (28) per cent, 
of milk solids, of which not lees than one-fourth is milk fat. 

Definition. — Condensed skim milk is milk from which a consid- 
erable portion of water has been evaporated. 

MILK FAT OR BUTTER FAT. 

Milk fat or butter fat is the fat of milk. 

Standard. — Standard milk fat or butter fat has a Keichert- 
Meissel number not less than twenty-four (24) and a specific 
gravity not lees then 0,905 (40 deg. C). 
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CHGAM. 

Definition. — -Cream is that portion of milk, rich in butter fat, 
which rises to the surface of milk on standing, or is separated from 
it by centrifugal force. 

Standard,- -Cream containi; not less than eighteen (18) per 
cent. o£ milk fat. 

Evaporated cream is cream from which a considerable portion of 
wafer has been evaporated. 

BUTTER. 

Definitions. — IJntter is the product made by gathering in any 
manner the fat of fresh or ripened milk or cream into a mass, 
which also contains a. small portion of other milk constituents, with 
or without salt. Butter may also contain additional coloring 
matter. 

Renovated or process butter is the product made by melting 
butter and reworking, without the addition or use of chemicals or 
any substances except milk, cream or salt. 

Standards.— Butter must contain not less than eighty-two and 
five-tenths (82.5) per cent, of butter fat, 

Eenovated or process butter contains not more than sixteen (10) 
per cent, of water and at least eighty-two and five-tentiis (82.5) 
per cent, of butter fat. 

CHEESE. 

Definitions. — Cheese is the solid and ripened product obtained 
by coagulating the casein of milk by means of rennet acids, with or 
without the addition of ripening ferments and seasoning. Cheese 
may also contain additional coloring matter. 

Whole milk cheese or full cream cheese is cheese made from milk 
from which no portion of the fat has been removed. 

Skim milk cheese is cheese made from milk from which any por- 
tion of the fat has been removed. 

Cream cheese is cheese made from milk and cream, or milk con- 
taining not less than six (6) per cent of fat. 

Standard. — Standard whole milk cheese or full cream cheese is 
whole milk or full cream cheese containing in the water free sub- 
stance not less than fifty (50) per cent of butter fat 
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MISCELLANEOUS MILK PRODUCTS. 

Whey 13 the product remaining after the removal of fat and 
casein from milk in the process of cheese making. 

Kumiss is mare's or cow's milk, with or without the addition of 
sugar (sucrose) which has undergone alcoholic fermentation. 



VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 



GRAIN PRODUCTS.. 

Definition.— Grain is the fully matured, clean, sound and dried 
seed of wheat, maize, rice, oats, rye, buckwheat, barley, sorghum, 
millet or spelt. 

Meal is the sound product made by grinding grain. 

Flour is the fine sound product made by bolting wheat meal. 

Standard.— Flour contains not more than thirteen and one-half 
(13.5) per cent of moisture, not less than one and twenty-five hun- 
dredths (1.25) per cent, of nitrogen, not more than one (1-0) per 
cent of ash and not more than fifty hundredths (0.50) per cent of 
fiber. 
. Definitions. — Graham flour is unbolted wheat meal. 

"Whole wheat floiir," "entire wheat fiour" improperly so called, 
is fine wheat meal from which a part of the bran has been re- 
moved. 

Gluten floiir is the flour made from flour by the removal of 
starch. 

Standard. — Standard gluten flour contains not less than five and 
six-tenths (5.6) per cent of nitrogen and not more than ten (10.0) 
per cent oT moisture. 

Definition. — Maize meal, com meal, or Indian corn meal is 
made from sound maize grain. 

Standard.- — Standard maize meal, com meal, or Indian meal 
contains not more than fourteen (14-0) per cent of moisture, not 
less than one and twelve hundredths (1.12) per cent of nitri^n 
and not more than one and six-tenths (1.6) per cent of aeh. 

Definitions. — Eice is the hulled and jjolished grain of Oryza 
Sativa. 
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Oat-meal is meal made from hulled oata. 

Standard. — Standard oat-meal contains not more than eight 
(8,0) per cent, of moisture," not more than one and five-tenths 
(1.5) per cent of crude fiber, imt less than two and twenty-four 
hmidredths (2,24) per cent of nitrogen, and not more than two 
and two-tenths (2.2) per cent of ash. 

Definition. — Rye flour is the fine sound product made by bolting 
rye meal. 

Standard. — Standard rye floor contains not more than thirteen 
and one-half (13.5) per cent, of moisture, not leaa than one and 
thirty-six hundredths (1.36) per cent of nitrogen, and not more 
than one and twenty-five hundredths (1.25) per cent of ash. 

Definition. — Buckwheat flour is bolted buckwheat meal. 

Standard. — Standard buckwheat flour contains not more than 
twelve (12.0) per cent, of moisture, not less than one and twentj- 
tfight hundredths (1.28) per cent of nitr<^n iind not more than 
one and seventy-five hundredths (1.75) per cent, of ash, 

FRUIT AND FRUIT PRODUCTS. 

Definition. — Fruit jellies, fruit butters, preserves, canned 
fruits, fruit conserves, confections, fruit juices and syrups are 
preparations of the various fruits preserved only with cane sugar 
and free from artificial flavors, coloring matter and preservatives. 

If such articles contain a substitute for the fruit or any injuri- 
ous material to make up bulk or weight, any artificial flavor, color 
or antiseptics or any substance not naturally occurring in such 
fruit — except spices or other wholesome, natural flavoring mate- 
rial, they shall be considered to be adulterated. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. . 

Definition. — Flavoring extracts are ethyl alcohol solutions of 
the sapid and odorous principles with or without the coloring mat- 
ters of aromatic plants, or parts of plants, used for flavoring food ; 
and are derived from the plants whose names they bear. 

Definitions and Standards. — Lemon extract is the solution made 
by macerating lemon peel with a solution of oil of lemon in deodor- 
ized ethyl alcohol and subsequently filtering; and contains not less 
than five (5) per cent by weight of oil of lemon and not leaa than 
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eighty-five (85) per cent by weight of ethyl alcohol, and no color- 
ing material except that derived from the lemon peel in the process 
of manufacture. 

Vanilla extract is the solution made by macerating and subse- 
quently percolating vanilla beans previously triturated with sugar 
(sucrose), with ethyl alcohol and contains not less than five-hun- 
dredths (0.05) per cent, of vanilla derived from the vanilla bean, 
together with the gums, resins and other extractive matters char- 
acteristic of the vanilla bean and extracted therefrom in tlie process 
o£ inanufacture, and not less than tliirty-five (35) per cent, bv 
weight of ethyl alcohol. No added coloring material must be 
present 

OLIVE OIL. 

Definition. — Olive oil is the oil extracted by pressure from the 
sound mature fruit of the cultivated olive tree, "Olea Europea L." 
and subjected to the usual refining process. 

Standard, — Standard olive oil is free from rancidity and con- 
tains in one hundred (100) cubic centimeters not more than five 
(5) grains of free fatty acid, and has an iodin number not exceed' 
iug eighty-eight (88). 

SUGARS AND REL.iTED SUBSTANCES. 

Definitions. — Sugar is the product chemically known as sucrose 
(saccharose) chiefly obtained from sugar cane, sugar beets, sor- 
ghum, maple or palm. 

Granulated, loaf, cut, milled and powdered sugars are different 
forms of standard sugars. 

Standard. — ^Standard sugar is white sugar containing at least 
ninety-nine and five-tenths (99.5) per cent, of sucrose. 

Definitions. — Maple sugar is the solid product resulting from 
the evaporation of maple sap. 

Massecuite, melada, mush sugar and concrete are products ob- 
tained by evaporating the purified juice' of a sugar-producing 
plant, or a solution of sugar, to a solid or semisolid consistence in 
crystalline state. 

Molasses is the product left after separating the sugar from mas- 
secuite, melada, mush sugar or concrete. 
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Standard. — Standard infdas*^fl i;* molasses containing not more 
than iwentv-fivp fOfi") per rent, of water nor more than five (5) 
per cent, of aah. 

Refiner's sirup ("treacle") is the residual liquid product ob- 
tained in the proeeas of refining raw sugars. 

Stnndard.---Standan] refiner's simp 18 sirup containing not 
niiire than twenty-five ("25) per pent, of water nor more than eight 
(S) per cent, of ash. 

Definitions.- -Sirup is the product oI>tained by purifying and 
evaporating the juice of a sugar-producing plant without remov- 
ing any of tlie sugar. 

Sugar-cane sirup is sirup obtained by the evaporating of the 
juice of the sujrar-cane or by the solution of sugar-cane concrete. 

Sorghum pimp is a sirup obtained by the evaporation of sor- 
ghum juice or by the solution of sorghum concrete. 

Maple sirup is a sirup obtained by the evaporation of maple sap 
or by the solution of maple concrete. 

Sugar sirup is a product obtained by dissolving sugar to the con- 
sistence of a sirup. 

Standard. — Standard sirup is a sirup containing not more than 
thirty ('W) ]wt cfnt. of water nor more than two and five-tenths 
(2.5) per cent, of ash. 

GLUCOSE PRODUCTS. 

Definition. — Starch sug.ir is the solid product obtained by hy- 
drolyzing starch or a starch -containing substance until the greater 
part of the starch is converled info dextrose. Starch sugar appears 
in commerce in two fonns, anJiydrous and hydrous. In the former 
tlie sugar is crystallized without water of crystallization; in the 
latter it is crystallized with water of crystallization. The hydrous 
varieties are commonly known as 70 and 80 sugars; 70 sugar is 
also known as brewer's sugar, and 80 sugar as climax or acme 
sugar. 

Standards. — Standard 70 sugar or brewer's sugar is hydrous 
starch sugar containing not less than seventy (70) per cent, of 
dextrose and not more than eight-tenths (0.8) per cent of ash. 

Standard 80 sugar, climax or acme sugar is hydrous starch sugar 
containing not less than eighty (80) per cent, of dextrose and not 
more than one and one-half (1.5) per cent, of ash. 
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Standard anhydrous starch sugat contains not less than ninetv- 
five (95) per cent, of dextrose -without water of crystallization and 
not more than eight-tenths (0.8) per cent, of ash. 

The ash of these standard products consists almost entirely of 
chlorides and sulphates of liine and soda. 

Definition, — Glucose, mixing glucose, or confectioner's glucose 
is a thick, sirupy, colorless suhstance obtained by incompletely 
hydrolizing starch or a starch-containing substance, decolorizing 
and evaporating the product. It is found in various degrees of 
concentration, ranging from forty-one (41) to forty-five (45) 
degrees Baume, at one hundred (100) degrees Fahr. and thirty- 
seven and seven-tenths (37.7) degrees C. 

Standard. — Standard glucose, mixing glucose, or confectioner's 
glucose is colorless glucose, varying in density between forty-one 
(41) and forty-five (45) degrees Baume, at a temperature of one 
hundred (100) degrees F. (37,7 deg, C). It conforms in density 
within these limits, to the degree Baume it is claimed to show and 
for a density of forty-one (41) degrees Baume contains not more 
than twenty-one (21) per cent, of water and for a density of forty- 
five (45) degrees not more than fourteen (14) per cent. It con- 
tains on a basis of forty-one (41) degrees Baume not more than 
one (1) per cent, of ash, consisting chiefly of chlorides and sul- 
phates of limCj and soda. 

Definitions, — Glucose sirup or corn sirup is glucose unmixed or 
mixed with sirup, molasses or refiner's sirup. 

Standard. — Standard gluccee sirup or com sirup is glucose 
sirup or corn sirup containing not more than twenty-five (25) per 
c^it. of water and not more than three (3) per cent, of ash. 



Candy is a product prepared from a saccharine substance or sub- 
stances, with or without the addition of harmless coloring, flavor- 
ing or filling materials. 

Standard.^ — Standard candy is candy containing no terra alba, 
barytes, talc, chrome yellow, or other mineral substances or poison- 
ous colors or flavors or otiier ingredients injurious to health. 
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Definitions. — Honey is the nectar and saccharine exudations of 
plants gathered, modified and stored in the comb by honey bees. 
(Apis Mellifica.) 

Comb honey is honey contained in the cells of comb. 

Extracted honey is honey which has been separated from the un- 
cnished comb by centrifugal force or gravity. 

Strained honey is honey removed from the crushed comb by 
straining or other means. 

Standard. — Standard honey is laevo-rotatory, contains not more 
than twenty-five (25) per cent, of water, not more twenty-five hun- 
dredths (0.25) per cent, of ash and not more than eight (8) per 
cent, of sucrose. ' ' 



Gieneral Definitions. — Spicea are aromatic vegetable substances 
used for the seasoning of food. 

General Standard. — Standard spices are sound spices, true to 
name, from which no portion of any volatile or other flavoring 
principle has been removed. 

Definition. — Allspice or pimento is the dried fruit of Pimento 
officinalis L. Karst. 

Standard. — Standard allspice is allspice containing not less than 
eight (8) per cent of quercitannic acid ; not more than six (6) per 
cent of total ash; not more than five-tenths (0,5) per cent, of ash 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and not more tlian twenty-five (25) 
per cent of crude fiber. 

Definitions. — Anise is the fruit of Pimptnella Anisum L. 

Bay leaf is the dried leaf of Liurus nobilus L. 

Capers are the flower buds of Capparis spinosa L. 

Caraway is the fruit of Carv-m carvi L. 

CAYENNE AND RED PEPPERS. 

Red pepper is the red, dried, ripe fruit of any species of cap^ 
sicum. 

Cayenne pepper, or cayenne, is the dried fruit of capsicum 
frutesccns L., Capsicum baccatum L., or some other small fruited 
species of capsicum. 
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Standard. — Standard cayenne pepper is cayenne pepper con- 
taining not less than fifteen (15) per cent, of non-volatile ether 

extract, not more than six and five-tenths (6.5) per cent, of total 
ash, not more than five-tenths (0.5) per cent of ash insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid; not more than one and five-tenths (1.5) per 
cent, of starch and not more than twenty-eight (28) per cent of 
crude fiber. 

Definitions, — Celery seed is the dried seed of Apium graveo- 
Una L. 

Cinnamon is the dried bark of any species of the genus cinna- 
momwm, from which the outer layers may or may not have been 
removed. 

True cinnamon is the dried inner bark of Cintiamomu-tn zeylanr 
icum Breyne. 

Cassia is the dried bark of various species of ctjaiamomum., other 
than cinnamomum zeylanicum, from which the outer layers may or 
may not have been removed. 

Cassia buds are the dried immature fruit of species of cirma- 
momwn. 

Ground cinnamon, or ground cassia, is a powder consisting of 
cinnamon, cassia, or cassia buds, or a mixture of these species. 

Standard. — Standard cinnamon or cassia is cinnamon or cassia 
containing not more than eight (8) per cent, of total ash and not 
more than two (2) per cent of sand. 

Definition. — Cloves are the dried flower buds of caryopkylhis 
aromaticus L. 

Standard. — Standard cloves are cloves containing not more than 
five (5) per cent, of clove stems; not less than ten (10) per cent, 
of volatile ether extract; not less than twelve (12) per cent, of 
quercitannic acid ; not more than eight (8) per cent of total adi ; 
not more than five-tenths (0.5) per cent, of ash insoluble in hydro- 
chloric add, and not more than ten (10) per cent, of crude fiber. 

Definitions. — Coriander is the dried fruit of coriaTidrum sati- 
vum L. 

Ciimin seed is tJie fruit of cwminum cymimun L. 

pill seed is the frnit of Aneihmn graveolens L. 

Fennel is the fruit of of Foeniculum foeniculum L. Karst. 

Ginger is the washed and dried, or decorticated and dried rlii- 
2ome of zimiber zinziber L. Karst. 

5-Bd.afBeiilth. 
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Standard.^Standard ginger is ground or whole ginger contain- 
ing not leas than forty-two (42) per cent of starch; not more than 
eight (8) percent, of crude fiber; not more than eight (8) percent, 
of total ash; not more than one (1) percent of lime, and not more 
than three (3) per cent of ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Definition. — Limed or bleached ginger is whole ginger coated 
with carbonate of lime. 

Standard. — Standard limed or bleached ginger is limed or 
bleached ginger containing not more than ten (10) per cent, of 
ash, not more than four (4) per cent of carbonate, of lime, and 
conforming in other respects to standard ginger. 

Definition .^IToraeradish is the root of Boripa armoracia I.. 
Hitchcock. 

Standard. — Standard grated or ground horseradish may be 
mixed with vinegar. 

Definition. — Mace is the dried arillus of myristlca fragrwns 
Houttuyn. 

Standard. — Standard mace is mace containing not less than 
twenty (20) nor more than thirty (30) per cent of nonvolatile 
ether extract; not more than three (3) per cent of total ash; not 
more than five-tenths (0.5) per cent, of ash insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, and not more than ten (10) per cent of crude fiber. 

Definitions. — 'Macassar or Papua mace is the dried arillus of 
myi-istica argentea Warb. 

Bombay mace is the dried arillns of myristica malahcurica La- 
marck. 

Marjoram is the leaf, flower and branch of Marjorana mar- 
jorana L. Karst. 

Mustard seed is the seed of Sinapis Atba L. (white mustard), 
Brassica nigra, L. Koch (black mustard), or Brassica juncea L. 
Coes (black or brown mustard). 

Ground mustard is a powder made from mustard seed with oi 
without the removal of the hulls and a portion of the fixed oil. 

Standard. — Standard groimd mustard is mustard containing not 
more than, two and five-tenths (2.5) per cent, of starch and not 
more than eight (8) per cent, of total ash. 

Definition. — ^Nutmeg is the dried seed of myristica fragrans 
Houttuyn, deprived of its testa and with or without a thin coatine 
of lime. 
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Standard nutmegs, ground or unground, are nutmegs containing 
not Teas than twenty-five (25) per cent of nonvolatile etber ex- 
tract; not more than five (5) per cent, of total ash; not more than 
five-tenths (0.5) of ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and aot 
more than ten (10) per cent, of crude fiber. 

Definition.^ — Macassar, Papua, male or long nutm^ is the dried 
seed of Myristica Argentea Warb deprived of its testa. 

Paprica is the dried ripe fruit of ca-psicmn annum L. or some 
other large fruited species of Capsicum. 



Black pepper is the dried immature berries of Piper nigmm L. 

Standard. — Standard black pepper is black pepper free from 
added pepper shells, pepper dust, and other pepper by-products 
and containing not less than six (6) per cent, of nonvolatile etber 
extract ; not less than twenty-five ( 25 ) per cent, of starch ; not more 
than seven (7) per cent of total ash; not more than two (2) per 
cent, of ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and not more than 
fifteen (15) per cent of crude fiber. One hundred parts of the 
nonvolatile ether extract contain not less than three and one-quar- 
ter (3.25) parts of nitrogen. 

Definitions. — Long pepper is the dried fruit of Piper loiigum L. 

White pepper is the dried mature berries of Piper nigrum, L., 
from .which the outer coating, or the outer and inner coatings, have 
been removed. 

Standard, — Standard white pepper is white pepper containing 
not leas than six (6) per cent of nonvolatile ether extract; not less 
than fifty (50) per cent of starch; not more than four (4) per 
cent of total ash; not more than five-tenths (0.5) per cent, of ash 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and not more than five (5) percent, 
of crude fiber. 

One hundred parts of the nonvolatile ether extract contain not 
less than four (4) parts of nitrogen. 

Definitions. — -Saffron is the dried stigma of Crocus Sativus L. 

Sage is the leaves of Salvia officinalis L. 

Savory, or summer savory, is the leaf, blossoms and branch of 
Saiureia hortensis L. 

Thyme is the leaf and tip of blooming branches of Thymus vul- 
garis L. 
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COCOA AND COCOA PRODUCTS. 

Definitiona.^ — Cocoa beans are the seeds of the cacao tree, Theo- 
broma cacao L. 

Cocoa nibs, or cracked cocoa, is the roasted, broken cocoa bean 
freed from its shell or huak. 

Chocolate, plain or bitter, or chocolate liquor, is the solid or 
plastic mass obtained hj grinding oocoa nibs without the removal 
of fat or other constituents except the germ. 

Standard. — Standard chocolate is chocolate containing not more 
than three (3) per cent of ash insoluble in water, three and fifty- 
hundredths (3.50) per cent, of crude fiber, and nine (9) per cent. 
of starch, nor less than forty-five (45) per cent of cocoa fat 

Definition. — Sweet chocolate and chocolate coatings are plain 
chocolate mixed with sugar (sucrose) with or without the addition 
of cocoa butter, spices, or other flavoring materials. 

Standard. — Standard sweet chocolate and standard chocolate 
coatings are sweet chocolate and chocolate coatings containing in the 
sugar-free and fat-free residue no higher percentage of either ash, 
fiber or starch than is found in the sugar-free and fatrfree residue 
of plain chocolate. 

Definition. — Cocoa or powdered cocoa is cocoa nibs, with or 
without the germ, deprived of a portion of its fat and finely pul- 
verized. 

Standard. — Standard cocoa is cocoa containing percentages of 
ash, crude fiber and stardi corresponding to those in chocolate after 
correction for fat removed. 

' Definition. — Sweet or sweetened cocoa is cocoa mixed with sugar 
(sucrose). 

Standard. ^ — Standard sweet cocoa is-sweet cocoa containiug not 
.more than sixty (60) per cent of sugar (sucrose) and in the sugar- 
free and fat-free residue no higher percentage of either ash, crude 
fiber or starch than is found in the siigar-free and fat-free residue 
of plain chocolate. 



Standard coffee is the seed of the Coffea Arabica, roasted and 
prepared for use. It must not be coated or polished or treated in 
any way by which inferiority is concealed. 
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Mixture of cereals or other articles sold as substitutes for coffee 
must be sold as a mixture or compound under an original or coined 
named, and not under the name of any ingredient thereof. 



Standard tea consists of the prepared leaves or leaf buds of the 
tnie tea-plant, free from artificial coloring matter ajid filler, 

FRUIT JUICES. 

Unfermented. — Apple cider, grape juice, lime juice, lemon 
juice, orange juice, and all other fruit juices are the unfermented 
juices of the fruits under whose name they are sold, with or with- 
out the addition of sugar (sucrose). Standard fruit juices must 
be free from added coloring matter and preservatives. 

Fermented Fruit Juices. Definitions and Standards. — Wine i3 
the product made by the normal alcboholic fermentation of the 
juice of sound, ripe grapes, and the usual cellar treatment, and eon- 
tains not less than seven (7) nor more than sixteen (16) per cent. 
of alcohol, by volume, and, in one hundred (100) cubic centi- 
meters, not more than one-tenth (0.1) gram of sodium chloride nor 
more than two-tenths (0.2) gram of potassium sulphate; and for 
red wine not more than fourteen hundredths (0.14) gram, and for 
white wine, not more than twelve hundredths (0.12) gram of vola- 
tile acids derived from fermentation and calculated as acetic acid. 

Eed wine is wine containing the red coloring matter of the skins 
of grapes. 

White wine is wine made from 'white grapes or the expressed 
fresh juice of other grapes. 

I>ry wine is wine in which the fermentation of the sugars is 
practically complete, and* which contains, in one hundred (100) 
cubic centimeters, less than one (1) gram of sugars, and for dry 
red wine not less than sixteen-hnndredths (0.16) gram of grape 
ash and not less than one and six-tenths (1.6) grams of grape 
solids, and for dry white wine, not less than thirteen-hundredths 
(0.1.'!) gram of grape ash and not less than one and four-tenths 
(1.4) grams of grape solids. 

Fortified dry wine is dry wine to which brandy has been added, 
hut which conforms in all other particulars to the standard of dry 
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Sweet wine is wine in which alcoholic fermentation has heen 
arrested, and which contains, in one humlred (100) cubic centi- 
meters, not less than one gram of sugars, and for sweet red wine 
not less than sixteen-hundredths (0.16) gram of grape aeh, and for 
sweet white wine not lesa than thirteen-hundredtha (0.13) gram 
of grape ash. 

Fortified sweet wine is sweet wine to which wine spirits have 
heen added. "Sweet wine" used for making fortified aweet wine, 
and "Wine spirits" used for such fortification, are defined as fol- 
lows: Wine spirits is the product resulting from the distillation 
of fermented grape juice and shall he held to include the product 
commonly known as grape hrandy ; and the pure sweet wine is fer- 
mented grape juice «ily, and shall contain no other substance of 
any kind whatever, introduced before, at the time of, or after fer- 
mentation, and such sweet wine shall contain not less than four (4) 
per cent of saccharin© matter. 

Sparkling wine is wine in which the after part of the fermenta- 
tion is completed in the bottle, the sediment being di^;orged and 
its place supplied by wine or sugar liquor, and which contains, in 
one hundred (100) cubic centimeters, not less than twelve hun- 
dredths (0.12) gram of grape ash. 

Sugar wine is the product made by the addition of sugar to the 
juice of sound, ripe grapes and subsequent alcoholic fermentation 
with the usual cellar treatment 

Raisin wine is the product made by alcoholic fermentation of 
an infusion of dried or evaporated grapes, or of a mixture of such 
infusion of raisins with grape juice. 



Definitions and Standards. — Vinegar^ cider vinegar, or apple 
vinegar is the product made by the alcoholic and subsequent acet- 
ous fermentations of the, juice of apples, ia laevorotatory, and con- 
tains not less than four (4) grams of acetic acid, not Jess than two 
(2) grams of apple solids, and not less than twenty-five hundredths 
(0.25) grams of apple ash in one hundred (100) cubic centi- 
meters. The water soluble ash from one hundred (100) cubic cen- 
timeters of the vinegar requires not less than thirty cubic centi- 
meters of decinomial acid to neutralize the alkalinity, and eontflins 
not less than ten (10) milligrams of phosphoric acid (PgOo). 
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Wine vinegar or grape vinegar is the product made by the alco- 
holic and subsequent acetous fermentations of the juice o£ the 
grapes, and contains, in one hundred (100) cubic centimeters, not 
less than four (4) grams of acetic acid, not less than one and four- 
tenths (1-4) grams of grape solids,. and not less than thirteen-hun- 
dredths (0.13) gram of grape ash. 

Malt vin^ar is the product made bj the alcoholic and subse- 
quent acetous fernientations, without distillation, of an infusion 
of barley, malt or cereals, whose starch has been converted by malt, 
and is dextro-rotatory, and contains, in one hundred (100) centi- 
meters, not less than four (4) grams of acetic aeidj not less than 
two (2) grams of solids, and not leas than two-tenths (0.2) gram 
of ash. The water-soluble ash from one hundred (100) cubic cen- 
timeters of decinormal acid to neutralize its alkalinity, and eon- 
tains not less than nine (9) milligrams uf phosphoric acid (PaOj). 

Sugar vinegar is the product made by the alcoholic and subse- 
quent acetous fermentations of solutions of a sugar, sirup, mo- 
lasses, or refiner's sirup, and contains, in one hundred (100) cubic 
centimeters, not less than four (4) grams of acetic acid. 

Glucose vinegar is the product made by the alcoholic and subse- 
quent acetous fermentations of solutions of starch sugar, glucose, 
or glucose sirup, is dextro-rotatory, ajid contains, in one hundred 
(100) cubic centimeters, not less than four (4) grams of acetic 
acid. 

Spirit vinegar, distilled vinegar, grain vin^ar is the product 
made by the acetous fermentation of dilute distilled alcohol, and 
contains, in one hundred (100) cubic centimeters, not less than 
four (4) grams of acetic acid, 

MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS., 



BAKING POWDER. 

Definition. — 'Baking powder is a leavening agent used in the 
preparation of baker's products. Its value depends upon the 
amount of carbon dioxid liberated in the process of baking. 

Standards.' — ^Standard baking power contains ten (10) per cent. 
of available carbon dioxid, and no rtiaterial except such a quantity 
of starch or other absorbent as may be necessary in the prepara- 
tion. 
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Definition. — Catsups are preparations of tomato pulp, spices, 
vin^ar and sugar. 

Standards, — Standard catsups contain no added coloring ma- 
terial or filler. 

ANTISEPTICS. 

Definition, — Salicylic acid, benzoic acid, boric acid, hydrofluoric 
acid, sulphurous acid, and compounds of these acids; formalde- 
hyde or formalin and various mixtures known to the trade as 
"Freezine," "Iceine," "Formol," "Presen'alines" of various kinds, 
saccharine, betanaphthol, or any other preservatives pr .their com- 
pounds injurious to health, are antiseptics, and food or. food prod- 
ucts containing them are adulterated. The use of salt, sugar, 
vinegar, spices, saltpetre and -wood smoke, as employed in curing 
meat, is not prohibited. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 

Special and Rejrular Meeting. 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

September 6, 1905. 

Present: Dra. Davis, Tucker, Eisenbeise, Wishard and Hurty. 
The following report was made: 

REPORT OF AN EPIDEMIC OF TYPHOID FEVER AT THE INDIANA 

SOLDIERS' HOME AND REPORTS OF SANITARY 

SURVEY OP THE INSTITUTION. 

Pursuant to the request of the alithorities of the Indiana Sol- 
diers' Home, the State health officer visited the institution Friday, 
August 11th, to inquire into the origin of four cases of typhoid 
fever ; the first one having died, the second and third having re- 
covered, and the fourth, that of hospital surgeon, Dr. Carl Me- 
Gaughey, just entering the third week of its course. 

Sick Records. — The first step in the investigation was to ex- 
amine the sick records, which were found to be partial and written 
on cards which were kept in a closet and not filed and indexed. 
After considerable search and inquiry, it was discovered that about 
two years ago .the first case of clinical typhoid, so far as known, 
oceurred at the home. in the person of a young son of Commandant 
Stormont. The next clinical case recorded was of a young man, 
Roy Cramer, an engineer, first diagnosed "fever" June 6th, 1905. 
One June 11th, he was taken home and subsequently died. The 
second and third cases were a boy, James Neagley, 9 years old, 
and a gjrl, Marie Vanover, age 11. The Neagley case was not 
diagnosed typhoid imtil convalescent The Vanover case was quite 
severe and diagnosed typhoid on June 14th, the ninth day after the 
physician's first call. The case of Dr. McGaughey was diagnosed 
typhoid about August 4th. A study of the record cards discovered 
many cases of sickness which were diagnosed variously as "fever," 

173) 
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"debility," "chills," and "diairhcEa," the fever in instances con- 
tinuing ten or twelve days, but in none of these typhoid instances 
was the correct diagnosis made. Following is the record of the 
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Microscopical Studies. — On Monday, August 14th, a second* 
visit to the Home was made by the State health officer, accom- 
panied by Dr. Helen Knabe, assistant bacterioli^st of the State 
Board of Health. Microscope, stains, reagents and apparatus were 
taken to the Home and a study of the cases b^an. In the above 
list the blood of those marked with a * (star) were examined by the 
Widal teat, and those not marked were not examined, because they 
had left the Home. Of the 17 examined by the Widal test, 14 
reacted, proving that they had had typhoid fever, and in the list 
the positive cases are marked +. Widal tests were also made of 
cases not on the above list, the persons examined being selected 
upon inquiry concerning tlieir health since May. The appended 
summary is of all eases examined. 



SUMMARY OF TYPHOID FKVER CASES AT INDIANA SOLDIERS" 
HOME. 
Investigation coiiiineiiced August 14, and onded August 22. 

Cases investigated 62 

Widal reaction positive 50 

Diagnosed b; clinical symptoms only. 2 
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CktDTalescent August 22d 

Cases still sick 

Developed during the last 10 days 

(Most of tbeae cases are In ttke third week of disease.) 
Entirely recovered 



The clinical diagnoses of these cases were — 

Fever 6 

Chills 2 

Diarrhoea 2 

Debility 11 

No diagnosis made at time of sickness 7 1 

The cases were scattered practically over the whole grounds: Laun- 
dry, 4 (1 boss and 3 women). Engineers, 3 (one death). Hospital attend- 
ants, 2 (one in the kitchen). General dining room, 2. Plumber, 1. Com- 
missary (bookkeeper), 1. Oeneral' office building, I. Matron, 1. Old 
people's home, 7. Widows' home, 2. 

The other cases Iiave occurred in the different cottages and county 
bouses. 

Age of patients, 3-97 years. Most of them over 60 years. 

THE WATER SUPPLY. 

The institution is supplied with deep well water from drilled 
wells. These are six in number, six inches in diameter with a 
minimum depth of 66 feet. These wells are situated on the banks 
of the Wabash River and as their water is hard, contains iron, and 
rises from five to eight feet above the river level, it is obvious it is 
not river wafer nor even contaminated with it. Analysis of the 
supply shows it to be pure and potabla By steam pumps the water 
is lifted to the top of the hill and into a large steel tank supported 
on steel posts. From thence it is distributed by a system of pipes 
to the various' buildings of the institution and to lawn and fire 
plugs. The tank is well covered and so situated that pollution of 
its contents is almost impossible. A consideration of all of the 
facta leads to the conclusion that up to this time the water could not 
possibly be the carrier of the typhoid infection. 

Excavations.— As the grounds had been dug up extensively for 
several weeks for the building of new sewers and the laying of the 
water pipes, it was adted if this could not have something to do 
with causing the epidemic. We are able to answer this positively 
in the negative, for typhoid germs do not persist in the earth very 
long, there is no reason to believe that the earth along the Unea of 
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the excavations had ever been polluted, and besides the first cases 
of typhoid appeared Wfore the digging of the trenches began, 
I-astly, there are nearer afid more rational ways of accounting: for 
the disease. 

Sanitary Survey of Ruildings and Grounds. — It can be emphat- 
ically said of the grounds that they are ideal. They are bi^, have 
excellent drainage, .have never been pierced with vaults and sink 
holes and the soil is mostly clay. The buildings are of stone and 
brick, and many of wood. The county buildings are mostly built 
on a narrow street and too near together to be sanitary. Dampness 
exists in the narrow spaces between several of them, and it vfa-i 
noticed in five instances that bedrooms were too small and not 
properly supplied with air and light All closets and lavatories 
inspected are open to more or less sanitary criticisms. 

The Hospital. — The building known as the hospital is unworthy 
of the name. It is astonishing that such a structure could have 
been built in connection with one of Indiana's public institutions 
within the last twenty years. The building is constructed of stone 
and brick, lath and plaster partitions- and hardwood floors 
throughout. The M'oodwnrk is poorly done, and nowhere is tiling 
used for floor or wainscot. There is an nneemented cellar beneath 
the main building, and the wings arc without cellars or basements, 
but are raised about four feet above the ground on stone founda- 
tions. Tbe«c foundation walls contain too few ventilating win- 
dows and at the time of inspection, August 14th, only three were 
oi>en. Stale ground air, with its earthy and musty smell, was in 
full evidence. The ceilings are eleven feet, instead of 12 or 15 
feet, as they should be in a hospital, and the windows are narrow 
and too short Low ceilings and small windows do not admit suffi- 
cient light and air, and such conditions are especially bad in hospi- 
tals. Screens are not supplied and flies are abundant, and ever 
ready to carry infection and iilth. Flies could very readily have 
carried the typhoid infection from one bedroom to another, or to 
the food on the tables, causing the present typhoid epidemic. A 
urinous or animal-like smell is apparent in many rooms, even after 
thorough airing, proving that the woodwork has absorbed secre- 
tions from the sick occupants. Most of the transoms have no fix- 
tures to turn them, and, being fixed in position, the additional ven- 
tilation they could give is denied. The rotunda, built in the cen- 
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ter o£ the building, principally for the purpose of supplying light 
and air, needa repairs, for of the six ventilators only two have 
ropes and pulleys for opening them, and one of the ropes of these , 
two is broken. There are not enough water-cloaets and bathrooms, 
and those which exist are too small, poorly lighted and poorly ven- 
tilated. They were all malodorous, for the beaded wooden parti- 
tions to the narrow stalls and the wooden floors are saturated with 
urine. In one closet several auger holes had been bored in the 
floor, and the scrub water, as well as the urine drip, fell upon the 
earth beneath, and had made a sodden, stinking place. The closet 
odors are so strong that they are smelled in the halls and in many 
rooms. The nurses' office and drug room are particularly redolent 
with closet smells. The isolation wards and rooms, separated from 
the hospital proper by a narrow hall, with many doora, ia now, 
and would be under strict discipline, an isolation ward only jn 
name. This is because its separation from the main building is 
not sufficient and because there are so many doora leading thereto. 
The plastering in two or three rooms has fallen off in places, and 
one room is in very bad condition because of a leaky closet above. 

As before said, the construction of this hospital ia very faulty, 
and it certainly has not been well kept, and at the time of inspec- 
tion was very unclean. However, no amount of cleaning could 
keep such deficiently constructed closefs and bathrooms in sanitary 
conditions. The tables in the hospital dining rooms, as well as 
those in the general dining rooms and at the old people's home, are 
not properly eared for. Immediately after meals the tables are set 
again for the next meal, and crackers, sugar and other foods are 
left, and, of course, are visited by flies. 

Moat of the mattresses examined were found to be soiled, and 
should be destroyed. 

Dirty linen from typhoid patients and all others has been thrown 
together into the cellar and laundered. The typhoid linen should 
have been soaked in disinfectant in the rooms of the patients, for 
its general handling is likely to distribute infection. Four of the 
laundry force have had the disease. The raops and buckets have 
been kept in closets under the stairways, being put away without 
washing, disinfecting or drying. It is possible to spread typhoid 
infection from one room to another by means of soiled and infected 
mops. The washing of the woodwork in the hospitfll is rarely 
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done, 88 three employes, one a resident of over fifteen months, the 
other two of over eight months, have testified they bad never aeen 
it done. In sick rooms, the doors, door knobs, door casings and all 
woodwork and walls where hands may lie placed are liable to be- 
come soiled. Careless nurses, too, who have neglected to carefully 
wash and disinfect soiled hands, may easily transmit typhoid in- 
fection. It is to be remembered that the infection of dysentery 
and all diarrhoea] diseases may be transmitted by the same methods 
that spread typhoid infection. 

Ice Boxes, — The hospital Ice box is made wholly of wood, with- 
out metal lining. It is kept aa dean as is possible for a box of the 
kind. It must be infected, for the cook said the milk sometimes 
spoils quickly, and a^in sometimes became pink. There was a 
distinct foreign odor in the box. The ice box at tJie old people's 
home is in bad condition. 

' Garbage. — The garbage receptacle *at the general dining room 
is a wooden box on wheels. It is dirty beyond description. The 
lid is rarely on and the ground around is reeking with sour spilt 
garbage. The care of the garbage, at the other kitchen is some- 
what better, but still unsanitary. The garbage is disposed of by 
feeding to h<^, which is unobjectionable if properly done. At the 
home, however, the hog pens are too near the buildings, and are 
very unsanitary. The odor arising from them is perceptible sev- 
eral hundred feet away. 

Dairy. — There is little to criticise at the dairy. The cemented 
floors, with manure gutters, the stalls, water supply, feed, care in 
milking, straining and distribution of the milk, are all quite satis- 
factory. It seems impossible that ^hoid infection was distrib- 
uted frorii the dairy. No cases of the disease have occurred among 
the dairy employes.' 

SUMMARY. 

Typhoid fever in mild form and unrecognized has been epidemic 
at the Indiana Soldiers' Home since early in June, 1905, and prob- 
ably mild cases have existed from time to time during the last two 
years. The cases have been pretty generally distributed over the 
institution. The infection was probably introduced by young Stor- 
mont, although it might have been brought in before or since by 
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unrecognized mild casea. In whatever way the infection found 
entrance, it certainly has been spread hy imcleanliness, and not by 
polluted water or milk. 



1. riira might have carried it from the commode of the sick 
person, as there are few screens to keep flies away. 

2. It might have been distributed in dirty linen, and almost 
certainly was in four instances. 

3. Knrses might have transmitted it upon soiled hands and 
garments. _ As the nurses in most instances did not know when 
they were handling typhoid, they very likely took no extra precau- 
tions. 

4. Visitors from one room to another might have acquired the 
disease in infected rooms or carried it to others. Dr. McGaughey 
doubtless took the infection from handling patients. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is recommended tliat every building be cleaned, disinfected 
and renovated; that paint and whitewash be freely used; that 
screens be supplied to all windows arfd doors; that all wafer 
closets, urinals and bathrooms be overhauled and made sanitary ; 
that the garbage be cared for in a sanitary way ; that linen con- 
nected with transmissible diseases be disinfected before sending to 
the laundry; that strict rules be passed commanding physicians 
and nurses to wear washable clothing and to carefully clean and 
disinfect their hands every time a case of infectious .disease is 
handled ; that rules be made governing the general sanitary condi- 
tions of the home, and directing the sanitary conduct of the in- 
mates. We append to this report copy of rules which we recom- 
mend. 

HOSPITAL. 

For the hospital there is no full cure except a new building. 
As this is impossible for at least three years, we recommend the 
following procedure : 

Establish a camp of floored tents and move all patients out of 
the hospital into them. Bedsteads, chairs and tables should be 
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cleaDed thoroughly with soap and water and disinfectant ; bed- 
steads, commodes and other iron fnmiture painted with white 
enamel paint When the building is empty, thorough formalde- 
hyde disinfection should be given to every room, to basements, and 
every nook and. comer. The disinfection diould be followed with 
thorough cleaning with water, aoap and alkali. All the woodwork 
should be varnished or painted, the floors oiled, wazed, or other- 
wise rendered nonabsorbent, and the walls should be painted. 
Wire screens and new window shades should be supplied ; also fix- 
tures to open and close transoms. 
' New ice boxes of the best sanitary construction should be pur- 
chased, and especial attention given t^^ kitchen, dining room and 
cupboards. 

Water closets and bathrooms should be entirely torn out, en- 
larged and rebuilt. The wood composing the present closet floors 
and the wood of partitions and wainscoting should all be burned. 
Nothing but slate or tile floors and wainscoting should be consid- 
ered. Inspection will determine whether or not the present porce- 
lain urinals, hoppers, flush tanks and such apparatus should be dis- 
carded or used. In reconstructing the closets and bathrooms, bet- 
ter lighting and ventilation should be secured. 

Management of the Hospital. — The surgeon or superintendent 
should be given complete control, and appeals permitted only in 
cases which do not belong to medicine. His orders should be abso- 
lute. At present the nurses are not organized nor directed. They 
do almost as they please. They should, of course, be under intelli- 
gent direction. Complete and accurate card records should be 
kept of every case of sickness, and these records filed and always 
accessible. The indefinite, incomplete and unfiled sick records 
constitute severe criticism of the hospital management. A micro- 
scope and apparatus for making tests and examinations necessary 
for making accurates diagnoses are an absolute necessity. Theii 
absence in a modem hospital is a greater absurdity than the absence 
of beds, for even the sick can lie upon a floor, but no man can posi- 
tively diagnose certain diseases without a microscope and proper 
apparatus. 

The food for the aged and sick, taken as it is from the common 
supply of the kitchen, is unfit A simple and abstemious diet is 
absolutely required if the law of nature in regard to the nutrition 
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of the aged and sick is to be obeyed. Disaster will certainly follow 
unless diet is guarded. We therefore recommend that diet be 
given cftreful consideration. 

RESTAURANT. 

The restaurant is unsanitary, and as it now exists it might at 
any time" play an important part in disseminating disease. It 
therefore should be torn down and a proper building, with cement 
floor and good drainage, provided. Rules for its sanitary conduct 
shonid he passed, 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Without making special inspection, Dr. Knahe found seventeen 
cases of tuberculosis at the home. There are doubtless as many 
more. Anyhow, seventeen are enough, and demand sanitary 
attention. These cases are not under supervision, and no doubt 
their apartments are infected, and very likely they spit at random 
in the grounds. This means the disease will spread, and unless. 
preventive measures are taken, it means, further, that the home 
will become a place to he avoided. We therefore recommend that 
a careful tuberculosis inspection be made, to discover every ease of" 
the disease. The cases should then he assembled into an h'spital 
and proper rules for the sanitary care of the malady enforced, 
Tf the tnbercidosis patients be distribntod over die institution it 
will be impossible to give them proper treatment, and also impossi- 
ble to effectively provide against the dissemination of the disease. 

SANITARY RULES. 
We suggest the adoption and enfortement of the following sani- 
tary rules, or of rules including the principles set forth therein : 

1, Every inmate, not bedfast, shall every day, meteorological 
conditions permitting, spend not less than two hours in the open 
air, the attending physician to fix the minimum time for each 
patient 

2, The ventilation of all nioms shall l>e according to the physi- 
cian's orders, and penalties lie may impose, 

3, Beds shall he laid 0]>en and aired for not less than one hour 
every morning before they are made up, and mattresses, blankets, 
quilts and pillows shall lie aired in the sun, weather permitting, at 
least once each week. 
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4. Wearing apparel shall be aired in the sun, weather per- 
mitting, at least once each week, 

5. Every inmate shall have a tub bath at least once each week, 
and as often as they may wish, 

6. Washstands, sinks, water closets and bathrooms shall be 
cleaned and disinfected every day. No refuse, or fruit peelings, 
apple cores, pieces of food, etc., shall be thrown into the water 
closeta or sinks. 

7. Mops, buckets, scrub cloths, brooms, brushes and all clean- 
ing utensils shall be washed and disinfected after using every day, 
and then exposed to the air and sim. All soiled clothes, papers 
and trash shall be destroyed by fire. 

8. Spitting upon floors, stairways or sidewalks is forbidden. 
Tuberculosis patients shall carry paper cups or sputum Sasks to 
spit into, said cups to be burned and flasks to be boiled or placed in 
strong disinfectant When coughing, tuberculosis patients shall 
hold a paper napkin or handkerchief before the face. 

After due consideration, this report was adopted, ordered spread 
of record and that a copy be sent to the Commandant of the Sol- 
diers' Home at Lafayette. 

After due consideration the following rules were formally 
i by unanimous vote : 



RULES OF THE INDIANA STATE BOAED OF HEALTH 
GOVERNING CHEMICAL ANALYSES AND 
PATHOLOGICAL AND BACTERIOLOG- 
ICAL EXAMINATIONS, 

"The Stute Laboratory of Hygiene sliall be at Indiana iicil is auu tthuii ue 
used for making analyses of foods and drugs for the purpose of en- 
forcing the pure food aud drug laws, for making sanitary analyses. 
patbological examinations and studies in hygiene and preventive med- 
icine to aid In tlie euforc-eiueiit of the health laws, and tor no other 
purpose. All work doue In the State Laboratory of Hygiene shall be 
exclusively for the public benefit and no tees shall be charged." — Acta 
1005. Chapter 38, Sec. 2. 

WATEU. FOOD AND DRUG ANALYSES. 

Eiile I. When possible, all samples of foods and drugs shall 
be original packages, and when impossible, as in the case of cheese, 
milk, etc., samples may be sent after malting into secure plainly 
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labeled packages. The quantity of bulk goods shall be not less 
than eight ounces and liquids not leas than one pint. 

Rule II. All samples must be attended by an affidavit stating 
their origin and reasons for mating analysis, and clearly setting 
forth any pertinent facta concerning the same, and. according to the 
rules of the Stat© Board of Health governing the same. 

Eule III. Upon request of any health officer or licensed 'physi- 
cian, sanitary water analyses will be made as follows, to wit: 
(1) A request clearly stating reasons shall first be submitted, and 
if satisfactory to the executive officer of the Board, a shipping case 
will be forwarded to the applicant. Said shipping case shall con- 
tain blank forms for records and full directions for collecting, seal- 
ing and shipping. (2) Unless samples are collected in official 
containers, strictly according to directions, and unless all blanks 
are fully filled out, analysis and report shall not be made. 
(3) Express shall always be prepaid, otherwise- analysis shall not 
be made. 

PATHOLOGICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Rule IV. Diphtheria cultures, sputum examinations and blood 
examinations for the diagnosis of malaria and typhoid fever, shall 
not be made unless specimens are collected in the special outfits 
furnished by the State Board of Health, and not then unless the 
directions for collecting are strictly followed and the information 
blanks are fully filled out. Approved outfits may be secured 
directly from the State Board ; also from local health officers or 
established stations. 

Rule V. Eacteriolc^cal examinations of samples of waters 
shall not be made unless the said samples are collected in the out^ 
fits furnished by the State Board, according to the directions 
accompanying said outfit, and not then if the accompanying infor- 
mation blanks are not fully filled out and properly signed. 

Rule VI. Patbolf^cal specimens, such as curettins, samples 
from tumors, cancers, pathological fluids, etc., shall not be exam- 
ined unless collected, preserved and sent according to the condi- 
tions and directions obtainable by correspondence with the board. 

Rule VII. The charges for transportation of all packages sent 
to the State Laboratory of Hygiene shall l)e prepaid ; otherwise 
they shall not be accepted. Reports of analyses and examination; 
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shall nlways \t€- sont l>y mail, hut if requested, results will be tele- 
phoned or tel<^a|)he<l at tho expense of those making the request. 
Rule Vfll. No analyses cir laboratory examinations shall bo 
made which are not related to or of importance to the public health. 

The following instructions to inapeetors were adojited: 

INSTHUt'TIONS TO INSPECTORS. 

It shall be the duty of inspectors of the State Board of Health 
Laboratory of Hygiene (1) to collect samples of foods, drugs and 
water for analysis; (2) to inspect dairies and all places where 
food products are manufactured or prepared; (3) to confer with 
local health officers in regard to the proper enforcement of the pure 
food.and drug laws; (4) to aid them in collecting and shipping 
samples of water from public supplies; (5) to inspect the water- 
sheds, settling basins, reservoirs and filter beds of public water 
supplies; (6) to assist local otReials in prosecuting violations of 
the food and drug laws; (7) to make daily reports to the State 
Food and Drug Inspector, from whom they shall receive all orders. 

Inspectors shall conduct their cjtami nations quietly aud in such 
a manner that no antagonism will Ik; aroused against their work. 
They will remember always that it is the policy of the laboratory 
to ' co-operate with manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in 
securing pure goods, and that it is never desirable to prosecute 
'>ffenders unless they have wilfully violated the laws. 

Inspectors will make collections of food samples in the following 
manner: All samples of foods and drugs will be securely sealed, 
if not in an unbroken original package, and given a serial number ; 
this serial number will be noted in the inspector's book, tc^ther 
with name of manufacturer, retailer, town and county, brand, and 
any other information that is necessary to identify the sample. 
This data will be kept in duplicate, aud each day copies of de- 
scriptions of all samples collected will be forwarded to the labora- 
tory. The original copy will remain in the possession of the in- 
spector. All prosecutions shall be brought by the State Food and 
Drug Inspector for the State "Board of Health. 

Samples shall be sealed and shipped by express to the laboratory 
as often as may be necessary, and receipts from the express com- 
pany will be retained by the inspector, and filed at the laboratory. 
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When samples of foods and drugs are paid for, a receipt sliall be 
taken from tlie dealer and numbered to compare with the sample 
number. 

In collecting samples of foods and drugs, duplicate sealed sam- 
ples shall be left with the dealer if he so requests. 

Samples of liquids and bulk goods, such as vinegar, molasses, 
milk, flour and sugar, etc, must be securely sealed before they 
leave the hands of the collectors, preferably in the presence of the 
dealer. 

Collectors shall keep a careful itemized account of their expendi- 
tories of food products to ascertain whether or not tbey are cleanly 
trip, and no expense incurred by inspector shall be paid unless 
accompanied by properly signed receipts. 



It shall be the duty of inspectors to visit dairies and manufac- 
tories of food products to ascertain whether or not tbey are cleanly 
and conducted in a wholesome, sanitary manner. Whenever con- 
ditions are not satisfactory to the inspector he ahall at once report 
such findings to the Secretary of the Board. ' 

INSPECTION OF MEATS. FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Inspectors shall visit markets, butcher shops and fruit stands 
and examine the goods handled therein to see if they are in a pure 
and wholesome condition. Meats, fruits and vegetables that arc 
in an unfit condition for consumption shall be condemned and the 
facts reported in writing to the prosecutor of the district and to 
the local health officer. 

Telephone.— The Secretary asked for permission to extend the 
Kew telephone to his desk and to the laboratories, and also asked 
to have the old telephone put in again, with extensions, the same as 
for the New telephone. After discussion it was agreed that the 
matter he left to Drs. Wishard and Hurty, they being empowered 
to take such action as wcemed right 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 

President Davis suggested that the Board should be represented 
at the annual meeting of the American Public Health Association, 
to be held in Boston, September 25th to 30th. After discussion, 
Drs. Eisenheiss, Tucker and Hurty were appointed to represent 
the Board, their expenses to be paid from the general fund. 

Adjourned. 



REGULAR QUARTERLY MEETING. 

October 27, 1905. 

Affairs of the fourth fiscal quarter and of the third calendar 
quarter considered. 

Called to order at 2 p. m. 

Present: Drs. Davis, Wishard, Tucker, Hurtj'. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting and the minutes of the 
special meeting of September 6th read and approved. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY FOR QUARTER. 

This quarter is notable for the opening of the Chemical labora- 
tory. Owing to a series of set-backs, principal among which was 
.the inability to secure a room, the Bacteriological Laboratory is 
not yet quite ready to commence work. The law creating the 
Laboratory of Hygiene, passed at the legislative session of 1905, 
went into effect in April. Immediately efforts were put forth to 
secure rooms in the State House for the laboratories, as the law 
commanded. It was found this was a matter of some difficulty, 
and after negotiations and conferences with other boards and offi- 
cers in the State House, and much moving around, suitable rooms 
were found. Prof. H. E. Barnard, of Concord, N. H., was en- 
gaged as chemist, and Mr. H. E. Bishop, of Indianapolis, as assist- 
ant chemist. Dr. T. Victor Keene, of Indianapolis, was engaged 
as bacteriologist, and Dr. Helene Knabe as assistant. Some of 
the equipment has been imported, for it was found upon investiga- 
tion that money could be saved thereby and probably better ware^ 
secured. I feel positive that before anotlier year has passed the 
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evidence will be at hand to show that these kboratoriea have done a 
good work and been of great service to the people, and in this way 
alao a credit to the State Board of Health. 

SECRETARY'S VISITS. 

.During the quarter the Secretary made nine visits, as follows : 
July 11th, Columbus, account smallpox and water supply. 
July 12th, Nashville, account smallpox and general sanitation. 
July 27th, Eaton, account unsanitary schoolhouse. 
July 28th, Auburn, account invitation of mayor. 
July 29th, Fort Wayne, account unsanitary jail. 
August 14th, Soldiers' Home, account typhoid fever. 
August 21st, Martinsville, account typhoid and invitation of 
mayor, 

August 22d, Danville, to address teachers' institute. 
September 5th, Anderson, to address teachers' institute. 

■ EATON. AUBURN, FT. WAYNE. 

Eaton. — July 27th I visited Eaton, on account of a request from 
the health officer of that place and the school board. Upon arrival 
I was met by the county health officer, Dr. Cowing, and the city 
health officer, Dr. Atikinson, and also the school board. We visited 
the sehoolhouse and fully considered its sanitary conditions. 

It is an old brick structure, without basement. Additions have 
been made from time to time, and access to some parts is made 
through occupied rooms. None of the rooms are sufficiently and 
properly lighted, and heating is accomplished by ventilating heat- 
ers. The floors and desks, as a rule, were in good condition, but in 
some rooms this was not the case. From all considerations, the 
sehoolhouse is certainly unsanitary, and should be abandoned. 
After conference of the trustees it was determined to take no action 
this year, for they promised that next year a new sehoolhouse, mod- 
em and sanitary in every respect, would be built. It was obvi- 
ously impossible to construct such a house this year, because time 
did not permit. It was therefore agreed that unusual eare and 
pains would be taken in regard to ventilation and giving the pupils 
outdoor exercise this winter, and also that in certain rooms which 
were specified, corrugated frlass would be used to diffuse daylight 
to the further parts of the room. 
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Fort Wayne. — This same visit led me to Fort Wayne, to inspect 
the sanitary conditions of the Allen County Jail. On arrival I 
called upon the sheriff, and he took me all over the institution. 
The building is very old, having been built in 1873, and at the 
present time is wholly inadequate for the population of Allen 
County. There are forty cells, and at the time of the visit there 
were forty-three prisoners. The closets and urinals were in very 
bad repair, and, owing to the dilapidated condition of the building, 
it is hardly likely they could be put into proper condition. The 
washing facilities for the prisoners alwaj's have been insufficient, 
but might be improved. There was only one bathtub for the 
entire building, and there were eight washbowls, and the enamel 
had been knocked off in spots from all lavatory aj>pUanees. The 
dining room, which is 33x18x12, has four windows, 3x7, opening 
into the open air, and one other window of the same size opening 
into a court. When this dining room is filled with prisoners the air 
very quickly becomes foul, and even on the brightest days artificial 
light must be used. This amounts to feeding the men in a dun- 
geon, and is, of course, unsanitary and wrong. There is a hospital 
ward for men, but none for women. The men's hospital is directly 
over the dining room, and contains four cells, besides space outside 
for beds. It is lighted by four small windows, 2x7, which are 
partially closed by grating. There is no ventilation of the cells 
except through the room, and the room itself can not be one-half 
ventilated. The attending physician said that when occupied, the 
cells got exceedingly foul, and in many instances coughs, colds and 
other maladies of the respiratory tract ha\'e been engendered, and 
so these cells are not used when it is possible to pass them by. In 
this hospital there is one old iron bath tub, with the enamel cracked 
off in various places, which makes it impossible to keep it clean. 

The women's ward is 20x24x12. A partition in one corner 
makes a bathroom and a closet. This doset has no ventilation. 
The room has four small windows, 2x7, and it makes it impossible 
tochange theair with sufficient frequency. In this ward are placed 
women of all cliaracters and grades. At the time of my visit an 
epileptic, perfectly sane and of delicate bringing-up, was confined 
with the roughest of characters. 

The kitchen is in the basement. It is very dark and has three 
little windows, 20x20 inches. The sewer pipe from the jail leads 
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under the kitchen, and the jail trap connection in the floor fur- 
nishes frequent opportunity for regurgitation of sewage into the 
kitchen. The sheriff's wife testified that in rainy weather it was 
a freqiient occurrence for the sewage to be one inch deep in the 
kitchen, making it necessary to lay boards on the floor, so that the 
employes could go around without wetting their feet in the abom- 
inable ooze. There is only one cure for the jail of Allen County, 
and this is to build a new one, and this was urged upon the com- 
missioners. 

Auburn. — On this same visit I went to Auburn, This was in 
accordance with repeated invitations from the mayor for advice 
from this department in regard to general sanitation of the town. 
Upon arrival Mayor McClellan met me, and t<^ther with the 
health oflicer, Dr. Fitch, we commenced our investigations^ 
Auburn is a very attractive and flourishing city. It is provided 
with several mile« of paved, streets and a partial sewer system. 
The mouth of the maiu sewer is not low enough and empties too 
near the town into a creek. It would be very costly, indeed, to 
lower the mouth of this sewer and to carry it further away, and so 
it is not likely this will be done very soon. The mayor and people 
think, however, that this is a very necessary measiire. The water- 
works are owned by the city, and also the electric light plant. The 
water is drawn from deep wells, and there is no objection to the 
supply except that it is very hard and contains iron. Analysis 
shows it to be oi^anically pure. The inspecting party rode 
tJirough many alleys, examining sanitary conditions in the rear of 
homes. We found many instances where cleaning up was neces- 
sary, and immediate orders were issued, which I presume were 
obeyed. 

In the evening 1 addressed a called meeting of the citizens in 
the court house, upon "General Sanitation." Many questions 
were asked, and ii resolution of thanks was passed. 

COLUMBUS AND NASHVILLE. 

Columbus. — On July lltli I visited Columbus and Nashville, 
and was accompanied by Prof. H. E. Barnard, chemist. The visit 
was made on account of smallpox, and to address a citizens' meet- 
ing upon "General Sanitation." The smallpox district was in- 
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spected for the second time, for I had been to Columbus on a small- 
pox quest two weeks before. The measures instituted for the sup- 
pression of the disease had been very successful, for in the two 
wecJcs' time only three new cases had developed. At the time of 
my first visit, as was heretofore reported, general vaccination was 
practiced. In the evening the public hall was comfortably filled 
with citizens, and in the audience was Lieutenant-Governor Miller 
and State Fish and Game Commissioner Sweeney. The principal 
subject of interest was "A New Water Supply for Columbus." 
Some citizens favored wells and others favored filtration of the 
water, which is now taken from the east fork of White River. I 
advocated filtration, for this would give to the city a soft water, and 
if the filtration was carefully attended to, it would insure a pure 
supply. I learned since our visit it has been decided to put in a 
filter plant 

Nashville* — On July 12th we drove to Nashville, the capital 
of Brown County. On the way several schoolhouses and farm- 
houses were visited. At the latter, sanitary inspections and sug- 
gestions were made and health circulars distributed. At Nash- 
ville the health officer and the chairman of the town board met with 
us, and many suggestions were made to better sanitary conditions 
of the town. Upon return, five houses infected with smallpox 
were inspected. One of these deserves special mention. 

The house was situated in a ravine one-half mile from the road, 
and it was necessary to walk down a gully badly cut by the rains 
to get to it It was a Ic^ house of one room and sheltered seven 
people, father and mother and five children. All had smallpox. 
There were three beds, two double beds and one single bed. How 
seven people found rest in these three beds is a problem that is 
unsolvable. Two of the members of the family, the mother and 
oldest daughter, were up and around, but quite sick with the dis- 
ease. The ventilation was very excellent, for at various places it 
was an easy matter to put one's hand and arm between the 1<^, 
and in many places it was possible to look out through the roof at 
the open sky. The floor was broken and the furniture of the 
houses consisted of three chairs, an old (able and a broken stove, ■ 
The kitchen utensils were very few, and the table furniture, mostly 
tinware and cracked crockery, in all were very few pieces. All 
of the patients seemed to be getting along well, and the only sug- 
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gestion made to the health officer was that the building, after the 
course of the disease had been run, should be destroyed, with all it 
contained and the clothes of the patients, and that they be resup- 
plied, after disinfecting baths. 

DANVILLE. 

August 22d I visited Danville to lecture to the Teachers' Insti- 
tute, These institutions furnish most exceQlent opportunities to 
disseminate the gospel of hygiene. My address of forty-five min- 
utes was kindly received, and many questions were aslced and a 
vote of thanks passed. 

ANDERSON. 

On September 5th I visited Anderson, in order to address the 
teachers' institute. Over two hundred teachers were preflent. 
My subject was, "How May Teachers Help in the Work of Disease 
Prevention ?" The addi-esa was well received and a vote of thanks 
offered. 

INDIANA STATE SOLDIBIIS' AND SAILORS' HOME. 

On August 14th, t<^ther with Mr. Marshall O. Leyton, of the 
United States Geological Survey, I visited the Soldiers' Home at 
Lafayette, This visit was upon invitation from the farmers and 
the commandant of the Home, because of typhoid fever, which 
existed there. Upon, arrival, a preliminary investigation was 
made of the grounds in general and of each building. It was 
found there had been four cases of typhoid fever, one fatal. The 
records of the hospital were examined, and from them it was appar- 
ent the disease had existed in mild form for some time. Complete 
and full report of this investigation -was made to the Board at the 
special meeting held September 6th, and will be found recorded in 
the minutes. 

MARTINSVILLE. 

Au^st 21st I visited Martinsville, on account of special invita-. 
tion of the mayor and the health officer, to confer with the council 
as to what should be done in sanitary work in the city. Upon 
arrival, the mayor and the health officer, Dr. Tilford, took me in 
n carriage first to the waterworks, then through numerous alleys, 
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and finally to view the condition of AMiite River. The Martins- 
ville water supply is from deep wells, and the plant is sitviated 
within the city limits, and is surrounded hy dwellings. Tlie sup- 
ply at the present time is of good quality, but even superficial ex- 
amination discovers it is liable to hecome polluted at any moment. 
Analyses were made which prove the present purity of the supply. 
Seven eases of typhoid fever existed at the time of the visit. The 
houses where these cases prevailed were examined, and in every in- 
stance local conditions which could produce typhoid fever existed. 
Directions were given to remove the same by cleaning out vaults, 
condemning wells and general cleaning up of premises, and the 
proper sanitary care of the patients. 

The examination of AVhite River at this point was indeed inter- 
esting. From the bridge the yellowish green water, with small 
floating islands of sciun and the odors arriving therefrom, told a 
plain story. The river is very fou], and this foulness is caused by 
tho sewage from tlie city of Indianapolis, about forty miles above. 
As is well known, Indianapolis discharges all the sewage of two 
hundred thousand people into White River. Only upon rare occa- 
sions, when the river is very high, can it be said that the stream is 
other than a foul, noisome and open sewer. In the evening, before 
the cbuncil, all of these subjects were discussed, and through the 
city attorney it was plainly made known there was, under the pres- 
ent laws, no relief from the pollution of "White River by Indian- 
apolis. However, there was relief for the other conditions, and the 
county council was advised in detail as to what was to be done. 

On account of a severe attack of arti(?ular rlieumatismj the Secre- 
tary was unable to attend the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association at Boston, as directed by the Board, Dr. F, 
A. Tucker attended, and his rejTOrt is gii'en herewith, October 
12th and 13th I attended the Second General International Sani- 
tary Congress. The sessions were held in the Willard Hotel, at 
AVashington, and were continued over four days, coniraencing Mon- 
day, October 9th. Representatives were present from many of the 
■ South American States. The subjects most generally discussed 
were of tropical diseases and quarantine. Yollow fever was the 
principal subject, but plague and bcri beri were thoroughly consid- 
ered. A notable paper was read by Dr. M. Afoore, president of 
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the National Board of Health of Chili. This paper was of a 
general nature, treating of the sanitary affairs of South America. 

The report of the work done in the chemical laboratory during 
the quarter is appended, also reports of Drs. Knahe, Newcomb and 
Brayton. 

IIEPOKT Ofc' CHEMIOAL LABORATORY. 

•The establiBhment ot the laboratory has oocupied all of the time tov 
the last four months and we are only now in the position to undertake 
successful analytical work. Bemuse of the great saving of expense, the 
greater ]>art of the ehemlcai apparatus was ordered abroad and reached 
the laboratory only liist week. The laboratory is at present well equipped 
with new and suitable apparatus, cliemicals, laboratory benches, cases and 
littings, so that the cost of supplies during next year will be alight. 

For the past two months Mr. L. W. Bristol has been acting as deputy 
food inspector and has visited for the laboratory nearly all of the large 
cities and towns of the State. His collections have included samples of 
milk from dairies and retailers, and food pi-oducts from markets and 
grocery stores. He has sent tn up to the present time 1,080 samples of 
food, of which we have examined 2!M samples of milk and 103 samples of 
meat and fish products. Fifty-four, or 18.5 per cent., of the milk samples 
examined tiave t>een found to be adulterated either by means of added 
preservatives, or skimmed, or diluted by the addition of water. Of the 103 
samples of meat products, M, or 54.3 per fent., have been found to be 
adulterated by the addition of borax. There is evidently no doubt but 
what we can regulate the sale of milk in the !«t%te with little difficulty. 
It will, however, be necessaiT to keep inspectors constantly going the 
rounds of cities and towns to Insure this end. 

In order that manufacturers, wliolesalers and retailers of meat pro- 
ducts might well understand our pure food law and be ready to act in 
accordance therewith, we have sent, tram the laboratory copies of the 
July issue of the Bulletin, which contained the pure food and drug law of 
the State, to all the wholesale grocers and meat packers of Indiana, as well 
as to the larger meat packers of the country whose goods are very gener- 
ally found on our markets. It is gratifying to report that wholesale 
grocei-s and packers, without exception, express themselves as in favor of 
the strict enforcement of the law, they apparently realizing folly the ad- 
vantage they will have over dishonest competition, if the sale of adulter- 
ated goods can be effectively controlled and the finality of the gooils on our 
markets raised to a high standai'd of purity. 

During the last month Mr. Burt W. Cohn has acted as deputy food 
Inspector and has contined his work to the collection of sumples of drugs. 
He has visited a large number of the cities and towns and has sent Into 
the laboratory 1.T52 samples. In his collections he has endeavored to 
purchase articles most commonly adulterated, such as fluid extracts, dry 
chemicals, patent medicine, etc. We have as yet been unable to take up 
the analysis, of these goods, but I hope In the near future to be able to 
report the results of our first inspection of the drug stores of Indiana. 
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During the last two weeks 1 have analyzed 85 samples of water and 
bave reported their conditloD to the prt^er antboritles. Of this Dumber 
of water Bamples, chemical analysis shows 41, or 48.2 per cent, to be Im- 
pure, either heavily coutaminated by sewage or surface wash, and In this 
case advice has been given that the anpply be discontinued as a source of 
drinlcing water. 

It seems advisable to attempt a coutrol of the public water supplies 
of the State, and as a step in this direction I have sent out blanks to every 
health officer asking for Information concerning the water supplies of his 
town. There are probably about 150 supplies in Indiana. At the present 
date we have heard from 266 out of the 311 letters sent out. As soon as 
we can complete our list of towns and cities, we shall systematically 
esamlne samples of water from these supplies, endeavoring to make the 
examinations four times a year. The widespread prevalence of typhoid 
fever, undoubtedly largely due to contamination of water supplies, Is suffi- 
cient reason for carrying on this branch of our work with much vigor. 

REPORT OF TYPHOID FEVER IN UNION COUNTY. 
By Dr. Knabe. 

Obeying an order from your honorable body, I went to Liberty, Indi- 
ana, October 3d, to investigate an epidemic of typhoid fever In Union 
County. After a careful study of the existing conditions I desire to submit 
the following report: 

Within the past ten weeks thirty-one (31) cases of typhoid fever have 
occurred in Union County. Infection was brought there by William Reilly 
Beck, 64 years of age, who, having been 111 for some time at his former 
home in Missouri, came to stay with his son, Robert Beck, July lOth, 1905. 
The illness continued tor some time after his arrival, but no physician was 
employed and the patient was cared for by members of the family. 

At the end of July, Robert and his two sons, 13 and 4 years old. 
became sick. A physician was consulted, who made a correct diagnosis, 
but reported, however, only two cases. No report was sent for Ralph 
Beck, age four years, who was severely ill, presenting all the symptoms of 
typhoid fever, as I ascertained by questioning his mother. 

About the same time Charles Beck, a brother of Robert Beck, con- 
tracted the disease, and since then the spread of the Infection has become 
general. Through the extremely BIthy practices indulged in at the pa- 
tient's bouse the well became infected, and of twelve men who drank the 
water from tills well, eight are now sick with typliold fever, some of them 
severe cases. From these eight cases five others developed by direct infec- 
tion. Other relatives of the Beck family who bad visited the patients and 
assisted in caring for them became also infected, and now typhoid fever 
Is present in seventeen fannlionses. In two of the cases I was unable to 
trace the connection with the patients mentioned above. Many of the 
cases were of moderate severity and medical aid was not sought. Still 
other cases were diagnosed by the attending physicians as "malarial fever, " 
"bilious fever." and "malaria and flux." In some Instances where the 
correct diagnosis had been made, reports were not sent to the health officer 
until the patient was convalescent. Three reports, dated September 15 
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190S, came in October 5tli and 6tli, respectively. Norsee ere rarely em- 
ployed. I found them tu five families only. In all of. the llgbter cases 
disinfectants had not been used at all. and In t^e ottier families, except 
where a nurse was in charge, the quantity of disinfectants used was 
wholly inadequate, they might as well have used plalu wat^. 

As to the conditions prevailing on some of the farms, they are filthy 
beyond measure. 

The farm rented by Charles Beck, owned by Wilson Wheeler, of 
Liberty, Ind., Is situated on a hltl. The house Is old and badly kept. Five 
feet from the bouse to the rear, Is the cistern; a little farther away the 
dug well, covered with decaying boards and generally in a very dirty con- 
dition. Within three feet of this well stands a little shed used for storing 
vegetables, etc. When I inspected it. it was swarming with flies, attracted 
there by the rests of decaying vegetables, etc., which were In abundance. 
The roof of this shed, as well as the floor of the front porch, were used to 
spread apples for the purpose of drying them, a most loathsome sight, tor 
the flies covered tbem so thichly tbat the apples could scarcely be seen. 
This farm is well supplied with water; three wells, one of them a sulphur 
- water: and one spring leaving the ground about seventy feet from the 
house. Over this spring a small house is built, which serves as the storing 
place for milk, butter, etc. 

Situated fifteen feet from this milkhouse aud on a level higher than 
this spring, and also the dug well which so rapidly spread the infection, Is 
the privy, and no disinfectant was used around the place for several weeks. 
As a rate the excreta were sImpLy thrown ,arouDd the well on the grass. 
Under a tree In the farm yard I found an open separator, partly filled with 
sour cream and numerous flies; the cream was to be churned the next day. 
A few feet away from it I noticed a milk can filled with water, and on In- 
quiry was informed that it was Iwfled water, and put out there for the 
farm employes to drink. The lid was not closed aud dozens of flies had 
fallen in and drowned there. I ordered them not to use any of the apples, 
cream or water that had l>een Infected with flies, but the negligence and 
carelessness, coupled with avarice, makes It nearly impossible to achieve 
satisfactory results for any leugtb of time. 

Dr. Kell, the health officer of Union County, had visited a ravine north 
of the house a few hours liefore I arrived at the place and he stated that 
he found six dead chickens and two dead cats there in various stages of 
decay. On some othei- farm where typhoid fever was present I heard that 
the hogs began to show sitins of a disease resembling hog cholera. As a 
rule the hog pens are very near the houses and it would uot be uareason- 
able to suppose that some Infection might be spread to the animals also. 

On another farm which I visited the well was within three feet of the 
house, and a short distance away a large hole of considerable depth had 
been dug with the Intention of making a cistern, but subsequently aban- 
doned. The water, collecting here, drained back Into the welt, which Id 
Itself was unsanitary enough, covered as it was with decaying boards that 
were scarcely sufficient to support the old wooden pump overgrown with 
moss and algae. The careless way In which things had been conducted in 
this family was appalling. 

On one farm the well, from which the water had been used for drink- 
tug, stood practically in a manure pile. The ground around the well was 
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very soft tor quite a distance aud soaked witli tbe fluids [ram the stable. 
TLere was one other well on this fanu, but the water was in so bad a con- 
dition that smell aad taste would not permit anjone to use It, even txriled. 
The owner of this farui had refused to do anything to secure a better 
n'ater supply. 

The conditions which I have mentioued occur ou pra.cticallj every 
farm with more or less Tarlation. RegardinjE the diaguosis of those cases 
of typhoid fever, I wish to mention that I obtained a specimen of blood 
from every suspicious case, and on returning to Indianapolis applied the 
Widal test with positive result in every case, nine iu all. 

Durlog my visits in the infected houses I endeavored to point out the 
unsanitary conditions to the residents, advising in each particular case bow 
best to remedy tbem. ' 

Whenever this was possible I met the physician in charge niid. as- 
sured myself that he gave the case suOicieDt attention to prevent the far- 
ther spread of typhoid fever. 1 also used every opportunity to see the 
residents of farms near those where the fever prevailed, pointing out to 
them the dangers that might arise aud warning them to be careful of their 
water supplies, etc. I sent fifteen samples of water to the State IJlborB- 
tory of Hygiene for chemical examination, and ever? one of these samples 
was found to be polluted In varying degrees. 

On the last day of my stay at Liberty t inspected a large part of that 
town, and came to the conclusion that if any cases of typh<rid fever should 
occur in the town itself there might follow au epidemic of coasiderahle 
gravity before it would be possible to stamp i,t out again. Many of the 
lots are very small, yet each house has Its own well, and all the wells, 
with a few exceptions, are dug and are very shallow. They are also 
entirely too near the privips, and all the eonteuts of the latter stay on the 
surface, so that even a moderate amount of rain would probably pollute 
the majority of the wells in the town. 

There are two lines of sewer, but they are not used to carry off flltb 
of that kind. 

Liberty, a town of 1,800 residents, has also waterworks, but this 
water is used only by a very small portion of the populace. A sample of 
water which I collected from the faucet in the kitchen of the New Corrlng- 
ton Hotel was found to he of poor quality aud not fit for drinking purposes. 

The conditions at the Liberty High School were also far from sanitarj-. 
and before leaving the town I saw some members of the board of trustees 
and informed them of the existing danger. 

Taking the situation altogether. I believe that the epidemic Is uow 
well under control, as physicians and laity are aware of the fact that they 
alone will be tesponsible for any new outbreak. There are several persons 
who have partaken of the water from the Infected well, and may now be 
in the period of incubation. Perhaps three or four cases may yet appear 
before the epidemic will have died out. 

YELLOW FEVER AT MARION. 

Report of Dr. Nelson Brayton. In answer to a telegram from 
the county health officer and a letter from the city health officer at 
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Marion, Dr. Brayton was directed to visit the city, make investiga- 
tion of the supposed yellow fever case and take such action a? 
seemed proper. 

October 10. 190B. 
[udiaua State Board of Health: 

Od Friday, October ttth, I Tlelted at Marlou. Ind., Horace Myers, a 
young mail aged 20 years, wbo bad come direct from Enola, La., a yellow 
fever infected parlsb, and wbere be 'had been exposed to the disease. 1 
found bim with a temperature of 103.2° and a pulse of 10<j. No albumeu 
in urine; no enlargement of epleen. I saw by the symptoms and bistory 
of case that it migbt be yellow fever and contluued tlie ordinary efficient 
precautions which hod already been instituted by Ur. E, O. Harrold, in 
screening and caring for the case. In order to reassure the public I miide 
the consistent statements in the public pi-eas of the two city papers, the 
facts therein stated being consistent with our present knowledge of yellow 
fever and its commuuicability. 

In response to a tetter from me directed to Dr. Harrold on Monday. 
I received a letter on Wednesday announcing tbe death of Mr. Myers. 

Helatlve to the case I may add that the exclusive theory of mosquito 
transmission of yellow feier is not accepted by Dr. B. M. Home, the 
secretary of the city board of health. 

The case was visited at the pest house, about one mile from Marlon, 
where It had been i-emoved. Dr. Harrold did not aslc Cor a nurse when I 
saw him, as the patient did not at that time seem to need other care than 
that given lilm by his brother. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NELSON D. BKAYTON, M. D. 

TYPHOID PEVKR AT ETNA GREEN. 

I have the honor to submit the following report concerning my tour 
of duty at Etna Green and vicinity, in pursuance of instructions from Dr. 
J. N. Hurty. 

I arrived at Warsaw, Ind., on Monday afternoon, September 25th, and 
immediately called upon the local health offlcer. Dr. Webber, to consult 
with him concerning conditions in that city. I also called upon Dr. 
Becliett, county health offlcer, but was unable to obtain any definite In- 
formation as to the number of cases in tbe county or as to their location. 
The following morning. I drove to Etna Green, Kosciuslto County, and 
called upon Dr. Dunfee. the local health officer. The doctor was not in, 
and I started down to Etna Green and saw five cases before his return. 
Upon his return, I received tbe names of all typhoid cases in Etna Green 
reported up to date; Ellis Jordan, Mr. La Kue, Marshall Boath, George 
Burgh, David Waggoner, Mrs. S. N. Van Tllberry, Miss Van Tllberry, 
Miss Van Tllberry, Mi-. Warren Rockhitl. Mr. Milton Brindtey, Mrs. Milton 
Brindley, Mrs. Elizabeth Kockhill (died). 

In Etna Township tlie following cases were reported: Fred Jennings. 
Allen Ford, Charles Ford, Warren Byer. 

In Harrison Township: John Boone. Mr. Miller. 
T-Bd.ofH»lth. 
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One point worthy of note is that in every case which 1 visited, the 
duration of the illness was from two to three weeks; In the majority of 
cases, two weeks. Several of these cases are deemed worthy of detailed 

Case No. 1. — G. H. Burgh, saloonkeeper, aged 27, diagnosed tjpboid 
fever. Pbyslclan. Dr. Dunfee. Possible sources of Infection: Patieiit 
claims that for the past month his entire water supply has l>een derived 
from the town pump. Duration of illness, two weeks. Condition of pa- 
tient, serious. Sanitary conditions: The patient was confined in a small 
room in an area approximately 9x7 feet. In this room his wife and three 
children slept. Ventilation was practically oil, everything in the room was 
In a filthy condition. The excreta was not t»elng disinfected, but was 
beiag thrown out in the back yard, which was directly next to a restaurant. 
Absolutely no precautions were being taken toward prophylaxis and the 
family were unable to purchase the necessary articles of diet. Dr. Dunfee, 
the local health officer, had made every effort in hts power to Improve the 
condition of affairs, but without much success. On two days previous to 
my visit, he had hired a mau at the expense of the town to clean the back 
yard and straighten up tlie house as much as possible. I immediately 
notified the township trustee of tbe prevailing conditions and Impressed 
upon him tbe necessity of providing this family with proper food and of 
moving tbe patient into another house. Explicit Instructions were also 
given as to the disinfeetion and disposal of excreta and of the necessity of 
boiling all the water. 

Cases 2, 3, and 4.^At the residence of Mr. S. N. Van Tllberry, Mrs. 
Van Tilberry and two daughters were found to be suCferlng from severe 
cases of typhoid fever. Duration of illness in each case was two weeks. 
Sanitary conditions at this residence were excellent. Two trained nurses 
were in constant attendance and patients were receiving every, possible 
attention. This family has spent the entire summer at bome, with the 
exception of one danghter, who spent two weeks at Lake Winona, showing 
that the Infection was received at home. Five weeks prior to their Ulness, 
they had two visitors, who, two weeks after their return home, at Louis- 
ville, developed typhoid fever, and three days after development of this 
disease in these visitors, Mrs. Van Tilberry showed prodromal symptoms 
of typhoid, and three days later, both daughters were affected. 

Case No. 5, — Mrs. BliKabeth Rocbhill died September 19th. Case very 
serious — rapid fatal termiuatlon. Death due to weakened heart condition 
In connection with organic heart lesion. Two guests of Hockhlira from 
Lafayette developed typhoid fever two weeks subsequent to their return 
to I^afayette, and one the same day lilrs. nockhllt showed the first symp- 
toms of typhoid. The other cases in Etna Green were rather severe types, 
but presented no pnrticular points of interest. In all cases, explicit in- 
structions bad been left concerning the proper disinfection and disposal 
of excreta, and in all but ttiree cases I found that these InstrucUong were 
being carried out. In tbe cases of Warren Byer, John Boone and Gieorge 
Burgh, no precautions whatever were being taken. In all cases the doctor 
in charge had left instructions tliat all drinliing water for patients should 
be boiled, leaving other members of the family unprotected. Tbe neces- 
sity of boiling all drinkiug water for the entire family was Impressed upon 
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them and Insisted upou. Samples of drinking water were taken from eacb 
residence In which the disease had manifested Itself and from other wells 
which were in any way suspicious. The town marshal was Instructed to 
make a thorough inspection of every vault in the town of Etna Green, and 
he was authorized by the local health officer to order such changes as were 
necessary to comply with requirements as specified by Dr. Dunfee. Hand- 
bills of Instructions concerning the prevention of typhoid fever were 
ordered for distribution to every home in Etna Township and every pre- 
caution for the prevention of any further infection is at present being 
taken. 

The focns of infection was found to be down near the Tippecanoe 
River In an area extending from one-eighth of a mile to three-fourths of a 
mile from the bank. Along the river banks there were found many stag- 
nant pools, the result of au overflow which occurred the latter part of 
July. Much marshy land was found and the conditions were such as to 
suggest immediately the probability of contamination of the drinking 
water, due to seepage from the river and surrounding marshes. All the 
wells In this vicinity are driven wells, varying in depth from 16 to 90 feet, 
and In age from 6 months to 30 years. 

On Wednesday I telephoned to Plymouth, the county seat of Marshall 
County, and to Bourbon, Marshall County, and to Atwood. and found that 
there was no epidemic at any of these places. At Atwood a number ot 
cases were reported in the surrounding country, and in the afternoon 1 
drove to Atwood and consulted with the physician in charge of the cases, 
finding that he was taking absolutely all of tbe precautions to prevent any 
further spread of the disease. On Wednesday night, at Warsaw, I saw 
two cases of typhoid fever with Dr. McDonald, but was unable to deter- 
mine definitely the source of infection. One of these cases was convalesc- 
ent, and the other presented tbe early symptoms of typhoid. I acured 
specimen of blood and forwarded It to the bacteria logical laboratory for 
the Widal test. It was found to be positive. The paOent, Miss Betty 
Reid, a student in the high school, is positive that she has had no drinking 
water except that obtained from the di-iven welt at the hotel and from the 
well at tbe school bultdiug. Samples from both of these were submitted. 

On Thursday morning, I diove with Dr. Schoonover to the borne of 
Mr. Miller, In Harrison Township, in which the doctor had several cases ot 
typhoid. Five days prior to this time the daughter had died from hemor- 
rhage on the seventeenth day'of the disease. At this time there were five 
cases In the house. 

Case No. 1. Roy Miller, first symptoms August 15th, convalescent. 

Case No. 2. Bessie Miller, first symptoms August 25th, died of* 
hemorrhage. 

Caae No. 3. Earl Miller, 8 years, first symptoms September 7th. On 
September 28th, temperature 103. pulse 1G8. respiration 48. Delirium, 
coma-vigil, subsnltus tendinum. On the head, over the occipital protund- 
ance, two abscesses. Over the sacrum, a bed sore about three locLcs in 
diameter and one on each heel. There was incontinence of feces and urine, 
and complete retention of urine, requiring catheterization. Tbe anterior 
neures were excoriated and bleeding, there were sordes on the teeth, the 
(ongtie was covered with black scales, as were the lips. For two days it 
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bad been very difficult for the boy to swallow, due to tlie BweHlng of tbc 
tongue and throat. 

Case No. 4. Ralpb Milter, agd 10. first symptoms September IStli, 

Case No. 5. Mrs. Kliller, brst symptoms September 26tli. (^ondltlou 
satisfactory. 

Case No. ti. Baby, aged 2 years, temperature 103, diarrboea and other 
very suspicious symptoms, 

Tlie conditlous In and around iliis home were very unsatisfactory. 
The house was dii'ty, there being no protection from dies, and evidently no 
measures taken towai-d rectifying the conditions of fllth wliich existed. 
The only attendants these patients bad were the fatber and a farmer's 
wife. Instructions had been left by Dr. Schoonover CK>ncernlng the disin- 
fection and disposal of excreta and wei-e in a measure being followed out. 
The soiled bed clothing and towels bad been deposited on the back door- 
step and were covered with flies, which had ready access to tbe house. 
The father seemed to be unable to realize the importance of proper disin- 
fection of bed clothing, etc. Within one hundred yards of the house, 
extending across the road, was a "sink-hole." The doctor informed me 
that seven bridges, one after another, had sunk Into this bole, tne school- 
house to tbe right of these bridges had disappeared in tike manner, and 
the farmers, after repeated efforts, had claimed it was impossible to deter- 
mine the depth of this sinU-hole, Fish were found in It, and considering 
Its size, S0x30, It seems probable that it had direct subterranean connection 
with either the Tippecanoe River or one of the lakes In tbe surrounding 
country — the nearest body of water being one and tbree-qnarter miles 
distant. The driven well ou the Miller place is 05 feet in depth and about 
ICO yards distant from this sink-bole. 

Dr. Schoonover had made every effort to find a nurse to take charge 
of this fabily. but without success, and It was Impossible for them to 
obtain any assistance from the neighboring families, as the belief had 
gained credence that it was unsafe for them to enter the honse. Tbe condi- 
tion of affairs here was most deplorable, and at the time there seemed 
to be no way in which it could be improved. 

On Thursday afternoon, at the request of two members of the board 
of directors of Lake Winona, I went there to consult with Dr. Dickey 
concerning the sanitation of the Assembly grounds. Upon Inquiry, I fonnd 
that there Is no adequate system of sewage, and considering the number of 
people — between 7,000 and 8.000 at one time— who reside at Winona during 
the summer months. It seems necessary that some more satisfactory ar' 
rangements be made. At present there are a number of vats on the 
grounds, with each of which a certain number of houses are connected. 
All of the sewage is caiTled to these vats, which are emptied when neces' 
sity demands and the contents carried away by a specially constmct*fd 
wagon to farms from one-half a mile to a mile and a half back of tbe 
Assembly gi-ounds. Here this effete material is spread out on the ground 
and employed as fertilizer. In course of time, this method would un- 
doubtedly Jeopardize the health of tbe residents of the Assembly grounds, 
and, considering tbe nature of the ground, it would only be a matter of a 
short time until the usually profuse natural drainage would result fn the 
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voDtamiDatlou of the lake anil poBBibly of some ot the spriugs ou the 
ground. I ivaB assured by Dr. Dickey that this arrangement was only 
temporary and that by next summer direct counectlou would be had with 
the sewers of Warsaw. In talking over the matter of sanitation, I recom- 
mended that a small hospital, with operating room, be built on the Assem- 
bly grounds and that provisions be made to properly care Cor all surgical 
{■ases, there being at present no available building for this purpose. In 
the course of the conversation, I spoke to Dr. Dickey concerning the sad 
condition of affairs which I found at Mr. .Miller's that morning, and on 
the following morning I was advised by Dr. Dickey that they had secured 
a nurse, had provided her with the necessary provisions and had Instructed 
her to report to Dr. Schoonover for instructions concerning the care of this 
family. The officers ot the Winona Assembly did this on their own re- 
sponsibility and volunteered to pay the expenses. I advised Dr. Schoon- 
over to pi-ocure the necessary funds for this service from the township 
trustee and to see that every necessity be provided for. 

On Friday morning samples of water were taken from the four 
scboolhouses la Warsaw and submitted for esamination. A visit was 
next made to the water works and careful inquiry disclosed the fact 
that the city water of Warsaw is taken directly from Centre Lake, 
undei^rolug no process of filtration or puriflcatlou. Within 300 yards 
of the intake pipe of tlie water works there is a sewer emptying into the 
lake from the house of Dr. W. L. Hines. Within 75 yards of this 
sewer are the ice-houses which supply the city of Warsaw with ice. 
.■ibout 500 yards east of the intake pipe, directly on the shore of the 
lake, Is the city dump-grounds, where garlMge and other refuse matter 
is deposited. With eveiT heavy rain some of this matter is undoubtedlj 
caiTied Into the lake, as well as filth from the sti-eet, which mns directly 
down to the lake shore. Upon investigation. I found that Dr. Hines 
has direct connection with the sewer system of Warsaw, but owing to 
the fact tliat this territory is somewhat lower than that of the main 
sewer, it was found nieessary to Install a lift-pump in order tli.nt wewnge 
from the north end of the town might be forced Into the main sewer. 
After a short period, the use of the lift-pump was discontinued, thus 
depriving the neighborhood of adequate sewer connection, and It was 
found necessary to run drain-pipes from the houses to vaults or to the 
lake. The said water is undoubtedly not fit for drinking purposes, and 
a sample for anaylsis was forwarded to the chemical laboratory. I 
would recommend that the local health officer of Warsaw he instructed 
to do everything In his power to remedy this condition. 

Appended to this report are the^resulta of analyses of water from 
the following sources: 



Etna Green.— Ellis Jordan, no evidence of pollution; David Waggoner, 
no evidence of pollution; Mr. La Rue, polluted; Mrs. S. N. Van Tilberry. 
no evidence of pollution; Marshall Roath, polluted; George Bnrgh, pol- 
luted; Mr. Warren Rockhlll. polluted: Mr. Milton Brlndley, no evidence 
of pollutloa. 
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Btna Township. — Charles Ford, polluted; Warren Bjev, polluted. 
Harrisoa Township. — John Boone, polluted; Mr. Miller, no evidence 
o( pollution. 

Warsaw.— East Ward Public School, polluted; Wert Ward Public 
School, polluted; Center Ward, polluted; High School, polluted; Hotel 
Hayes, polluted; City water from Warsaw, no evidence of pollution. 
Very respectfully yours, 

JOHN R. NBWCOMB, M. D. 

Moved b; Br. Davis : That the r^^ar annual health officers' 
school for town health officers be held in Indianapolis, December 
14th-15th ; that the said oi^cers be reguarlj summoned, and that 
the Secretary make up a prc^am and engage teachers, the Board 
to pay all expenses. 

Carried. 

Adjourned. 

FISCAL REPORT INDIANA STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 

RESCBIPTS. 
Appropriation |10,ODO 00 



r. 30. Alice Christian ?60 00 

30. May Stuart 60 00 

30. Maude Linn 50 00 

30. Maud Hoffman 50 00 

30. Florence Proschauer 60 00 

:, 16. Dr. A. W. Brayton 5 00 

16. Dr. G. W. Bence 15 30 

16. Dr. Burton D. Myers 6 26 

16. Dr. Wilmer K. Batt 50 60 

16. Dr. J. J. Kinyoun 50 65 

16. Dr. Chas. B. Ferguson 5 00 

16. Dr. T. Henry Davis • 26 30 

16. Dr. Wm. N. WiBhard 20 00 

16. Dr. Clark Cook 29 00 

16. Dr. C. M. Elsenbelss 31 BO 

19. English Hotel IT Ki 

23. Indianapolis Calc. Light Co T 00 

23. Geo. F. McGlnnis, P. M 160 00 

31. May Stuart 50 00 

31. Alice Christian 50 00 
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Dec. 31. Maude Dlnn $60 00 

" 81. Maud Hoffman 60 00 

" 31. Florence Froacbauer 50 00 

. 1905. 

Jan. 13. H. K. Mnlford Co 24 00 

" 13. Parke, Davis & Co 5 00 

" 13. Smith Premier Typewriter Co 47 75 

" 13. American Expreea Co 1 90 

" 13. U. S, Express Co 5 9B 

" 13. Adams BxpresB Co 2 39 

'■ 13. W- U. Telegraph Co 3 64 

" 13. American Toilet Supply Co 2 25 

" 13. Wm. B. Burford 655 28 

" 13. C. B. Anderson 10 00 

'• 13. New Telephone Co 16 35 

" 13. J. L. Anderson 4 20 

■■ 13. J. N. Hurty, Sec 64 64 

•' IS. Dr. Clark Cook. Prest 18 00 

■' 13, Dr. T. Henry Davis 14 30 

" 14. Amer. Med. Ass'n Co 5 00 

" 31. May Stuart 50 00 

■■ 31. Alice Christian 50 00 

. ■* 31. Maud Linn 60 00 

" 31. Maud Hoffman 50 00 

" 31. Florence Froechauer 50 00 

Total ?2,046 30 

Gash balance 7,053 70 

810,000 00 

Balance second quarter. $7,953 70 

Feb. 9. Geo. P. McGiDnls. P. M $100 00 

" 28. Alice Christian 60 00 

'• 28. May Stnart 50 00 

" 28. Maude Linn 50 00 

" 28. Maud Hoffman 50 00 

" 28. Florence Froschauer 50 00 

" 28. Mrs. B. T. Coney 16 67 

Mar. 15. H. Bennett, P. M 100 00 

" 31. Alice Christian 50 00 

" 31. May Stuart 50 00 

'■ 31. Maude Unn 50 00 

" 31. Maud Hoffman 50 00 

" 31. Florence Froschauer 50 00 

" 31. Mrs. B. T. Coney 60 00 

Apr. a Amer. Public Health Ass'n 6 00 

" 6. Pettla Dry Goods Co 120 

" 6. Durfee Bmbalmiug Fluid Co 7 85 

6. Adams Express Co 2 30 

" 6. Wm. B. Burford 389 7* 
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Apr. 6. American Express Co $4 32 

6. U. S. Express Co 6 46 

" 6. J. N. Hurtf, Subs. Brltleb Food Journal. . . 2 00 

" 0. 1. W. Smitli, ChemtBt 114 00 

'■ 6. The Scarborough Co S 00 

'■ 6. American Toilet Supply Co 2 25 

■' 6. Western Union Telegraph Co 4 21 

" 6. Smith Premier Co 3 76 

8. Parke, Davis & Co 5 75 

■' 6. The Wells Mfg. and Supply Co 4 75 

■' 6. The New Telephoue Co 21 30 

0. Jas. A. Bgan, M. D., Sec'y 10 CO 

" 0. Dr. C. M. ElaenbelsB 22 25 

0. Dr. T. Heuiy Duvis 14 65 

■' 6. Dp. Clark Cook 16 50 

■ 10. F. C. Benton 3 00 

■' 10, J. N. Hurty, Sec'y 80 84 

'■ 10. Dr. Wm. N. Wlshard 20 00 

■■ 10. Dr. Clark Cook IG 50 

■ 10. Dr. T. Henry Davis 14 55 

■' 10. Dr. C. M. Elsenbeiss 23 00 

■ 21. Dr. F. A. Tucker II 20 

■■ 21. Dr. T. Henry Davis 14 65 

'■ 21. Dr. Wm. N, Wlshard 10 uO 

May 1. May Stuart 50 00 

■ 1. Alice Chriatinn 50 00 

'■ I. Florence Froschauer 50 00 

1. Mrs. E. T, Coney 50 00 

- 1. Ethel Hoffman 50 00 

Total $1,901 19 

Cash balance 6.052 51 

$7,953 70 

Balance third quarter $6,052 51 

May 2. H. W. Bennett, P. M $100 00 

•• 31. May Stuart 50 00 

■• 31. Alice Christian 50 00 

■ 31. Maude Linn 50 00 

'■ 31. Florence Froschauer 50 00 

■' 31. Mrs. E. T. Coney 50 00 

■• 31. Ethel Hoffman 60 00 

.Tune 2. Dr. Jos. McFarland 60 00 

2. Dr. Seneca Egbert 60 00 

2. Dr. T. Henry Davla 28 45 

" 2. Dr. C. M. Eisenbeiss 82 90 

■■ 2. Dp. Wm. N. Wishard 20 00 

2. Dr. Fred A. Tucker 23 40 

■' 3. Dr. Chas. S. Bond 16 10 

■■ 3. Prof. R. Sackett 16 10 
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le 9. H. W. Bennett, P. M »100 00 

12. Dr. T. Henry Davis 14 OO 

12. Dr. Wm. N. Wishard 10 00 

12. Dr. Fred. A. Tucker 11 70 

30. May Stuart 50 00 

30. Alice Christian 50 00 

30. Maude Linn 50 00 

30. Florence Froschauer 50 00 

30. Ethel Holtman 50 00 

30. Mrs. E. T. Coney 50 00 

y 7. H. K. Mulford Co 3 19 

7. D. S. ExpresB Co 1 83 

7. Adams Express Co 4G 

7. American Express Co . 1 35 

7. Bobbs-Merrlll Co 2 87 

7. Indianapolis Calcium Light Co 5 00 

7. To Crossett & Bates "Pediatrics" 2 00 

7. Wm. B. Burford 981 95 

7. 6 Directories Tuberculosis Sanatoriuma. ... 4 50 

7. TO Lea Bros. & Co., booli 5 00 

7. American Toilet & Supply Co 2 45 

7. Dr. Wm. N. Wiahard 122 50 

7. Dr. J. N. Hurty 107 47 

7. J. L. Anderson 10 02 

7. Dr. F. A. Tucker 80 70 

7. New Teieplione Co 18 75 

7. Western Union Telegraph Co 2 08 

7. George J. Mayer 1 00 

7. Claypool Hotel 6 70 

7. J. A. Egan, Sec'y 10 00 

7. Dr. T. Henry Davis 13 70 

7. Dr. C. M. BisenbeisB 22 00 

7. Henry W. Bennett, P. M 100 00 

31. May Stuart 50 00 

31. Maude Linn 50 00 

31. Florence Froscbauer 50 00 

31. Alice Christian 50 00 

31. Ethel Hoffman 50 00 

Total 5235s 77 

Cash balance 3.193 74 

56,052 51 

Balance tourtb quarter 53.193 74 

E. 31. May Stuart 50 00 

31. Maude Linn 50 00 

31. Florence Froschauer 50 00 

31. Alice Christian 50 00 

31. Ethel Hoffman 50 00 

31. Bobbs-Merrlll Co.. gummed letters. . 84 
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Atts.31. Oeo. J. Ua^er, rubber stamp |0 20 

Sept 6. H. W. Bennett, P. M 100 00 

" 6. J. N. Hnrty 4 03 

" 6. J. L. Anderson 8 40 

" 6. The Schofleld-Plerson Co 1 00 

" 6. American Express Co 28 

6. U. S. Express Co 56 

'■ 6. Wm. B. Bnrford 123 07 

" 6. Dr. C. M. ElsenbelBs 18 50 

■' 6. Dr. T. Henry Davis 14 45 

■' 6. Dr. F. A. Tucker 1145 

" 6. Dr. Wm. N. Wlshard 10 00 

'• 6. Dr. Helene Knabe 30 75 

" 30. J.L.Anderson 4 21 

" 30. May Stuart 50 00 

*■ 30. MaudeUmi 50 00 

" 30. Florence Froscbauer 50 00 

■' 30. Alice CbriBtlan 60 00 

" 30. BMiel Hoffman 60 00 

Oct. 1. Amer. Toilet Supply Co S 75 

" 2. H. W. Bennett, P. M., stamps, per J. L. 

Anderson 100 00 

" 8. Dr. Ray Newcomb (services) 52 15 

" 3. Dr. A. W. Brayton (services) 29 20 

" 3. Aetna Cabinet Co., book-case 35 00 

'• 27. Dr. J. N. Hnrty ^.... 95 25 

" 27. J. L. Anderson, express and drayage 2 05 

" 27. American Express Co 90 

" 27. U. S. Express Co 1 89 

" 27. Adams Express Co 2 03 

" 27. Western Union Telegraph Co 5 64 

'■ 27. Wm. B. Burford 987 25 

" 27. Indianapolis Telephone Co. 33 90 

" 27. Dr. F. A. Tucker (Board meeting) 11 45 

" 27. Dr. F. A. Tucker (A. P. H. Ass'n meeting). 84 20 

•' 27. Dr. T. Henry Davis (Board meeOng) 14 45 

" 27. Dr. Wm. N. Wlshard (Board meeting) 10 00 

■' 27. Dr. N. D. Brayton (servlcea) 29 50 

■' 27. H. W. Bennett, P. M 100 00 

" 31. Wm. B. Burford (desk, chair and file cab- 
inet) 153 00 

'■ 31. May Stuart SO 00 

" 31. Maude Linn 50 00 

" 31. Alice Christian 50 00 

" 31. Florence Froschaner 50 00 

■' 31. Ethel Hoffman 50 00 

Balance reverting to general fund 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Kipense fund Nov. 1. 1904, to Oct. 31, 1905 JIO.OOO 00 

Expended first qnarter $2,446 30 

Expended second qnarter 1,801 19 

Expended third qnarter 2,858 77 

Expended toarth quarter 2,823 84 

9,630 10 

Balance reverting to general fund. . $369 90 

Secretary's salary f2,400 00 

Chief clerk's salary 1,000 00 

Appropriation 10,000 00 

Total $13,400 00 



LABOEATOBY OF HYGIENE MAINTENANCE FUND STATEMENT. 

July 27. Prof. H. E. Barnard, to express and drayage and 

street and railroad fare $8 15 

June 29. Baker & Adamson Chem. Co., to bill of acids 42 37 

" 30. H. E. Bisbop, assistant cbemlst, to services two weeks 30 00 

" 30. L. W- Bristol, to labor 101 days ' '. 15 75 

-' 30. Frank Kimbal, to labor 6 days 9 00 

July 7. Henry W. Bennett, P. M., to postage stamps 50 00 

" 6. Geo. J. Mayer, to rubber stamps 65 

" IS. Geo. J. Mayer, 2 rubber stamps, 3 Hue 60 

" 27. Prof. H. E. Barnard, cbemist, to services for July. . . 125 00 

" 31. H. E. Bisbop, assistant chemist, to services for July. 60 00 

" 31. Nellie M. Coney, to services for July 50 00 

" 31. Louis W. Bristol, to 6 days' labor 9 00 

" 31. Freight and drayage 1 26 

■' 20. B. B. Bstes & Sons, to 3 cases i-oz. S. T. boxes 58 73 

Aug. 8. New Haven Mills Mfg. Co., to 2,292 boxes 46 33 

July 31. Nellie M. Coney, salary tat August 50 00 

Aug. 31. Ed. W. Doser, to paints, oils and vamlsb 8 95 

" 31. Harry B. Bishop, salary for August. SO 00 

" 31. Geo. Mason, to labor 9 75 

" 31. L. W. Bristol, to labor 38 25 

" 31. Sanbom-Marsh Electric Co., mdse 3 SO 

" 31. Geo, J. Mayer, to atencll 1 00 

■' 31. Vonnegut Hardware Co., mdse 1 95 

" 31. Prof. H. B. Barnard, to salary for August 125 00 

" 14. Wm. B. Burford, to printing, stationery and supplies. 92 97 

" 21. George Mason, to labor 2 days 3 00 

" 31. Parke, Davis & Co., 50 tube culture media 2 50 

" 31, Adams Express Co., services in August 60 

" 31. American Express Co., to services in August 2 66 

" 3L Wm. B. BurfcHil, 100 engraved cards 3 00 

Sept.l6. Philip Brodns, to labor 2 weeks 20 00 
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Sept. 18. I.oul« W, Bristol, to expense per bills $32 80 

" 22. Hogan Transfer & Storage Co., freight and dra^age 

in August and September 10 86 

Aug. 14. Scbofletd-Pierson Co., to Pharmacopeia 4 00 

" 31. Prof. A. E. Barnard, cspenae at Noblesvllte August 

18th and 19th 6 44 

Sept.l9. HIbben-Hollweg Co., to mdse 3 68 

■' 22. Geo. J. Mayer, to 6 badges 4 50 

'■ 22. Central Supply Co., to mdse 6 24 

'• 22. H. E. Barnard, to salary 125 00 

'■ 22. H. E. Barnard, to expense 5 15 

■■ 30. H. E. Bishop, to salary 60 OO 

" 30. H. E. Bishop, to expense 25 

" 30. Mrs. Nellie M. Coney, to snlaiT for September 60 00 

■' 30. Louis W. Bristol, to salary 60 00 

" 30. Louis W, Bristol, to expense 47 54 

" 30. Philip Brodus, to salary 2 weeks .20 00 

■' 15. Standard Oil Co., to 5 gal. petroleum and 5-sal. can. . 85 

■' 30. ■Win. B. Burford, by bill priuting, stationery, etc 366 43 

July 10. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., to mdse 4 25 

Sept. 29. Bausch &. Lonib Optical Co,, to mdse 62 56 

" 30. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., to mdse 16 30 

Oct. 10. Louis W. Bristol, to expense per bill 57 90 

" 12. B. W. Cohn, to expense per bill 112 90 

■■ 18. B. W. Colin, to expense 67 07 

" 19. Louis W. Bristol, to expense 26 09 

•' 24. B. W. Cohn, to expense 135 63 

" 27. H. E. Barnard, to expense 55 54 

'■ 25. Dr. Helen Knabe. Oct. 3d to 7th 26 10 

" 19. G. E. Stechert & Co., by bill periodicals 1906 89 95 

'■ 21. G. E. Stechert & Co., by bill boots 99 81 

" 24. Mooney-Mueller Drug Co., by bill di-ugs 65 32 

'■ 26. Louis W. Bristol, to bill expense 35 99 

" 27. H. E. Barnard, to services in May, 1905 28 OO 

Sept. 4. Joseph Gardner, to 6 tin buckets 3 00 

■' 30. Central Union Tel. Co., to toils 1 70 

Oct. 1. The Aquoa Dlst. Water Co., 53 gals, double distilled 

water 4 24 

1. The Francis Pbai-macy Co., to mdse 1 10 

" 2. Ed. W. Doser, to mdse 85 

" 4. L. E. Morrison & Co,, to traveling Img 4 60 

■' 13. Sabs & Co., to mdse 8 28 

" 24. Lilly & Stfllnaker, to mdse 2 60 

" 24. Vonnegut Hardware Co., to sundry mdse 36 20 

" 20. Germania Clinical Laboratory, to bill blood serum 

media 45 00 

" 27. American Express Co., to services September and 

October 9 40 

"' 27. Adams Express Co.. to services September and Oc- 
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Oct. 27. United States Express Co.. 1o services September and 

October *il 05 

" 2U. Hogan Tranefer aiid Storage Co., to freight and dray- 

ege 4 07 

6. Baker & Co., Inc., to platinum wire 5 10 

" 23. Wm. B. Burford, to printing, binding and statlouery. 4ti7 OS 

■■ 27. E. H. Sargent & Co., to mdse 51 65 

" 25. Daniel Stewart Co., to bill drugs 33 67 

" 24. Whitall-Tatum Co., to bill mdae 114 38 

" 21. E. H. Sargent & Co., to bill mdse 23 50 

. ■' 23. E. H. Sargent & Co., to bill mdse 328 82 

" 27. H. W. Bennett, P. M., to postage stamps 200 00 

■' 31. Dp. Helene Knabo, asst. bad., to servicee in October 

and expenses 00 80 

" 31. Freaney Bros., to bill plumbing and fitting 391 79 

•• 31. Lilly & Stalnaker, to mdse 12 IS 

•■ 31. Commercial Distilling Co., to alcohol 23 39 

'' 31. Fertig & Kevers, to muslin sign 4 50 

" 31. Central Union Tel. Co., to tolls for October 45 

■■ 31. H. B. Baniard, to salary , , 125 00 

" 31. H. E. Barnard, to expense 58 OO 

" 31. H. B. Bishop, to salary 60 00 

" 31. H. E. Blsbop, to samples groceries 15 70 

- 31. B. W. Cohn, to salary 28 days 60 00 

" 31. B. W. Cohn, expense traveling and samples. 132 41 

•■ 31. Louis W. Bristol, to salary 60 00 

" 31. Iiouis W. Bristol, to expense traveling and samples. , 18 41 

" 31. Mrs. Nellie M. Coney, to salary 50 00 

" 31. Philip Brodus, to salary, janitor 44 17 

" 31. H. D. Cornelias, to labor graining, staining, glazing, 

etc 94 60 

$5,204 56 

Appropriation maintenance fund $10,000 00 

Expended 6,204 50 



?4,796 4 



LABOKATORY OF HYGIENE EQUIPMENT FUND STATEMENT. 

June 27. Central Wire & Iron Worlts, to wire baskets and 

Btanda S31 20 

" 16. Baiter & Co., Inc., to merchandise fi57 39 

.fuly 8. Baker & Co., Inc., to merctmndise ** 9(i 

B. Smltb Premier Typewriter Co., typewriter, dealt and 

chair 123 50 

" 20. Pioneer Brass Wocita, to 50 biaas packing boxes. . . 6 00 

June 13. BmestLeitz, to Idoa. asbestos boards, 40x40xi 22 59 

-Inly 14- Th« Bmll GfJwpr O-, to 10 rtoz, Nonnler tnbps. ar; «' 
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Jul; 15. Tbe Wagner Glass Worbs. to bill cbemical glass and 

outfits $57 87 

" 26. The VoDDegut Hardware Co.. bill tools 9 50 

" 24. Joseph Gardner, to one oven 42 00 

■' 19. E. H. Sargent &. Co., bill glassware 364 7& 

Aug. 15. Ballweg & Co., by 60 water bottle carrier boxes 30 00 

" 15. Wm. B. Bnrford, to office desk, chair and steel die of 

seal 63 25 

" 16. E. H. Eldridge Lumber Co., by counter, tables and 

wall cases 510 00 

" S. American Name Plate Co., to centrifugal milk testing 

machine 76 00 

Sept.22. E. H. Sargent & Co., to bill mdae 775 37 

" 22. Wm. Langsenkamp, to bill mdse 97 50 

" 22. Efroymson & Wolf, to bill mdse 4 65 

" 13. Sander & Recker Furniture Co., to office desk 60 00 

" 13. Sander & Recker Furniture Co., to office chair 12 00 

" 27. Eimer & Amend, to bill mdse 512 66 

" 30. H. D. Cornelius, by work and material laboratory of 

hygiene 91 00 

Oct. 5. H. D. Cornelius, to material painting and plastering 

laboratory 92 22 

Sept.ll. B. H. Eldridge Lumber Co., to bill mdse 24 00 

Oct. 7. Eureka Refrigerator Co., to 1 Opal refrigerator 176 00 

" 21. The Emll Grelner Co., to bill glass tubes 58 34 

" 12. Bauscb & Lomb Optical Co., to bill mdse 315 00 

" 21. Bansch & Lomb Optical Co., to bill mdse 174 35 

" 31. Central Supply Co., to pipe and flstures laboratory. . 60 16 



^,390 20 
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REPORT ON STATE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 
FOR J905. 



STATE MEDICINE. 



Medical. — 

"An Act in regard to the State Board of Medical Kegis- 
tration and Examination and concerning eligibility to 
examination before such board." 

This act was a compromise between scientific medicine and 
osteopathy. The osteopaths presented a bill creating a special 
board for the examining, registering and licensing of members of 
their school. The existing State "Board of Registration and Ex- 
amination and the regular profession opposed the hill and finally 
a compromise was made, a law with the above title being passed. 
This law adds one more member to the existing board, making 
six members in all, and provides, "That any osteopathist now prac- 
ticing in and a resident of the State of Indiana, and holding a 
diploma from a reputable college of osteopathy, as determined by 
the State Board of Medical Kegistration and Examination, shall 
be eligible to an examination on proper application to the said 
board, and should he pass an examination, that he shall be granted 
a certificate for a license forthwith to practice osteopathy in In- 
diana." 

Court Decisions Concerning the Medical Law.— There have 
been no lower and no supreme court decisions which in any way 
detract from the original form o£ the law. A score or more prose- 
cutions brought for illegal practice have all been won. It remains 
true, however, that the traveling advertising quack who has a 
license, can pursue his infamous work. 

Dental. — No amendments to the existing dental law and no new 
statutes governing dentistry were passed, 
mil 
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Dental Court Decisions. — Two decisions were rendered during 
the year, both pertaining to the illegal practice of dentistry. No 
case occurred pertaining to the construction or constitutionality of 
the law. 

Pharmaceutical. — No amendments to the existing law and no 
new statutes. 

Pharmaceutical Court Decisions. — None of importance. Only 
one or two prosecutions on account of illegal practice. 

Hygiene. — Two statutes directly concerning hygiene and sis- 
teen indirectly connected therewith were passed. 

First: State Laboratory of Hygiene. — This law creates a 
"State Laboratory of Hygiene" as a department of the State 
Board of Health and under the general control of said board. 
The laboratory shall be at Indianapolis, shall have a superintend- 
ent "learned and skilled in bacteriology and pathology" and "a 
skilled chemist," It "shall be used for making analysis of foods 
and drugs for the purpose of enforcing the pure food and drug 
laws, for making sanitary analyses, pathological examinations 
and studies in hygiene and preventive medicine to aid in the en- 
forcement of the health laws, and for no other purpose." All work 
shall be — "exclusively and entirely for the public benefit, and no 
fees shall be charged." This laboratory, an absolute essential for 
a modern State Board of Health, was secured only after six efforts 
before the legislature. Since the going into effect of the law, 
.\pril 16, 1905, the State Board has energetically proceeded to 
open and to start in active work this new department; and it is 
hoped it will be open for public services by early fall. 

Second: A State Tuberculosis Gommission.^This commission 
was created by a joint resolution introduced into the Senate. It 
gives power to appoint five commissioners, two from the Senate, 
two from the House of Representatives and the fifth a practicing 
physician. The said commission is to "investigate the need of a 
hospital for the treatment of tuberculosis in this State and the 
work of such institutions in other States." The members of the 
commission are — Dr. Loren Gage, Grandview, Chairman; Dr. 
Theo. Potter, Indianapolis, Secretary, and K. N. Elliott, Conners- 
ville ; A. G. Cavins, Terre Haute ; C&r\ E. Wood, Seymour. 

ThiTd: Laws Indirectly Relating to Hygiene. — (1') Prescrib- 
ing reqiiirements for nurses, (2) Authorizing the establishment of 
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eountv hospitals, (3) Creating an epileptic village, (4) Creating 
a county drainage commissioner, (5) Concerning public parks, 
(6) Control of lawn and shade treea, (Y) Disposal of garbage by 
removal or cremation in cities of the fifth class, (8) City depart- 
ments of health and charities, (9) Concerning sprinkling and 
sweeping of streets in cities, (10) Establishing sewers and drains 
in cities, (11) Saturday half holidays in cities of 35,000 or more, 
(12) Examination of embalmers, (13) Controlling the sale of 
cigarettes on account of havoc to morals and health, (14) Creat- 
ing a coal mine inspector, (15) Protection of forests, (16) Mar- 
riage law forbidding marriage of those afflicted with a transmis- 
sible disease. 

The marriage law demands special attention. It is a marked 
deviation from the ordinary, inasmuch as it forbids the marriage 
of epileptics, insane, paupers, and those afflicted with a transmis-' 
sible disease. It further makes it the duty of the State Board of 
Health to furnish forms of application to marry to the county 
clerks and gives power to the Board to revise the forms from time 
to time as may be advisable. It may be that this law affords an 
opportunity for the State Board of Health to do something toward 
restoring the evils which come to females through the transmission 
of venereal diseases by infected husbands. 

Failed. — The bill for a new health law failed. This bill pro- 
vided for the accurate collection, tabulation, analysis and publi- 
cation of deaths, births and contagious diseases, extended the terms 
of the health officers to four years, provided adequate compensa- 
tion, and gave police powers for the better enforcement of the 
health laws. This bill passed the Senate and also passed to third 
reading in the House, There it met with the violent opposition 
of the Speaker who held it up, thus bringing its defeat. It is a 
matter of regret that the economic and humane work to be done 
through this bill has been defeated. 



S-Bd.of H»Uh. 
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EPIDEMICS IN INDIANA IN 1904. 



Smallpox was epidemic in one hundred and sixty-seven locali- 
ties. In that year in the whole state 6,185 cases were reported, 
with 97 deaths. It is certain that not over 70 per cent of all 
smallpox cases were reported. At this estimate there were 8,040 
cases in all during the year. The anomaly atill exists of physi- 
cians who can not diagnose aberrant smallpox. In numerous in- 
stances it is not even suspected when unquestionably present and 
in other instances it has all manner of names given to it. The 
very fatal form known as black smallpox has appeared in three 
localities, the last time at Indianapolis, being in a woman whose 
daughter died in St. Louis of the malady. 

Diphtheria was epidemic in only seven places. The deaths 
numbered 384, and there were 3,7fiC cases reported, against 423 
deaths and 3,968 cases in 1(108. A marked decrease. 

Scarlet Fever was epidemic in 26 localities. There were 192 
deaths and 3,003 eases, against 164 deaths and 2,907 eases in 
1903, The disease was very mild in most instaneeo. That scores 
of eases occurred without recognition is a conclusion forced upon 
us by many reports and investigation. 

Typhoid Fever was epidemic in 76 localities. It prevailed un- 
usually in Indianapolis in September and October, The total 
deaths numbered 1,013 and the cases reported 8,087. It may be 
pertinent to remark that not a little of the typhoid fever which op- 
presses Indiana is directly attributable to so-called "economy." 
Even in the presence of death and numerous cases, officials when 
exhorted to do those things necessary to control and prevent ty- 
phoid, hesitate or refuse because of the cost. It thus appears 
that money, or perhaps, political buncomb, is regarded of higher 
importance than health and happiness. It is a pleasure to note 
that cyphoid is decreasing, as appears from the following table; 
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Diarrheal niseaaeg cmtimie their deadly work. There ivere 
1,629 deaths under 5 jears of age in 1904 against 1,449 in 1903 ; 
the rates being respectively 61.3 and 57,5 per 100,000 of people. 
As want of proper care and improper feeding are the principal in- 
ducing causes of diarrheal affections, it plainly appears that phyai- 
cians have much to do in the line of instructions in these lines. 
The State Hoard of "ffcalth distributed 10,000 circulars dealing 
with the prevention of diarrheal diseases in 1904, and the same 
number will be distributed in 1905. 

Pneumonia increased in 1904, as the following table shows: 
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The deaths in 1904 numbered 3,733 and 2,560 in 1903. This 
is an increase of 6.3 per cent. In Chicago and New York the in- 
crease in pneumonia has brought out much comment from the lay 
as well as the medical press, and in both cities the cases are now 
required to be reported and preventive instructions are published. 
It is surely high time that this society took some action. 

Tuberculosis seems to be increasing in Indiana, as appears by 
the following table : 
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The average rate for the last five years was 159.7 and for 1904 
the rate is 188.1, which is an increase in rate of 17.7 per cent in 
] 904 over the average for the last five years. The people are cer- 
tainly awakening to the importance of fighting tuherculosia. This 
is shown by the interest taken in the mattfir by the newspapers 
and bv the numerous letters received from citizens at the State 
Board. 

At the first annual meeting of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, held at Washington, D. C, 
May 18-19, 1905, many features of the tuberculosis prevention 
and cure problem were considered, but chief among them was the 
question of climate. The conclusions were; 

First. — Climate is not essential nor even the most important 
factor in its treatment. 

Second. — Fresh air, rest and nourishing food in abundance are 
necessary, and the patient must be r^;ular in all of his habits with 
regard to them. 
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ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR 1905. 
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REGISTRATION REPORT, 1905. 



This report is for the calendar year 1905. The population 
figures are estimated from the census of 1900 according tfl the 
method of tiie United States Census Bureau. 

Table 1 is a classification of all deaths with rates per 100,000, 
classified and arranged according to the International system. 

Table 2 gives the classification of deaths from all causes by 
months, ages, color, nationality, and conjugal condition. 

Table 2A is a recapitulation of the classified deaths by months, 
ages, color, nationality and conjugal conditions. 

Table 3 gives deaths from all causes by counties, months, ages, 
color, nationality and conjugal condition. 

Table 4 gives the deaths from certain diseases by geographical 
sections and by counties. 

Table 5 gives death fates from certain important causes, by 
counties and by geographical sections. 

Table 6, annual death rates for six years, 1900 to 1906, with 
averages of cities of 10,000 population and over, compared with 
rural and State rates. 

Table A gives births by counties, months, color and nationality 
of parents. 

Table B gives births by counties, number of children bom to 
each mother, general ages of parents, stillbirths, plurality and il- 
legitimate births. 

Table C gives, by counties, the marriages by months, color and 
nationality 

Table U gives, by counties, the marriages by grouped ages. 
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VITAL STATISTICS* 

The Bcience of vital statistics <!OmpriBes the analysis and synthe- 
sis of facts concerning the life-history of populations. It points 
out where and to what extent disease and death are on the increase, 
and suggests, therefore, the inauguration of combative sanitarj' 
effort, the efficiency of which it enables us to measure. It fur- 
nishes the basis for the study of all the various social problems 
which affect increase and diminution in numbers. 

It is axiomatic that the facts employed must be numerous and 
accurately stated and classified, in order that the information sup- 
plied therefrom shall be trustworthy and of value. These facts 
comprise those which are yielded by the census, as numbers, age, 
sex, color, occupation, and conjugal relations, and those reported 
t« and recorded by local and central authorities concerning infec- 
tious diseases, marriages, births, and deaths. 

The study of these facts and their correct interpretation are by 
no means simple. In census years, it is not difficult to obtain prac- 
tically accurate information of the size of the population and the 
ratios of births, marriages, and deaths, and at all times to know 
the degree of prevalence of notifiable diseases ; but the intelligent 
interpretation of these facts is cft«n, if not usually, a most com 
plex problem. In the hands of those who understand the fallacies, 
the Dumeroufl sources of error, the corrections to be applied, and 
the comparative values, statistics can be made to yield knowledge 
of immense value to sanitary science ; but in the hands of the un- 
skilled or unscrupulous, they may be more productive of harm 
than absolute ignorance, for it is better not to know at all than to 
be misinformed. 

It ia well known that it is often possible apparently to prove tw.i 
direct opposites with the same statistics, the fallacies being unob- 
served, and to this fact is due the low estimate in which all statis- 
tical studies are held by those incapable of distinguishing the false 
from the true. Statistics may be made to lie while they appear to 
tell the truth, and they have been raised to superlative rank, there- 
fore, among falsifiers of all degrees. 
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Ab has been said already, the interpretation of statistics is no 
simple matter. It reqnireg, in fact, a mind not only naturally 
logjical, but trained in dra^ping scientific inferences, in the rect^ni- 
tion and avoidfinco of the influence of fallacy, and in the correct 
estimation of the value of different factors and disturbing in- 
fluences. But even with several such minds working on the same 
mass of material, decided differences may be found in their re- 
spective conclusions, some apparently small fact being overlooked 
Iiy one or being credited with undue importance by another. 
Therefore, in publishing facta and inferences, it is well to give as 
much as possible of the details and to bring out clearly the tiiread 
of the reasoning leading to the final conclusions, for then, other 
analy.sts may, by pointing out debatable issues, assist in deducing 
the absolute truth. 

The Census, — The very foundation of vital statistics is a knowl- 
edge of the size of the population and of the ages of the units of 
which it is composed. In census years this may be regarded as 
substantially accurate, b»it in the intervening years it is necessary 
to make estimates based on past and present indications, which 
may lead to wide variations from the truth, not susceptible of cor- 
rection until the next enumeration. The census is taken in all 
civilized countries at stated intervals, usually of five or ten years. 
In Trance and in Germany, it is taken every five years; in this 
country and in Great Britain, every ten years. In this 
country, many of the individual States have an indepoident 
enumeration in the middle of the intercensal period, so that the 
census is virtually quinquennial. The census gives the population 
of each community and important facts as to age distribution, sex 
distribution, race, occupations, and civil state. 

From the very nature of the work, dealing in a very short time 
with vast numbers of individual sources of information, no census 
can be absolutely accurate, but under present methods the results 
obtained may be regarded as being as nearly accurate aa possible. 
It is probable that in a large degree the errors counterbalance one 
another, but how far, can be only a matter of conjecture. 

The sources of error in census taking are intentional frauds and 
negligence on the part of the enumerators, ignorance and wilful 
misstatement on the part of those interrogated, absence of resi- 
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dents when called upon, and inclusion of transient visitors. In 
1890, it is well known, in certain cities grosa frauds were prac- 
ticed in "padding"' the returns so as to increase the fees due the 
individual enumerators concerned. In one case, a hotel register, 
running back seven years, is known to have served as an aid m 
the manufacture of population returned. During the same 
census, many complaints were made that whole streets and dis- 
tricts were omitted altogether, the inference being that the enu- 
merators either did not regard the work as sufficiently remunera- 
tive, or made up their report-s regardless of the facts and without 
the disagreeable necessity of going from house to house for infor- 
mation only slowly obtained. 

Ignorance on the part of the person questioned is doubtless a 
more fruitful source of error than intentional misstatement. 
Many persons do not know their age and give, therefore, only a 
guess, which is moat commonly expressed in multiples of five and 
ten, more especially the latter. Again, any data concerning the 
occupants of a house are given by persona not qualified to know ; 
thus, the returns for a whole family may be based upon the state- 
ment of a servant not long in the place. 

Intentional misstatement is moat common with regard to age 
and cccupation, many wishing to appear younger, others older 
than they really are, and many being reluctant t« state correctly 
the occupations of themaelvea and of membera of their house- 
holds, preferring, perhaps, to record others more "genteel" or im- 
portant Other wilful misstatements are very commonly due to 
that over-development of the sense of humor that disposes ita un- 
fortunate possessor to regard extravagant lying as the acme of wit. 

The intentional misstatement of age ia more commonly a fault 
of women than of men. Women are prone to understate their 
ago after passing twenty-five; with men, the tendency is to add 
rather than subtract. After twenty-five, many women become 
sensitive and give their ages as under that age, and do not progreas 
for several years. Thia is shown statistically by the British cen- 
sus returns, from which it appears that the girls of 10 to 15 years 
of. one census, who become women of 20 to 25 years of the next 
census, rpacb these latter age periods without suffering any loss in 
number through death and emigration, but; on the contrary, with 
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an augmentation, while the women of 20 to 25 jeara, who be- 
come 30 to 35 years old at the nest census, show a very great 
diminution in number. 

Thus, as shown by Dr. Farr, the Registrar-General, in 1841, 
the number of girls of 10 to 15 years was 1,003,119, and in 1851, 
the number of women of 20 to 25 years was 1,030,456, or 27,337 
more, while the women of 20 to 25 years in 1841 numbered 
073,696 and yielded in 1851 only 768,711— a loss of 204,985. 
It is inconceivable thai the losses among the younger group, due 
to death and emigration, should have been more than offset by 
immigration to the extent of 27,337, and that the same influence 
should have failed to the extent of 204^985 to do the same thing 
for those of the later age periods. This discrepancy is said to he 
capable of demonstration by comparison of the returns of any 
two consecutive subsequent enumerations. Children's ages are 
very eommonly overstated in the earliest years; then, as the 
limit of age for free transportation in public conveyances is 
passed, they are imderstated as long as possible. Finally, when 
the statutory minimum of age is the only bar to the utilization of 
children in the various trades, the years held back are restored 
with some additions. 

Estimated Population, — In intercensal years, it is necessary to 
estimate as nearly as possible the growth or decline of a popula- 
tion, making use of such factors as can be obtained by comparison 
of the two preceeding enumerations and from other observed in- 
fluences. This is very commonly done by dividing the difference 
between the figures of the two by the number of years of the inter- 
val, thus obtaining the yearly increase or diminution, and reducing 
it to a percentage which is assumed to be the rule obtaining until 
the next census. This, of course, is merely a guess which may be 
near or very wide of the truth, since very many influences may 
he in operation to bring about conditions actually very different. 
But one must work with the best data available and eliminate as 
much of error as possible, hence the ratio of increase or diminu- 
tion is assumed to hold until the next census, and in the mean- 
time errors must be diminished as much as possible. 

One of the first errors into which one falls is in assuming a 
fixed ratio, based up the above-mentioned method of calculation. 
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Let it be assumed, for example, that the aanunl increase in the 
population of a city of 100,000 inhabitants, determined by a com- 
parison of the two preceding enumerations, is 2 per cent. ; if we 
reckon that in 5 years' time the population will have increased 5 
times 2 per cent., that is to say, from 100,000 to 110,000, we fall 
at once into error, for the increase proceeds not by simple but by 
compound interest, since in reckoning by simple interest no al- 
lowance is made for the augmentation of capital, so to speak, due 
to the annual increase in the number of persons arriving at the 
nubile period. 

Thp method generally adopted is, therefore, based on the as- 
sumption that population increases in geometrical rather than 
arithmetical progression, and the formula employed is P' ^ P 
(I + r)" in which f represents the estimated population, P the 
population according to the last census, r the annual rate of in- 
crease per unit of population, ascertained by comparison of two 
successive enumerations, and n the number of the intercensal year 
in question. On the basis of a 3-per-cent. annual increase, the 
pouplation at the end of the first year would he 102,000; at the 
end of the second, it would be 103,000 plus 3 per cent., or 104,- 
040; at the end of the third, 106,121; at the end of the fourth, 
108,24-3; and at the end of the fifth, 110,408, or an increase of 
408 over the original estimate. 

As an illustration of the manner of applying this formula in 
the estimation of the population at the expiration of the fifth 
intercensal year, in this instance of an original population of 
100,000 increasing at the rate of 2 per cent., the following may 
serve. The formula is P' = 100,000 x (1 4- .02)''; (1 + .OS)"* 
= 1.10408. 100,000 X 1.10408 = 110,408 = P* as given 
above. Much time is saved in the calculation by recourse to lo- 
garithms. For a proper estimation of the population at any par- 
ticular period in the year on this basis, due allowance must be 
made for the fraction of the uncompleted year. 

Population is sometimes estimated by using as a factor the 
average number of persons per habitation according to the preced- 
ing census returns, and multiplying this by the number of houses 
found to be occupied at the time. Sometimes, also, the number of 
restored voters is used as a basis of calculation, and again the 
birth rate, and again the number of children in attendance at the 
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several schools. These methods, however, are very faulty and 
often pven quite valueless, 

"Whatever the method adopted and notwithstanding the calcu- 
lations of the amount of influencp exerted by emigration, immi- 
gration, unusual prevalence of or freedom from infective dis- 
eases and other factors, estimation of population is very fre- 
quently wide of the truth. Within recent years, for example, the 
most careful estimate of the population of London by the Regis- 
trar-General was found by the census retums^to be no less than a 
quart'jr of a million in excess of the truth. With errors in es- 
timation come necessarily errors in all the ratios of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, and these must, therefore, undergo correction 
at the proper time. 

Increase of Population. — The growth in population due to ex- 
cess of births over deaths is known as the natural increase. That 
which ia due to excess of births phis immigration over deaths plus 
emigration, is known as the actual increase. Fluctuations in 
natural increase are caused by changes in mortality and birth 
rates ; thus, a decline may be due to a diminution in the number 
of births, or to an increase in the number of deaths, or, more 
markedly, to both. Fluctuations in actual increase are caused by 
the same influences plus those of immigration and emigration. 
Growth may, therefore, be slow or fast, and steady or varied and 
spasm.odic, according to ever possible changing conditions, gov- 
erned largely by commercial prosperity or depression. Decline 
in population may be due to excess of deaths over births, but is 
conmionly the consequence of emigration. 

Population Constitution. — What is known as the constitution 
of a population shows the relative proportions of males and fe- 
males and of persons of different age periods. These facts are 
obtained only from the census returns, and are commonly accepted 
as holding good until the next census gives different figures. In 
cities and largo towns, the proportion of females is generally con- 
siderably higher than that of males, while in country districts 
the reverse is true or the excess is slight. This is explained in 
several ways : In the first place, women are, in general, longer 
lived t-ban men; in the second, men are more prone than women 
to return, when advanced in years, to country distrieta from which 
they originally sprang; and again, men wear out under the con 
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ditions obtaining in crowded communities more rapidly than 
women. In the population at large, males are more numerous 
than females. 

Age distribution lins a very important bearing on the death 
rate, since, as is well kuown, the liighest death rates, so far as age 
is concerned, occur always in the earlier age periods. Therefore, 
the pi-eponderance of individuals of one and another age period 
has a very great influence in demonstrating apparent differences 
in salubrity of different localities, when the actual sanitary condi- 
tions are identical. With such agreement in sanitary conditions, 
a coniiounity which includes a much larger proportion of young 
children will show a larger death nitc an<l a smaller marriage rate 
than another in which the population is more largely made up of 
young adults. In consequence, it is necessary, in instituting com- 
parisons between t^vo localities, to take into account (and make 
corrections therefor) the differences in age distribution, and to 
reduce the respective populations to a common standard. 

Registrars' Returns.-^lte turns concerning births, marriages, 
deaths and causes thereof, and cases of infective diseases are 
made to local authorities, such as boards of health, and city or 
town clerks or registrars. Tn conjunction with census returns or 
estimates of population, they reveal the sanitary and sociological 
conditions obtaining from weelc to week, month to month, and 
year to year, in any commiiniLy in which they are made. Through 
them we are enabled to watch the death rate from all causes and 
from any one cause, the amount of preventable disease, the prob- 
able fluctuations in populations, and other facts of interest con- 
cerning communities and groiips thereof. They convey informa- 
tion as to sanitary conditions and suggest wherein improvement 
in various directions is possible. 

Thfc individual facts must, of course, be accurately observed and 
stated. This is particularly true of causes of death and distribu- 
tion of infective diseases. The importance of proper groupings is 
well shown by the worthlessness of the lax returns not infrequent- 
ly observed. For example, it is not unusual, especially in the 
older tables, to find "dropsy" standing side by side with "heart 
disease," "kidney disease," iJright's disease, and other general or 
vague terms. 
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Tlie value of the aggregate facta depends very largely upon the 
length of time during vrhioh they have been gathered, since only 
with the lapse of time can eonipariaona be instituted and the in- 
fluence of temporary conditions eliminated or minimized. They 
mnst be sufficiently numerouR -to yield correct averages, for the 
larger the number of facts, the smaller the fluctuations caused by 
individual units, and conversely, the smaller the number, the 
greater the influence of single units, and the greater the chance of 
error; or, more definitely stated, accuracy increases as the square 
root of the number of units. Thus, 400 units will yield but half 
the error of 100, and 000 will yield but a third. In no way, per- 
haps, can the great influence of individual components of a small 
aggregate and the small influence of the unit when the aggregate 
progressively increases be better illustrated than by the daily fluc- 
tuations in the comparative standing of a number of athletic or- 
ganizations, such as ball clubs and bowling clubs, in competition 
among themselves for a prize or championship. In the beginning 
single events may cause entire rearrangement, and the fluctuations 
are wide and the curves most irregular; then, as the number of 
events increases, the fluctuations are less abrupt and the changes 
in the curves are gradual. 

In order that statistics ;nay be useful, they must admit of com- 
parison with similar figures obtained in other years and also at 
other places. But correct deductions can be drawn only when tin- 
conditions are at least apparentlv the same or when there is b',H 
one essential difl'erence. One may not, for example, compare 
the death rate of New York for the winter of 1898 with that of 
Detroit for the summer of 1875, and expect to obtain thereby any 
information of value. In order to measure the full influence of 
any one important condition, the other conditions must be in 
agreement or it must be possible to make correct allowance for any 
degree of divergence. 

Again, one must not ignore the effect of temporary local con- 
ditions, such, for exan;ple, as an accident in a small community 
whereby a number of persons are killed at once and others die 
later from the effects of their injuries. The death rate of that 
town for that year would be abnormally high, and the sanitary 
condition of the place might be made by figures to appear much in- 
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preventable diseases are much higher all the time. 

Marriage Rates. — Statistics as ta marriage vary considerably 
from year to year, according to various circumstances and es- 
pecially with changing conditions in the prosperity of the general 
population. The rate is commonly greater in cities and towns 
than in coimtry districts, not that country-bred people are less in- 
clined to marry, but because large numbers of them are attracted 
to populous centers after arriving at the wage-earning age, and 
there they marry. 

The marriage rate is usually expressed as so many per 1,000 of 
population, but this is commonly open to objection, in that it may 
convey false impressions concerning inclination or disinclination 
to as'iume the new responsibilities, and also concerning the com- 
munal prosperity. Here, the importance of the population con- 
stitution as to age periods and sex is very clear, for in a com- 
munity made up largely of old pereons, young children, and do- 
mestic servants from without, the number of marriages occurring 
among the marriageable element might be very considerable and 
yet the rate per 1,000 of population would be low. Therefore, a 
more instructive method of expression would be a statement of 
the rate obtaining among those of marriageable age. Again, the 
number per 1,000 of population does not admit of proper compari- 
son of different communities in this particular, unless their popu- 
lation constitution is substantially the same. 

Fluctuations in marriage rates are due to other causes than 
commercial prosperity and depression. It has been observed, for 
example, that a condition of war diminishes the rate by with- 
drawing from the marriageable ranks of wage-earners large nun:- 
bers of able-bodied active men. With return of peace and its at- 
tendant release of the troops to civil life, the rate is augmented. 
Thus, during 1870, when France and Germany were at war, the 
marriage rates sank respectively to 12.1 and 14.8 ; two years later 
(1878) they advanced to 19.5 and 20,7. Age constitution, too. 
has necessarily an important influence in causing fluctuations. 
Thus, in a community largely made up of youths and maidens, the 
time comes when an unusual amount of marriagable material be- 
comes available, and the rate at once advances. 
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A period of unusual increase in the rate, from whatever cause, 
ia commonly followed by a corresponding decline, just as business 
prosperity and depression are marked by regular waves. But the 
general trend is unmistakably toward a diminution. For nearly 
30 yetirs, a very gradual decline has obtained in nearly all highly 
civilized countries. 

That more women marry than men, sounds paradoxical, but is. 
nevpctheless, true : for men are more prone than women to second 
and third marriages, and statistics show that the tendency of wid- 
owers to marry spinsters is much more marked than that of 
bachelors to marry widows. 

The Rge at which marriage occurs has a very important bearing 
on the natural increase of population, since whether a woman mar- 
ries early or late in the child-bearing period, determines, other 
conditions being the same, the extent of fruitfulnesa and, more 
particularly, the interval between successive generations. Statis- 
. tics indicate that among the native-bom of this country, particu- 
larly in those parts longest settled, and in Great Britain and other 
countries in which the highest degree of civilization has been 
reached, the iverage age at marriage is steadily increasing. This 
has been attributed to an intelligent seltishneas, tending to defer 
the assumption of responsibility for the maintenance of others, 
thus ensuring an unrestricted enjoyment of the fruits of labor; 
and to the wider opportunities for profitable employment of wo- 
men, with conRe<;uent les3ened dppendence upon marriage as a 
means of support 

Birth Rates. — Statistics as to births are expressed in the same 
manner as those concerning marriage; namely, as so many per 
1,000 of population. Thi? i-Htic is known as the crude birth rate 
and conveys no information concerning the proportion of women 
of the child-bearing age who have added to the population. Here, 
again, a more accurate and instructive method of expression might 
be based upon a comparison of the number of legitimate births 
with the number of married women below 45 years of age, and of 
the number cf illegitimate births with the number of single wo- 
men tif the same limit of age. Under any system, still-births are 
not inelude<l in cither the births or deaths, though they are cer- 
tified. 
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Birth rates naturally vary very greatly in different communi- 
ties, the eame as marriage rates, and for the same reasons. Or- 
dinarily, they are higher in cities than in the country, and during 
and immediately following periods of prosperity than during 
times of depression. A higher rate is to be expected of a manu- 
facturing and commercial center than of a purely residential town, 
where a large number of immarried domestics, employed by the 
well-to-do and rich, sWell the population and lower the rates of 
both marriages and births in the manner already mentioned. In 
the latter case, the married inhabitants may be unusually prolific, 
and the birth rate, e^tpressed per 1,000 of married women below 
45, would be very high ; yet, the crude birth rate would be low. 
So, in comparing two communities in respect to births, accuracy 
demands that they shall be reduced to a common basie. 

The higher bii-th rate in cities and lai^ towns is due to the 
greater proportion of women of child-bearing age, the higher mar- 
riage rate, and the earlier marriage age that there obtain among 
people of the lower classes. 

Since the proportion of deaths in the earliest years of childhood 
is very high, it follows that a high birth rat« is always asso- 
ciated with a high death rate, but at the same time, a high birtli 
rate implies a large proportion of married persons in the fuh 
vigor of life at that age period which is associated with a low rate 
of mortality, and thus the influence on the death rate is more or 
leas corrected. A continued high birth rate necessarily implies a 
large proportion of growing children who, year by year, swell the 
ranks of the reproductive. 

A low birth rate, by causing a relative increase in the propor- 
tion of persons of the age periods of low mortality, may bring 
about a low death rate, but if it continues long enough to bring 
the population to a high average age, it will be succeeded by a 
rapid increase in the death rate due to diseases of advancing years. 

Thfi birth rates of many countries, like the marriage rates, have 
for some years shown a steady decline. This is due somewhat to 
the increasing average age at marriage, which reduces the period 
of reoroduetion, but largely to artificial restrictions and economic 
considerations. The great decline in the birth rate of France has 
attracted widespread attention and become the subject of grave 
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concern to the authorities and other thinking people of that coun- 
try. A hunflred years ago, over a quarter of the population of 
what are known as the Great Powers was French ; to-day, not- 
withstanding the marked disinclination of that people to emigrate 
and geek new homes, the proportion has fallen to about one-eighth. 
In 1S91, according to census returns, of every hundred families, 
22 had but two children, and 24, hut one, apiece. The decline in 
births is not due to poverty, for it is among the poorest there, as 
elsewhere, that the largest families are raised. The same in- 
fluences appear to have been in operation for- some years in Eng- 
land and Wales, where, since 1S76, when the birth rate was 36.3, 
' it fell pw^ressively in 20 years to 29.7, and showed in the last 
years of the century a more striking decrease than in any other 
country of Europe. 

In our own country, among the descendants of the original 
colonists and earlier immigrants, the same decline is most evident. 
"Whereas in colonial times and in the earlier years of national in- 
dependence, families of a dozen, fifteen, and more were exceed- 
ingly common, nowadays, one of six or eight becomes a subject of 
comment, surprise, and even ridicule. The lai^ families of to- 
day are mainly those of the more recently arrived immigrants 
and their first generation. In Massachusetts, the statistics for 
1898 show that the greatest proportion of the number of births 
belongs to the foreign-bom, the children of native parentage on 
both sides representing 32.36, those of mixed parentage, 19.42, 
and those of foreign-bom parentage, 48.22 per cent, of tiie total 
births. The cmde birth rate was 27.37. 

Death Bates. — Death rates are calculated in the same way and 
expressed in the same terms as birth and marriage rates, that is, 
by multiplying the number reported by 1,000 and dividing the 
product by the population, or by dividing the reported number by 
the number of thousands of population, the result in either case 
being the rate per 1,000 of population. This is known as the 
general, gross, or crude death rate, and is afEected by so many 
factors Hiat, without careful study and due allowance for dis- 
turbing influences, it may prove to be a very faulty index of the 
health of the people and of the sanitary condition of the place. 
When used as a basis for comparison of different places, the death 
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rates miist first be corrected by making careful allowan^^s for dif- 
ferences in age, sex, and race distribution, and for abnormal iur- 
flnences. 

Influence of Sex. — Sex exerts a decided influence, since, in gen- 
eral, females live longer than malea and their mortality is lower 
at all age periods, excepting from the tenth to tbe twentieth yeaT. 
So, of two places equal in sanitary and all other conditions ex- 
cepting sex constitution, the one with the greater proportion of 
females will have the lower death rate. Except in newly-settled 
places, there is, as a rule, a preponderance of females over males, 
although everywhere the births of males exceed in number- those 
of females, tlie preponderance being the result of the higher mor- 
tality that obtains among males, except at the age periods above 
mentioned. 

Influence of Age. — The influence of age distribution ia far 
greater than that of aex, since, for example, the mortality per 
1,000 of children under 5 years of age is more than ten times that 
of persons between 5 and 35, and more than six times that of 
adults between 25 and 45. Thus it may be seen that the greater 
the proportion of population belonging to the earliest and latest- 
periods of life, the higher will be the death rate. One would ex- 
pect, for example, a higher mortality in a community made up 
largely of elderly people or young children than in one unusually 
rich in young adults, or, to reduce the matter to ita simplest terms, 
in a foundling asylum or retreat for the aged than in a college of 
young men. 

Influence of Rece. — To a certain extent, racial peculiarities 
have an influence on vitality and especially on susceptibility to 
certain diseases. Thus, the negro is far less prone to some and 
far more susceptible to other morbid influences than the white. 
As between different people of the same race, the differences are 
not so wide. In those parts of the country where the negro popu- 
lation is considerable or preponderant, this influence can never he 
disregarded, and, indeed, it is commonly the practice to calcu- 
late separate rates for the whites and for the blacks. According 
to Hoffman,' the mortality of whites and blacks in ten southern 

' Raoi Traite and Tendenciei of the Amarican Neira. PublicaUona or the Ameiiiian 
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cities, including Baltimore, "Wiisliington, Richmond, MempbiB, 
Louisville, Atlanta, Savannah, Chsrleston, Mobile, and New Or- 
leans, during the yeara 1890-94, was expressed as 20,1 and 32.6 
respectively. This divergence, it ia pointed out, would be still 
greater, if correction werp made for age distribution. 

The excess of negro mortality obtaining at all age periods is es- 
pecially noticeable in the earlier ones. Thus, in 1890, in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, the death rates of negro children under 5 
and between 5 and 15 years of age were more than double those 
of white children of the same age periods ; in the age periods from 
the fifteenth to the for^-fifth year, the rates for both races natur- 
ally diminish very much, but the ratio is nearly the same. After 
the forty-fifth year, the difference begins to be much less, but the 
excess is always with the negro. 

As instances of the differences in white and black death rates, 
the following are presented : 

New Orleans December, 1899, White, 23.49; Colored, 28.69 

January, 1900, - 28.28; " 44.80 

March, 1900, - 22.60; " 39.60 

Baltimore November, 1899, " 13.42; - 22.30 

December, 1899, " 1500; " 29 38 

January, 1900. " 17.90; " 30.60 

Oharleston, 6 wka. ending Jan. 6, 1900, - 15.70; " 63 23 

4 - " Feb. 3. " " 12.60; " 27.60 

2 " - Feb.24, " " 19.81;, " 82.94 

The difference between white and black mortality is believed to 
be due more largely to race degeneration than to sanitary condi- 
tions. In the North, the negro shows an excess of deaths over 
births and holds his own only by influx of recruits from the South. 

From what has been said, it must be evident that crude death 
rates cannot be relied upon as a basis of mortality comparison of 
two places, unless the respective populations are in substantial 
agreement in age, race, and sex constitution, nor for comparison 
of the conditions obtaining at the same place in different years, 
unless these factors are practically unchanged. 

Other Influences. — Crude death rates are influenced by errors 
in estimated population, by the presence of various kinds of public 
institutions, such as hospitals, state almshouses, and asylums for 
foundlings and the aged ; by migratory movements ; by density of 
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population, and, as has been stated already, by the birth rate. An 
important aource of error lies in the return of persons afflicted 
with incurable diseases ta their old homes, where they die; their 
deaths are registered there, instead of at the places where the 
causes thereof had their origin or where the sanitary conditions 
were such as to favor susceptibility. 

Influence of Density. — Death rates, especially those of the very 
young, are much higher in crowded localities than where the popu- 
lation has plenty of room, and it is commonly accepted that, other 
things being equal, increased density means increased mortality. 
To a certain extent this is undoubtedly true, particularly where 
increased density means overcrowding, but it is not necessarily 
true of a large population spread out over a territory capable of 
accommodating twice as many people very comfortably. Thus, in 
Massachusetts, for example, where, in 1S55, the population aver- 
aged 136 to the square mile, the general death rate was about the 
same as obtained 40 years later, when tlie average population per 
square mile had more than doubled, the slight difference being in 
favor of the later period. During the decennium ]U3t prior to the 
outbreak of the civil war, the average rate was 18.25 ; during the 
period 1887-1897, it was about 19.50; and in 1898, it was but 
17.55, which was the lowest annual rate for 32 years. 

In densely populated overcrowded localities, such as the slums 
of large cities, we find all the conditions which favor a high mor- 
tality; namely, poverty, immorality, ignorance, intemperance, un- 
sanitary habitations, high birth rate, carelessness, filth, and im- 
proper and insufficient food. In fact, the slums are, in very great 
measure, the cause of the differences observed in the death rates of 
small and large communities. In country districts, small towns, 
large towns, and cities situated within the same district, where 
climatic and other natural conditions are essentially the same, it 
is commonly observed that the higher average rates obtain in the 
larger communities, and the lower in the smaller places where 
slums are unknown, while the very highest occur in manufactur- 
ing centers where the main population consists of mill operatives, 
who work by day under unoanitary conditions and pass their nights 
in crowded tenements. So, also, higher rates obtain in old man- 
ufacturing places, in which a larger proportion of population of a 
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weak and degenerated type ia to be found, than in others more re- 
cently eatablished. 

Weekly Death Eates, Etc. — The death rate for any particular 
week is obtained by multiplying the number of deaths occurring 
durio? that period by 62,14 (the number of weeks in 365 days) 
and dividing the product by the number of thousands of popula- 
tion as estimated for the middle of the year.* The same method 
of reckoning may be employed for determining the rates for other 
fractions of a year, and for rates of birth, marriage, zymotic dis- 
ease, and other matters of statistical interest. These weekly and 
other periodical rates are highly unreliable data upon which to 
base comparisons with those of other places and other parts of a 
year, since seasonal influences and temporary conditions must not 
be ignored; their principal value is in comparing the rates ob- 
taining at the .same place at corresponding periods of diiFerent 
years. 

In the same way, the weekly death rate from any given cause, 
or the weekly number of cases of any particular notifiable disease, 
such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, or measles, may be determined. 

Zymotic Death Rate. — The zymotic death rate is the death rate 
due to the seven principal so-called zymotic diseases ; namely, 
smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, whooping-cough, ty- 
phoid fever, and diarrhosal diseases. It is expressed in terms per 
' 1,000 of population, like the gross death rate. The rate for any 
disease can be similarly obtained and expressed. 

Infantile Death Rate. — The infantile mortality is not ex- 
pressed in terms per 1,000 of the whole population, but as the 
nmnber of deaths of children under one year of age to each 1,000 
births registered during the year. It is assumed that the efflux of 
living children whose births have been registered with the local 
authorities is counterbalanced by the influx of others whose births 
. are registered elsewhere. 

Infantile mortality is always high, owing to a variety of causes, 
and it is particularly high in alums and in manufacturing towns 

*ManT eta tia til I am «mplo7 ths fitrtor 52.17747, ths aamber of w*ehi in tbe solar yru 
of 3«5d>7t, S honn, 48 miDutea and 46 aicoodi. Thii sxaggeratiDn oreiaatneii in email 
thiav aaems all the mora abaard when we consider that ths estimation of popnlatioli 
kt tlia middla of tho ysac ia aothing mora than a fairly reaionabla (uasa, which atten 
proTaa.to ba.wida of the (rath. 
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where women are largely employed in factories and so are ud- 
able, even though so int^Iined, to give that peraonal attention to 
their offspriog as is bestowed by mothers whose lives are purely 
domestic. In Massachusetts, for example, the infantile death rate 
averaged, in the decade 1881-1890, 17+.9 in the cities and 129.5 
in the country, and the extremes for the cities were 239.7, at Fall 
River, preeminently a "mill town," with all that the term implies, 
and 111,9, at Newton, -^here manufacturing is at a minimum anti 
overcrowding practically unknown. Lowell and Lawrence, also 
"mill towns," showed respectively 222. ."j and 213.9, while Boston, 
commercial, manufacturing, and residential, showed 188.2. 

In the three cities with the highest rates, Fall River, Lowell, 
and Lawrence, the population is largely French Canadian opera- 
tives of cotton and woolen mills, honaed in crowded tenements. 
The ao-called "shoe tovms," Haverhill, Marlboro, Brockton, and 
Lynn, have a very different kind of population, much better paid 
and not inclined to a tenement-house life, and show respectively 
157.1, 154.6, 146.9, and 140.7, all of which rates are below that 
of the State at large, 160.4.* Similarly, in England and Wales, 
where in 1894 the rate was 137, and in 189G, 147.5, Preston, 
which can claim one of the blackest records in all respects among 
mill towns, showed, in the former year, 229, and in the latter, 
262, v/bile in Ix>ndon the rate was but 159. 

The chief factors in the causation of high infantile mortality 
are premature births, heredity, intemperance, early marriages, 
neglect, careleaanesa, ignorance, improper food, unsanitary sur- 
roundings, industrial conditions, illegitimacy, and, perhaps, in- 
fant life insurance. The immediate causes are chiefly inanition, 
diarrhceal diseases, measles, whooping-cough and other infective 
diseases, and violence. The influence of premature birth, her- 
edity, neglect, carlessuess, ignorance, and unsanitary surroundings 
needs no elucidation. Industrial conditions figure largely in the 
neglect of infanta, since mothers in employment return as soon 
as possible after confinement to their work and entrust their off- 
spring to the care of older children and others, by whom they are 
improperly fed and looked after. During pregnancy, also, the 



'These fiiureB ars tnheu from ■ commnnicBtion br Dr. S. W. AbbnU, StcretaT^ of 
the aiale Board or Keallh uf MA>>»schn»ettB. on "InfBiit Mort>]|ir in MitinebiiKtU." 
JourDBl of ibe MapaacbusetU Aeiooiatian of Board* at Ileallh, December, 1898, p. 134. 
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woman remains at her work up to the last possible moment, so 
that her absence is limited to that period during which she is 
absolutely incapacitated. 

The age of the parents has much influence on the vitality of 
infanta, those of mothers under 20 dying off appreciably faster 
than those of others between 20 and 30. Between 30 and 35, the 
vitality of the offspring is still greater, but after this age period 
it begins to decline. The first children of very young fathers 
also are, as a general rule, weaker than those' begotten later. To 
this influence of the parents' age, conjoined with that of ignorance 
and inexperience, may be attributed the excessive mortality which 
obtains among the flrst-bom. 

Illegitimacy has a very great influence on the chance of sur- 
vival to even the early period of childhood, for the infant is in an 
unfavorable position as regards care and home surroundings from 
the beginning. Abandoned by the mother to the care of whomso- 
ever may be willing to accept the charge, or "farmed out" among 
persona whose interest in its welfare ia wholly financial and sub- 
ject to immediate decline on the cessation or tardiness of pay- 
ments, it has even less chance, perhaps, than when kept at home, 
an unwelcome addition both to the family circle and to the ex- 
pense account. 

Infant insurance is generally believed to be an influence in 
diminishing the amount of care and solicitude for the health of 
the very young, and, therefore, has been the subject of consider- 
able legislation, by which the maximum amount of the policy is 
kept at a low figure, as, for instance, the actual expense of burial. 
Whether insurance really has more than an insignificant bearing, 
cannot be determined by any tnistworthy statistics. 

Beyond doubt, the moat fruitful single cause of high infant 
mortality is improper feeding, due partly to the necessity of sup- 
plying an artificial substitute for breast milk and partly to ignor- 
ance. The breast-fed infant, carelessly looked after, has a far 
better chance than the bottle-fed more carefully tended. The 
former receives its natural food at a uniform temperature and 
practically sterile; the latter is fed upon another kind of milk, 
differently constituted and of a different degree of digestibility, 
which, under the best of circumstances, is comparatively rich in 
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ordinary bacteris and administered at difEerent temperatures, 
sometimes very hot, sometimes cold. With lack of care, the dan- 
ger is increased, for the milk may be stale and dirty and act as 
Hie vehicle for the exciting cause of cholera infantum, which is 
responsible to a greater extent than any other morbid ooudition for 
the deaths in mill towns of iniants whose mothers are employed 
in the various industries. Besides dirty and stale cow's milk, a 
variety of cereal and sugar substitutes are provided, which may 
or may not be digestible and nutritious. 

Ignorance of what is proper for introduction into an infant's 
stomach is responsible for much infantile mortality, even when 
breast-feeding is followed. Who has not seen fond, but ignorant, 
mothers, in public conveyances, keeping their infants quiet with 
bananas, seed cakes, cookies, and other food materials unsuited to 
a digestive system which can have ditKculty enough with milk 
alone ? It seems unlikely that such practices are restricted to the 
time spent in travel, when consideration for the comfort of 
strangers suggests the avoidance of fretting and crying. 

Death rates of children under five years of age are expressed in 
the same terms as infantile mortality, that is to say, as the propor- 
tion of deathp per 1,000 children of that age period. 

High and l!,ow Death Hates.- -In the absence of any unusual 
general unsanitary condition or of unusual prevalence of epidemic 
diseases, an abrupt rise in, or a very high, death rate is not in- 
frequently only apparent, being based upon an underestimated 
population. A very low death rate is always open to suspicion, 
though sometimes, as in newly settled communities with a very 
high proportion of young male adults, for a limited term of years, 
it is perfectly possible and natural. A rate of 15 per 1,000, for 
example, in lai^ cities, is so low as to surest that the population 
has been very much overestimated. Within very recent years, the 
authorities of a rapidly growing Western city noted with great 
pride the gigantic strides in the estimated population and were 
naturally much elated to find that the death rate based thereon 
entitled the city to a position in the first rank of the cities, large 
and small, of the whole world. The census of 1900 dispelled the 
illusion, for the population had been grossly exaggerated and tli'i 
actual death rate was comparatively high. 
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Deatb rates as low as 10 and 12 are sometimes noted. A con- 
tinued rate of .10 in a stationary population would mean that the 
inhabitants would average 100 years of age at death; one ol 12 
would mean an average age of over 83 ; one of 15 would mean an 
average of nearly 67. 

As examples of high and low death rates, the following for the 
same quarter of the same year (1897) may be cited: 
Hieb, Low. 

Dnbliu 8B.9 Frankfort a/M 15.6 

Moscow 36.9 The Hagoe 18.2 

Bucharest...- 33.2 Berlin 17.0 

Belfast 31.3 OhriBtiania 17.7 

St, Petersburg 81.0 Amsterdam 17.8 

The influence of improved sanitation in the lowering of the 
mortality of any given place cannot be disputed, but in attribut- 
ing the whole or even the greater part of the difference in the rates 
of any two places or of the same place in different years, one 
must be careful not to ignore factors, already mentioned, that 
exert influences bfvond the control of sanitary authorities. Per- 
manent decline in mortality rate is a matter of alow growth and 
is the combined result of sanitary effort and mitigation of the 
occup.<itional and social conditions tending to lower vitality. In 
Elizabethan times, the death rate of London was about 40 ; at the 
beginning of the reign of Victoria, it was 24, and at the end of 
the century, about 11). 

Correction of Death Rates. — The impossibility of making a fair 
comparison of the death rates at different places without taking 
into consideration the constitution of the respective populations 
as to age, sex, and race, has been already sufficiently pointed out, 
and since two places absolutely alike with regard to occupational 
influences, wealth, density of population, climate, soil, water sup- 
ply, sanitary administration, and general sanitary condition, but 
discrepant as regards the distribution of the sexes, age periods, 
and race, may show very different death rates, perhaps magnify- 
ing the salubrity of the one and exaggerating the unhealthiness of 
the other, it becomes necessary to have some method of bringing 
them to a common basis. In the matter of race influence, the best 
plan is to separate the atatistica absolutely, having one set for the 
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white and another for the colored population, and compare white 
with white and negro with negro. 

The method commonly recommended for correcting according 
to sex and age is the one in use in the office of the Begistrar-GJen- 
eral for England and Wales: this may be briefly described as fol- 
lows. 

The mean annual death rate of the country for each sex at each 
of the eleven age periods, namely, below 5, 5-10, 10-15, 15-20, 20- 
25, 25-35, 33-45, 45-55, 55-65, 65-75, and 75 and upwards, dur- 
ing the last preceding 10 year?, is obtained and multiplied by the 
number of those of each sex at each correspending age period in 
the territory under consideration, according to the returns of the 
last preceding consup. Each product thus obtained, divided by 
1,000, gives the calculated number of deaths for the respective 
sex and age periods. These 22 results, added together, represent 
the calculated number of deaths for the place in question in one 
year. The total cHlculated number of deaths, divided by the num- 
ber of thousands of population or multiplied by 1,000 and divided 
by the population, gives the standard death rate. 

The next step is to obtain a factor for correction, by determin- 
ing the ratio which the standard death rate of the place bears to 
the death rate of the whole country. This is obtained by the rule 
of simple proportion, the second mean being unity. The recordeil 
death rate for the year, multiplied by this factor, gives the cor- 
rected death rate, which will, therefore, be above or below the re- 
corded rate, accordii^ as the factor is above or below unity. Bv 
dividing the corrected death rate by the death rata of the wholr 
country and multiplying the quotient by 1,000, the comparative 
mort&Uty figure is obtained; that is to aay, the number of deaths 
which will occur in the same number of the local population as, 
in the general population, will yield 1,000 deaths. 

Classification of Causes of Death. — In the registration of causes 
of death, a certain amount of error is inevitable, for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, even the most competent practitioner^ 
are not infallible in diagnosis, and it is not always possible, when 
one pftthological state is complicated by the advent of another, to 
determine which was the actual cause of the fatal termination. 
T^pxt. thp nnmenclnturp nt HioDiiaoa io fmiltv, t-hr.ii|T>) avpr tfndins 
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toward ultimate perfection. Again, the true cause of death is 
frequently intentionally misrepresented for private or' family 
Teasons; thus, npcploxy, instead of suicide, and peritonitis, when 
the aotiial cause of the peritenitis is criminal interference. 

Lastly, it is sometimes the ease that no cause whatever is as- 
signable, even after careful autepsy, and, obviously, such cannot 
be classified. With the existence of an indeterminate amount of 
error, it follows that caution must be exercised in comparing re- 
sults representing a seriea of years, and allowances must be 
kept in mind with changes in nomenclature, when drawing deduc- 
tions from what has been described as the classification of the 
more or less reliable guesses of a large number of more or less 
skilled observers. 

Registration of sickness, if it were possible, would afford a far 
more efficient index of the sanitary condition of the population 
than the registration of deaths, which gives us simply the number 
of cases of sickne<(S which ended fatally, but no idea of the dura- 
tion thereof or of the number of persons temporarily incapac- 
itated. A disease ordinarily regarded as fairly dangerous may 
prevail very extensively in a mild form and be attended by a very 
low death rate, and again may exist te a lesser extent, but in an 
unusually severe form, with a high proportion of fatalities. 
Many diseases, again, are temporarily disabling and often widely 
prevalent, but play a small part in mortality returns, Tonsilitis, 
for example, is responsible for much discomfort and lost time: 
its prevalence has some meaning, but its death roll is exceedingly 
small. Rheumatism is much more widespread than mortality re- 
turns would imply; chickenpox is relatively unimportant, but in 
some places its notitication i^ required aa a safeguard against the 
spread of smallpox incorrectly diagnosed as varicella ; gonorrhcea, 
without being fatal, does more harm than is commonly supposed, 
Mid .■lyphilis, also not immediately and directly fatal, sends its 
victims into the mortality returns through various avenues. 

But however desirable such registration may be, the obstacles 
in the way of its accomplishment are too numerous to admit even 
of hope, and excepting in the case of infective diseases, which law 
requires shall be reported, there is no satisfactory method of ob- 
tflinine tn (Kvurnt-^ idpo of thp hanhh of n onmmnTiity. 
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Duration of Life. — Several expressions and methods are em- 
ployed to denote and messnre the duration of life, a problem with 
which the science of vital statiatics ia largely engaged. One of 
the most fallacious indications of longevi^ and sanitary condition 
is the Mean age at Death or Mean Lifetime, which is the aum of 
the ages at death divided by tlie number of deaths. This is im- 
reliahle, because it fluctuates very widely, according to age distri- 
bution ; for in a community containing a large proportion of chil- 
dren and in which the birth rate and, consequently, the infantile 
mortality are high, the average age at death will be lower than in 
another, equally healthy, in which these conditions do not obtain. 
Hence, it can only be employed with any degree of safety where 
the population ronatitution ia uniform in all respects and when 
the observations are carried along over a long period. The mean 
age at death, not of a few hundreds or thousands of individuals, 
but of an entire generation of population, ia necessary to ahow ac- 
curately the mean duration of life, and thia is determined only by 
means of life tables. 

Probable duration of life signifies the age at which half of any 
number of children bom will have died, so that they have equal 
chances of dying before and after that age. It is also called the 
vie probable and the equation of Life, but all of these terms are 
ill-choaen, for every possible duration of life baa a certain proba- 
bility, which may be determined by life tables. 

Mean duration of life is another ill-chosen t«rm with which 
the last-mentioned is often confounded, but which baa an entirely 
different meaning. It is meant to express the probable duration 
of life from the date of birth. In an ordinary population, sub- 
jected to the usual disturbing influences of migration, it means 
present age plus the probable length of life after passing a given 
point, and is commonly called the expectation of life or mean' 
after-lifetime. It is a term which, by reason of its indeflniteness 
and looseness of application, it would be well to eliminate alto- 
gether. 

Expectation of life, or mean after-lifetime, is the average nujn- 
ber of years which an individual at any given age will continue to 
live, as shown by a life table. As applied to whole communities, 
it is the mean duration of life of a generation of individuals from 
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birUi to destli and is regarded as the only true measure of tliu 
health of entire populations. Like others which have gone before, 
it is an unfortunate expression tending to coiLfusion. ''The term 
does not imply that an individual may reasonably expect to live a 
given number of years. The excess of those who die late is dis- 
tributed among those who die early, 'those who live longer enjoy- 
ing as much more in proportion to their number as those who fall 
short enjoy less of life,' Thus the expectation of life has no re- 
lation whatever to the most probable lifetime of any given indi- 
vidual" ( N ewsholme. ) 

"Expectation of life is an incorrect term : the time which it is 
expected a person will live is the time which it is an even chance 
he will live ; it is tbe vie probable of the French, and is correctly 
expressed by 'probable lifetime.' The after-lifetime can only be 
the sitme as the probable lifetime on Hemoivre's hypothesis.— that 
the surviving form an arithmetical progression. The term 'ex- 
pectation of life/ first used by Demoivre, is correct, on that sup- 
position, which is, however, in itself quite erroneous. The idea 
intended to be expressed by 'expectation of life' is the mean time 
which a number of persons at any instant of age will live after 
that instant ; it is the French ne moyenne; and this technical idea 
ia strictly and shortly expressed by afterlifetime, a pure English 
word, formed on the same analogy as afterlife, afteriimes, after- 
age, afierkouTS. The afterlifelime of men at the age of 30 is 
33 years by the English Life Table : 33 years is not the precise 
time probably th.it anyone of that age will live, but the average 
time that a number of men of that age will live, taken one with 
another. Age + afterlifetime = Lifetime. At 30 this is 30 + 33 
= 63, the average age which men now aged 30 will attain. At 
birth this is + 40 = 40 ; when lifetime and afterlifetime are the 
same thing. 

"The lifetime simply, without the addition at a given age, will 
serve to express in one word what is improperly called the expec- 
tation of life at hirfk; thus the lifetime of males in England is 40 
ye^is, the lifetime of males in Manchester is 24 years. Those 
who, from habit, prefer 'expectation of life,' can always substitute 
it for afterlifetime; from the use of which, in this paper, no am- 
biguitv can arise." (Dr. William Farr, Eighth Annual Report 
of the 'Registrar-General, p. 279.) 
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Life Tables. — A life t-able, according to Dr. Farr, ia an instru- 
ment of precision. "It may be called a biometer, foi- it gives the 
exact measure of the duration of life under given circumstances. 
* * * A life table represents a generation of men passing 
through time; and time under this aspect, dating from birth, is 
called age. Tn the first column of a life table, age is expressed 
in years, commencinj* at (birth), and proceeding to 100 or 110 
years, the extreme limit of observed lifetime." 

In order to construct a life table, it is essential to have, as ma- 
terial a knowledge of the size of the population and its age and 
sex distribution, and the returns of death for a year, or a series of 
years, arranged according to age at death and sex ; and for tools, 
certain abstruse mathematical formiilie which it is hardly neces- 
sary to consider here. The principle upon which the tables are 
based is that if a large number of persons, 100,000 for instance, 
bom at the s.ime timp, were followed from birth to the grave and 
their deaths recorded in the usual manner, the average age lived 
could be obtained by dividing the sum of their ages at death by 
their original number, and the number of deaths and of survivors 
at each period would be known. Another lot of the same size, ob- 
served elsewhere, and living under different conditions, would 
give different results, and thus the influence of the discrepant con- 
dition? could be measnred. 

To ensure as great accuracy as possible in constructing life 
tables, it is best to take the death returns for the entire intercensal 
period of 5 or 10 years and the mean population, for the ex 
perience of a single year may be very exceptional. Tables can 
be constructed comprising each year of life or according to quin- 
quemJal periods, and are made for each sex. From them one 
determines the probable proportion of a given number that will 
arrive at different ages, the probability of living a given time at 
each year or period of age, ihc mean afterlifetime at the end of 
any given year or period, and the aggregate future lifetime of the 
survivors at the end of each year or age period, or what is known 
as the life capiial of the entire community. 

The probability of living a given titne for each year of life or 
age period equals the number of survivors at the beginning, into 
the number at the end of the year or period. The probable num- 
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ber of survivors at each year or period is obtainable directly. The 
mean afterlifptinie at the end of any given year or period is ob- 
tained by adding together the yeara lived by the ■whole life-table 
population beyond the year or period, and dividing the sum by the 
number of surviv.irs at that particular time. The life capital of 
a community, divided by the population, givea the average future 
lifetime ; and into a hundred times the population, gives the per- 
centage of annual expenditure of life capital, since the mean popu- 
lation equals years of life expended in a year. 

For further information concerning this branch of vital sta- 
tistics, and for further nonsideratinn of statistical methods, values 
and errors, the reader is referred to the many standard works 
dealing with the subject. 



STUDY OF THE VITAL STATISTICS OF 1905. 



Forty-four thousand one hundred and fourteen births were re- 
ported ; 22,270 males, 20,8fi9 females. White males, 22,279; 
whit2 females, 20,809; colored males, 491; colored females, 464, 
In the preceding year 42,756 births were reported ; males, 22,212 ; 
females, 20,544. July shows the largest number of births, 4,217, 
and December the lowest, 3,233. The births (44,114) exceed the 
deaths (36,502) by 7,012, thr; death rate being 13.78 per 1,000, 
and birth rate 16.65. It is very true that all births are not re- 
ported, owing to the absence of a penalty in the law which is suf- 
ficient. The failure is due, also, in part to the inefficiency of 
health officers. The real birth rate can not be less than 20, and 
probably is nearer 25. 

The nationality of parents shows as follows: American-born 
fathers, 39,527; American-bom mothers, 40,361. Foreign-bom 
fathers, 2,582; foreign-bom mothers, 2,060, Nationality not re- 
ported: Fathers, 1,572, and mothers, 1,260. 

As to the number of children to each mother, the reports- show 
that -1:29 mothers have had ten children, 242 have had eleven, 
and 2S1 have had twelve and over. As to the ages of parents it 
appears that 835 fathers were in the age period of 50 to 60i and 
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that 50 mothers were in the ^me period ; 104 fathers were 60 to 
70, and 14 mothers in the aame period. There were 14 fathers 
70 to 30, bat no mothers of this age. The fathers under 20 num- 
bered 630, and the mothers 4,S34. The phiral births numbered 
844, ol which 449 were males and 395 females. There were 826 
illegitimate births, S95 males and 431 females. The stillbirths, 
also counted as deaths, numbered 2,236. 

UARRIAGES. 

The total marriages reported was 25,610. In tbe preceding 
year, 25,810. Doceraber wae the most popular month for mar- 
riages, when 2.654 occurretl. May, with 1,662, was the least 
popular. October was the leading month for weddings in 1C03 
and 1904. The nationality was: American-born grooms, 
23,709 ; American-bom brides, 23,963 j foreign-born grooms, 
1,621 ; foreign-bom brides, 1,245. Nationality not reported, 380 
grooms and 402 brides. The white weddings niunbered 34,706, 
and the colored 904. The grooms under 20 numbered 749; 
brides, 6,174. In the age period, 60 to 70, there were 384 grooms 
and 149 brides. In the age period of 70 to 80, grooms 125, brides 
27. In age period 80 and over, 7 grooms and 3 brides. 

DEATHS. 

Deaths reported in 1905 numbered 36,502, rate, 13.78. In the 
preceding year 37,240, rate, 14. Males, 19,064; females, 17,438. 
Whites, 35,096, rate, 14.2; colored, 1,406, rate, 24.2. The death 
rates by sex of whites and blacks, are: Whites, males, 14,5; fe- 
males, 13.9. Colored, males, 35.1 ; females, 23.3. American bom 
32,614; foreign bom 3,532; nationality not reported 356. Single 
16,428; married 12,883; widowed 6,730; conjugal condition not 
reported 461. 

The number of deaths with rates for the years named appear 
in the following table : 
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The age period tables show aome intereating facts. Eight thou- 
sand two hundred seventy-seven deaths, or 32.6 per cent, of 
the total, occurred in the first year of life. This is a close ap- 
proach to one-fourth. Two tliousand four hundred twenty-three 
deaths occurred in the age period 1 to 5. Therefore there waa a 
total loss of babies of 10,700, or 29.3 per cent of the total deaths. 
This is 24.2 per cent of the total births reported. The deaths in 
the age period 5 to 20 numbered 2,608, or 7.1 per cent of the 
total deaths. The total loss in the legal infancy period, under 21, 
was 13,308 or 36.4 per cent, of the total. This awful loss is prin- 
cipally the result of ignorance. In the age period of extra use- 
fulness, the prime of life, namely, 20 to 50, there were 8,173 
deaths, or 22.8 per cent, of the total. It is noted that 386 deaths 
oecun-ed of persons 90 years old and over. 

The following table, giving deaths by months, shows February 
in the lead, March next and June lowest 
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January, February and March are the highest tuberculosis and 
pneumonia months, and July and August the months having the 
higheet number of deaths from diarrhea and typhoid. These 
preventable diseases account for the large number of deaths during 
the months named. 

CAUSES OF DEATH. 

It is found difBcult to impress upon many physicians the im- 
portance of being careful in stating the cause of death. All too 
frequently the cause assigned is vagiie and indefinite — as debility, 
abscess, tumor, hemorrhage, etc. Through numerous letters writ- 
ten to practitioners in regard to vague returns, we discover that 
much ignorance and stubbornness exist More than once in reply 
to our question as to what caused the "debility" or the hemorrhage, 
the reply has been such as to plainly indicate that the respondent 
for the first time had his eyes opened to the fact that debility and 
hemorrhage had a cause back of them. 
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Marftsliuis is a favorite term with some doctors as a caiifee of 
death, and it is past understanding whv so many do not niider- 
stand that tliis word unqualified has no definite significance. 
Convulsions is a term frequently used as a cause of death. When 
•possible, the cause of convulsions should be given. Such terms as 
kidney disease, Hver trouble, lung trouble, bladder trouble, when 
given without explanations as causes of death, are not creditable to 
the intelligence of the physicians who use them. 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH IN liKi5. 
The following table gives the principal causes of death in their 
nnmerieal ortler and Chart No. 1, following, gives a graphic rep- 
resentation : 



. Pulmonary tnbercnloj is 3 

. PnBumDiiU. 2 

. OrBsnic heart diaeaia 2 

, DineaiFs of inlnTitB I 

. Infantile din rrhoea 1 

, Aeeid>;i>U 1 

, Crrebral coDteatian and btmor- 

, Biit'^idleiiuV/\y.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'."'.'.'. !..„ 

, C»Df*r i.m 

, Tjphold r«Ter 9iS 

. Paraly^ia "" 

. BroDoho pnaumonia 

, Ot'errlrc-uUlurydlMiiea 

, !it'>macii diaeapw 

. Otber foTDia of laborcnloBia 

. Simple maainsitii... 

Olherd'taativ* diaaaaai 

. niarrhcen and eoterilia 



. Simpla peritonitia 

. CereDro-FplDal mrDlnEltia.... 

. rnnvulaionnnf inlanta 

. Oiherre-piratTydiaeaeea.... 

. Diphtheria and oroup. 

. Rbeuniiitifn) — 

'. Diabetoa 

. Meaaira 

. Aoutfloephrltli. 

. Scurlollevar 

. Dyaenterr 

. Matfurmatlons 

. liLaeftbaeefB 

. Skindiaeasaa 

. Malaria 

. Smallpoi 

. Wh 'OpiDEOoath 

. Disaatea of female kaniUI on 

. Homicides ' 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH 

IN INDIANA 1905 
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CHART No. 1. 
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TUBEECUL08I8, 

HaVoC wrought BT TUBEBCDLOSIS in INDIANA IN 1901-1906. 

190i. 1906. 

Total tnberoalodB deaths 4,978 4,492 

Hale deaths 1,807 1,746 

Female deaths 3,171 2,798 

Mothers, age 18 to 40, prime of life 887 987 

Fathen, age 18 to 40, prime of life 490 315 

Orphans made imder 12 years of age 2,708 3,«94 

Homes invaded 1,896 8,307 

Aannal oost to the people, f 10,000,000. 

An evident decrease in ponsumption appears in the above com- 
parison. This is also the case in the comparison of 1905 with 
the averages of the last six years, as appears in charts No. 2 and 
No. 3. This fact appears again in the comparison of deaths by 
ages for 1905 with die last six years in Chart No. 4, 
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CONBCMPTION. 
Comparison of 1905 with average of the last six years. 




CHART No. 2. 

Averse deaths per month for six years, 1900-1905. 

Deaths per mooth for the jear 1905. 

Four months show more than average. 
Eight months show less than average. 
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By Montha. — The tuberculosiB deaths show the same regulari^ 
as heretofore. 
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March, April and Ifay had the largest nmnber of dealis, 
March 421, which was 17 more than the average for the last six 
years; Apcil 380, or 5 less than the average for the same six-year 
period: and May 346, or 11 less. 

Chart No. 5 is « graphic representation of the deaths hy months. 

By Age. — As in former years, the age period 20 to 25 shows the 
greatest number of deaths. The deaths for the first ten years of 
life are almost negligible, a distinct rise occurring at 10 to 15. 
In the next period, 15 to 20, the rise is very marked. 

After the 20 to 25 period there is a decline. From 15 to 40, 

in which periitd there were dcnths, is the critical time. After 

the age of 40 there is a distinct subsidence. 

The destruction by ages plainly appears in Chart No. 6. 
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CHARTS Nofl. 3 and 4. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN I906-BECORD BY MONTHS. 

January. — Deaths from tTiberciilosia nurabered 393. Of the 92 
counties, all but nine report deaths from this disease. The rate 
was 175 per 100,000 population. In the same month last jear, 
consumption deaths numhered 398, a rate of 176. By ages, the 
deaths were: Under 10, 24; 10 to 20, 43; 20 to 30, 102; 30 to 
+0, 81; 40 to 50, 40; 50 to 60, 44; 60 to 70, 36; 70 to 80, 19; 
80 to 90, 4. The female deaths numbered 219 and the male 177. 
Of the males, 20 were between the ages of 18 and 40, and left 48 
orphans under 12. Of the females, 82 were mothers beiween the 
ages of 18 and 40, and they left 168 orphans under 12, Consump- 
tion therefore in January made 216 orphans under 12, made 20 
young widows, and 82 young widowers, and invaded over 300 
homes. la it not strange that we are so impractical as to permit 
this awful destruction when sanitary science stands ready to pre- 
vent it in a large part ? 

February. — ^Deaths from tuberculosis numbered 410, 29 of 
them being other forms than pulmonary. Of the 92 counties, all 
but four report deaths from the "Great ^Vhite Plague." The rate 
for the pulmonary form was 187 per 100,000. In the same month 
last year there were 365 deaths, a rate of 182,7. By ages, the 
deaths were : Under 1 year, 12 ; 1 to 10, 11 ; 10 to 20, 40 ; 20 to 
30, 122 ; 30 to 40, 65 ; 40 to 50, 58 ; 50 to 60, 38 ; 60 and over, 64. 
The male deaths numhered 188, and 26 of these were married and 
between the ages of 18 and 40 and left 55 orphans under 12 years 
of age. Two hundred and twenty-two were females, and 76 of 
them were married and between the ages of 18 and 40 and left 
157 orphans under 12 years of age. Three hundred and nine 
homes were invaded by the disease. 

March.— Deaths from tuberculosis numbered 446, 399 being 
pulmonary and the remainder other forms. Of the total number 
173 were males and 273 females. Two hundred and sixty-one, or 
58 per cent, were between the ages of 15 and 40. One hundred 
and four females betwen the ages of 18 and 40 were married and 
left 208 orphans. Of the males, 34 were in the same age period 
as above and left 73 orphans. The homes invaded were 301. 

April. — Three hundred and ninety deaths were reported from 
consumption, 344 being of the pulmonary form and 46 other than 
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pulmonary. The April rate was 3 58.4 in each 100,000. In the 

preceding month the rate was 177.7. In the corresponding month 
last ;vear it was 176,8. Of the total consumption deaths this 
month, 176 were males and 114 females; 118 were between the 
ages of 20 and 30, 88 in the age period of 30 to 40, 54 in the age 
period of 40 to 50. Of the total deaths, 42 were men in the prime 
of life, 18 to 40, and were married, with children. They left 84 
orphans. Of the total number, 92 were women in the same useful 
period of life, and they left 196 orphans. Over 300 homes were 
invaded and 280 orphans under 12 years of age made hy the dis- 
ease. How many of these orphans will find their way into, the 
orphan asylnms and how many will, because of lack of parental 
care, become charges upon the State, can not be told. 

May. — Three hundred and seventy-three deaths were reported 
from tuherciilosis, 322 being of the pulmonary form, and 41 other 
than pulmonary. The rate was 143.4 in 100,000. In the pre- 
ceding month the rate was 158.4, and in the corresponding month 
last year the rate was 184.3. Of the total consumption deaths 
this month, 154 were males and 219 females. By age periods, the 
consumption deaths were : Fifteen years and under, 34 ; 15 to 20, 
37 ; 20 to 30, 111 ; 30 to 40, 72 ; 40 to 50, 41 ;*over 50, 78. It is 
remarkable to record that of the consumption deaths, one was a 
woman 105 years old. Of the total female deaths, 85 were be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 40, and left 176 children under 12 years 
of age. Of the male deaths, 20 were in the same age period and 
left 43 children under 12 years of age. In all, the disease made 
219 orphans in the above age period, and it invaded over 300 
homes. 

■Tune. — There were 354 deaths from tuberculosis, 320 being of 
the pulmonary form. Of this number, 214 were females and 140 
males. Of the females, 79 were married and between the ages of 
18 and 40, the prime of life, and they left 168 orphans under 12 
years of age. Of the males, 22 were married and in the 
age period of 18 to 40, and they left 45 orphans under 12 
years of age. The disease, therefore, created 213 orphans under 
12 years of age, invading almost 200 homes. Two hundred and 
forty-seven of the consumption deaths were persons between the 
ages of 15 and 50, which may be termed the working period of 
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life. This record ia not quite as high as in the correaponding 
month last year, and ia also lover than the preceding month. 

July. — Tuberculosis deaths numbered 321, 386 being of the 
pulmonary form. Of this number, 108 were malea and 213 fe- 
males. Of the females, 76 were married and were between the 
agea of 18 and 40, and iihey left 153 orphana under 12 years of 
age. Of the malea 23 were married, in the aame age period, and 
they left 51 orphans under 12 years of age. This makea 203 or- 
phana either fatherleas or motherleaa produced by thia disease in 
one month. Two hundred ninety-eight homes were invaded. Of 
the total number of persona dead from consumption, 212 were be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 50, the prime of life. Three of the con- 
sumption deaths were of people over 80 years of age, 

August. — Tuberculosis deatha numbered 340, 392 being pul- 
monary and 48 other forms. Of thia number 210 were females 
and 139 males. Of the females, 75 were married and were be- 
tween the agea of 18 and 40 and tbey left 156 orphans under 12 
years of age. Of the malea, 26 were married and in the same age 
period as above, and they left 53 orphana under 12 yeara of age. 
This makea 209 orphans, either fatherless or motherless, produced 
by this disease in one month. Three hundred and one homes were 
invaded. Of the total number of persona dead from consumption, 
253 were between the ages of 15 and 50, the prime of life. Three 
consumption deaths were people over 80 years of age. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-four tuberculosis deaths were reported in the cor- 
responding month last year — 135 males and 168 females. It is 
gratifying to know that the disease was not quite as destructive in 
August thia year aa in August laat year, 

September. — The tuberculosis deaths numbered 299, of which 
255 were pulmonary and 44 other forms. Of the total number, 
198 were females and 101 males. Of the females, 74 were mar- 
ried and in the age period of 18 to 40, and left 150 orphans under 
12 years of age. The disease, therefore, in one month brought 
orphanage to 191 orphans under 13 years of age. Two hundred 
and thirty-seven homes were inv.ided by death by tuberculosis. 
Sixty-eight of the tuberculosis deatha were of peraons over 50 
yeara years of age and 192 were in the age period of 15 to 50, 
which is the working and productive period of life. Three con- 
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sumption deaths were of persons over 80 years of age. There 
were fewer tuberculosis deaths this September than in the same 
month last year. 

October. — Tuberculosis deaths numbered 307, of which 252 
were of the pulmonary form. Of the total number, 54 were wo- 
men in the age period of 18 to 40, and left 111 orphans; 22 were 
males, were married and in the same age period as above, and they 
left 45 orphans. In all, this disease made 156 orphans in the 
month under 12 years of age, and invaded 286 homes; 219 of the 
307 deaths, or 71 per cent, were in the age period of 15 to 50 ; 
28 were in the age period of 60 to 70 ; 10 in the age period of 70 
to 80, and two were over 80. 

November. — The tuberculosis deaths numbered 344 — 300 being 
of the pulmonary form and 44 other forma. Of the total number, 
75 were married women in the age period of 18 to 40, and they 
left 156 orphans, and 31 were married men in the same age period 
as above, and they left 68 orphans. All of these orphans were 
under 12 years of ago. Doubtless some of them will find their way 
into orphan asylums to be cared for by the State for a number of 
years. The homes which were invaded by the disease numbered 
315, One hundred and thirty-one, or 67 per cent, were in the age 
period of 15 to 50, which is recognized as the useful period of life. 
Fifteen persons over 70 years of age died of the disease, and three 
were 90 years old. 

December. — The total deaths from tuberculosis were 336 — 298 
being of the pulmonary form. Of this number, 192 were males 
and 144 females. Of the males, 27 were fathers in the age period 
of 18 to 40, and left 58 orphans under 12 years of age. Of the 
females, 63 were mothers, in the same age period as above, and 
left 128 orphans under 12 years of age. We have, therefore, to 
credit to this disease in one month the death of 90 fathers and 
mothers in the useful age period of life, and the creation of 186 
orphans. How many of these will ttnd their way into orphan asy- 
lums can not be told. The homes invaded by the disease num- 
bered 326. One hundred and ninety of the deaths were in the age 
period of 15 to 50, 47 in the nge period of 50 to 70, and 19 were 
70 yf-ars and over. 
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PNEUMONIA. 

Including pneumonia and broncho-pneiimonifl, pneumonia 
caused 3j246 deaths in 1905, and with the exception of 1004, 
when there were 3,723 deaths, this was the greatest number re- 
ported since 1900. The average deaths for the last six years was 
3,123, rate 117.9 per 100,000. During the last six years the 
deaths certified as having been due to pneumonia have been as 
follows: 1900, 2,655, or 7.12 per cent, of the total deaths from 
all. causes; 1001, 2,980, or 8.21 per cent; 1902, 2,349, or 6.89 
per cent.; 1903, 2,104, or 6.47 per cent; 1904, 3,723, or 10 
per cent ; 1905, 3,246, or 8.89 per cent Pneumonia is second 
as .a cause of death, consumption leading. 

The following table gives a comparison of the number of deaths 
from pneumonia and consumption, with rates per 100,000, for the 
last six years, and also the average for the some for six years. 
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Chart No. 7 shows the incidence of months with 1905, and alao 
compares the same year with the last six years. 

PNEUMOHTA. 

Comparison of 1905 with average of the last six years. 
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CHART No. 7. 

Average deaths per month for aix ^eara, 1900-1906. 

Deaths per month for the jear 1 S05. 

Nine months show more than average. 
Three months show less than average. 
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January, February and March had the greatest number of 
death? from pneumonia in 1905. Chart No. 8 shows plainly, as 
represented in black columns, by months, when the greatest num- 
ber of deaths occurred. 



PNEUMONIA 
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CHART No. e. 
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Chart No. 9 shows graphically the effect of pneumonia on ages, 
the greatest number of deaths being of infants undfer one year of 
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CHART No. 9. 

Chart No. 10 gives a comparison of pneumonia deaths by 
months for 1905, with an average for the last six years. 

INIIAHA 

PNEUMONIA 

COMPARISON BY MONTIIS 
I-I90I l-tvERASE ran last tix veahc 



CHART No. 10. 
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Chart No, 11 shows how pneumonia affects ages, and gives the 
average number of deaths for the last six years. Slack coTunms 
are for 1905 — lined columns are for average. 

COMPARISON BY ACES 
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CHART No. 11, 

The following is a record of pneumonia by months for the year 
1905 : 

January. — Pneumonia deaths numbered five hundred and fifty- 
eight, a rate of 248.6 per 100,000. In the preceding month, three 
hundred and fifty-one deaths, rate 155,9. In the corresponding 
month last year, five hundred and forty deaths, rate 343.2. Of 
the total deaths, 140 were under one year of age ; 89 were between 
the ages of 20 and 40 ; 156 were between the ages of 50 and 70 ; 
75 were between 70 and 80; 41 between 80 and 90; and 2 were 
over 90 years of age. 

February. — The pneumonia deaths numbered 741, rate 362.2. 
In the preceding month, 558, rate 248.6. In the corresponding 
month last year 711 deaths, rate 355,9. Of the total deaths, 221 
were under 1 year of age, 93 in the age period of 1 to 10; 33, 15 
to 20; 69, 20 to 40; 36, 40 to 50; 46, 50 to 60; 92, 60 to 70; 
111, 70 to 80, and 35 over 80 years of age. 

March. — Pneumonia caused 599 deaths. In the corresponding 
mcaith last year, 741 deaths. There is, therefore, an improvement 
to record. Of the total, number of death.s this month 312 were 
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mates and 277 females. One hundred and eighty-one were under 

I year; 79 from 1 to 5; 41, 5 to 20; 71, 20 to 50; 101, 50 to 70; 
122, 70 to 90, and 4 were over 90. 

April. — Pneumonia caused 223 deaths. In the corresponding 
month laBt year, 557 deatha. There is an enormous improvement 
by this comparison. Of the total number of pneumonia deaths 
this month, 120 were males and 103 females. Forty-two were 
under 1 year ; 27 in the age period of 1 to 5 ; 32 in the age j>eriod 
of 5 to 30 ; 29 from 30 to 50 ; 42 from 50 to 70 ; 53 from 70 to 90. 

May. — Pneumonia caused 171 deaths. In the corresponding 
montli last year, 319 deaths. Of the pneumonia deaths this month, 
72 were females and 99 males. Thirty-two were under one year 
of age, 22 between 1 and 5, 14 between 5 and 20, 10 between 20 
and 30, 28 between 30 and 50. Deaths between 50 and 90 num- 
bered 49, one being a man 94 years old. 

June. — Pneumonia caused 91 deaths. In the corresponding 
month last year, 106 deaths. In the preceding month, 171 deaths. 
This is a decrease which it is a pleasure to record. Twenty-one of 
the pneumonia deaths occurred in infants under 1 year of age, 
20 were between the ages of 15 and 40, 6 between 40 and 60, 27 
betwerai 60 and 80, and 5 over 80. 

July. — Pneumonia caused 63 deatiis. In the corresponding 
month last year, 85 deaths. In the preceding month, 91 deaths. 
Ten of the pneumonia deaths occurred in infants under 1 year of 
age and 14 between the ages of 1 and 5. The ravages of this dis- 
ease are almost nil in the summer months as compared to t^e win- 
ter months. This disease generally prevails more extensively 
among males than females. This month 29 of the deaths were 
males and 32 females. 

August. — Pneumonia caused 61 deaths, 35 females and 26 
males. Twelve deaths occurred in infants under 1 year of age; 

II in the age period of 1 to 5 ; 11 in the age period of 20 to 50. 
There will be an increase of this disease next month, for people 
will cease to live the out-door life on account of the coming cold 
and this, as is well known, brings on the disease. 

September. — Pneumonia deaths numbered 85, an increase of 14 
over the corresponding month last year. Thirty-eight of the 
deaths were males and 45 females. This is unusual, for generally 
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more males than females die of this disease. Of the total deaths, 
20 were under 1 year of age, 13 between 1 and 5, and 16 in the 
age period of 20 to 50. There were three deaths of persons over 
80 years of age. 

October. — Pneumonia caused 138 deaths, 71 males and 67 fe- 
males. By certain age periods, the deaths were : Under 1 year, 
21 ; 1 to 5, 27 ; over 40, 66. There were 13 deaths by pneumonia 
of persons between 80 and 90, and one over 90 years of age. In 
the same mouth last year there were 108 deaths from pneumonia. 

November. — Pneumonia caused 219 deaths. In the correspond- 
ing month last year, 229 deaths, and in the preceding month 138 
deaths. We are pleased that the deaths this month did not number 
more than 219, for we expected by comparison with preceding 
Novembers there would be over 300 deaths. The large number of 
clear, sunshiny days inducing out-of-door life is probably the 
eanse of this less than ordinary number of deaths. Of the 219 
deaths 112 were females and 107 males. In certain age periods 
the deaths were : Under 1 year of age, 35 ; 1 to 5, 36 ; 5 to 20, 26 ; 
20 to 50, 45 ; over 60, 100. Twenty-six persons over 80 years of 
age and 4 over 90 succumbed to the disease. 

December. — Pneumonia caused 347 deaths; rate, 154.5 per 
100,000. In the preceding month, 219 deaths ; rate, 100.8. In 
the corresponding month last year, 351 deaths; rate, 155.9. In- 
fancy and old age claimed the greater number of pneumonia 
deaths. One hundred and nineteen were under 5 years of age, 
and 112 over 50. There were 5 deaths of persons over 90 years of 
age. 

TYPHOID FEVER. 

In 1905 there were 928 deaths from typhoid fever, rate 30,5, 
which is the lowest rate since 1899. There has been a gradual 
decrease of deaths from typhoid, and this fact is probably due to 
a more general knowledge of the hygiene of the disease. The 
greatest number of deaths occurred in September, and the lowest 
in April. The following charts are self-explanatory: 

August, September, October and November seem to be the 
fatal months from typhoid fever, as shown by Chart No. 12. 
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TYPHOID FEVER 

IT MONTHS ItOS 
INIIAHA 



CHART No. 12. 



Chart No. 13 gives the number of deaths by ages for the year 
1905. Setwecn the ages of 15 and 30 seem to be the most fatal 
period. 
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CHABT No. 13. 
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Chnrts Nos. 14 and 16 give typhoid deaths by months, and 
give the average number o£ deaths for the last six years. 

TYPHOID FEVER 

COMPAIISOII BY MOUTHS 
mtlAH* 

l-IHl l-AVCHkSE FOR L*tT ttX TIAIIS 
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CHART No. 11. 
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TYPHOID FBVBB. 
CompariBon of 1905 with average of the last six years. 
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dHART No. 15. 

Average deaths per month fof fdi years, 1800-1B05, 

Deaths per mouth for the year 1005. 

Two mtrnths show more than average. 
Ten moatbs show leas than average. 
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Chart No. 16 gives a cfODparison of typhoid fever deaths by 
iges, with the average ntimber of deaths for the past six years. 

COMPARISOH DY AfiCS 



CHAKT No. 16. 



TYPHOID PEVEE. 



Following is a monthly report of typhoid fever, showing the 
number of counties which reported the disease, and also the num- 
ber of deaths during each month : 

January. — Typhoid fever was reported from forty counties, and 
very probably existed in every one of our ninety-two counties. 
Two hundred and seventy-three cases were reported with fifty 
deaths. In the preceding month, three hundred and sevenly-three 
cases, with 67 deaths. In the corresponding month last year, one 
hundred and eighty-two cases in 53 eoimties, with 38 deaths. 

February. — Typhoid fever was reported from 43 counties, and 
very probably existed in every one of the 93. Two hundred and 
two cases were reported, with 32 deaths. In the preceding month 
273 cases were reported, with 50 deaths. In the corresponding 
month last year, 368 cases and 60 deaths. 

March. — This disease was reported in 37 counties, with 197 
cases and 30 deaths. In the correaponding month last year, 55 
deaths in 63 counties. 

April. — This disease was reported in 35 counties, with 118 
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cases and 27 deftths. In the corresponding mouth last year there 
were reported 187 cases, with 56 deaths. 

Mav. — This disease caused 32 deaths and only 59 cases were 
reported from 24 counties. It is ohvious that all of the cases were 
not reported, and more is the pity. In the corresponding month 
last year there were reported '431 cases from 36 counties, with 49 
deaths. 

June.— Forlj-five deaths and 156 cases in 50 counties were re- 
ported. In the corresponding month last year there were 69 cases 
reported, with 49 deaths. 

July. — This disease has prevailed quite extensively throughout 
the State. Sixty-two deaths in all were reported. There were 180 
cases reported from 55 counties. 

August — This disease has certainly increased over July to a 
very considerable degree. One hundred and twenty-five deaths 
were reported against 62 in July, It certainly was present in 
every county. The cases reported numbered 360, hut this prob- 
ably does not include ^ of the cases which actually occur. It is 
safe to estimate the number of cases as 1,000. At the Indiana 
Soldiers' Home at Lafayette, it was found that only 4 cases of 
typhoid fever were recognized clinically, and of those diagnosed 
as "fever," "chills," "debility," etc., 62 showed the Widal re- 
action. 

September. — Typhoid fever existed in every county in the State, 
and there were 189 deaths. In the corresponding month last year 
the disease existed in all but 14 counties, with 137 deaths. The 
cases reported numbered 1,027, probably one-half of the real nimi- 
ber. This is an increase over the corresponding month last year, 
when 618 cases were reported. Two notable investigations were 
made, one by Deputy State Health Officer Dr. Ray Newcomb, in 
Kosciusko County, and the other by Deputy State Health Officer 
Dr. Helene Knabe, in Union and Fayette counties. The investi- 
gations of Dr. Newcomb were in the neighborhood of Etna Green, 
where he found 15 families infected and 27 cases. The spread of 
the disease in this region was clearly traced to filthy living. In 
Union and Fayette counties Dr. Knabe found 17 families infected 
with the disease and 31 oases, all clearly traceable to one family 
in which the disease was brought by the father from Missouri. 
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Both of these deputy health officers collected lamples of water, 
which were analyzed in the Stete laboratory of hygiene, and all 
but one or two snmplea were found to be badly polluted. The 
wells from which they were taken were condemned. Instructions 
were given the people how to avoid typhoid fever and typhoid 
circulars were freely distributed. The editor of the Liberty 
Herald became greatly interested, and published, with illustra- 
tions, the entire typhoid circular of the State Board of Health. 

October. — Typhoid fever existed in every county in the State, 
and there were 152 deaths. In the corresponding month last year, 
the disease existed in all but 14 counties, with 164 deaths. There 
is an improvement, therefore, by this comparison. Several con- 
siderable epidemics were reported, but were not especially investi- 
gated. 

November. — Typhoid fever waa reported from 62 counties and 
it is very likely indeed that cases could have been found in every 
county in the State. In the corresponding month last year, 61 
counties reported 403 cases with 141 deaths, and November of this 
year the cases reported numbered 384 with 101 deaths. Several 
epidemics were reported. In Wayne County there were 15 cases 
vrith one death. There was aJso an epidemic of obscure bowel 
trouble. Some .physicians thought this intestinal disease to prob- 
ably bear some relation to la grippe. Other epidemics of this 
bowel trouble were re|)orted from !M!arion, Tippecanoe and Put- 
nam counties. 

December. — This disease was reported from 47 counties, and it 
is not unlikely that cases existed in every county in the State. 
The cases reported numbered 306. Marked epidemics prevailed 
in Clark, Henry, Lake, Putnam, Vanderburgh and Washington 
counties^ There were no reports -in December of the "peculiar 
bowel disorder" which was reported in November from Marion, 
Wayne, Tippecanoe and Putnam counties. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

The number of deaths caused by diphtheria was 328, rate 12.3 
per 100,000, There was an increase over 1904 of 44, and the 
average for the past six years was 445, with a rate of 16.80 per 
100,000. The greatest number of deaths occurred during the 
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months of October, November and December, 160 being reported 
for those months, and 168 for the remaining nine months. The 
most fatal period was between the ages of 5 to 10, in which there 
were 110 deaths. There were two deaths between the ages of 
55-60. 

Chart No. 17 shows the deaths from diphtheria and croup by 
months, for 1905, and also compares 1905 with the average for the 
last six years. 

DIPHTHERIA AND CROOP. 
Comparison of 1905 with average of the last six years. 




JULY 
CHART No. 17. 

Average deaths per month for sii yeara, 1900-1906. 

Deaths per mon^h for the year 1905. 

Two months show more than average. 
T«n months show lees than ftvsrage. 
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Chart No. 18 shows diphtheria deaths hy months for the year 
1905. 

DIPHTHERIA AHD CROUP 
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CHART No. ]8. 



Chart No. 19 shows diphtheria deaths by ages for the year 1905. 
A6E8 




CHART No. ll*. 
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SCARLET FEVEEl. 

There were 133 deaths from scarlet fever, a decrease of 59 from 
last year, when there were 192 deaths. January, March and 
April were the fatal months, as shown by Chart No. 20, and the 
greatest number of deaths occurred in the age period of 5 to 10 
years, as shown by Chart No. 21. Chart No. 22 is a comparison 
of the deaths for 1905 with the average for the last six years. 
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CHART No. 20. 
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CHART No. 21. 
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SCARLET FETBR. 
Comparison of 1905 with average of the last six years. 




JULY 
CHART No. 22. 

Aven^^ deaths per month for Biz jeaxa, 1600-1905. 

Deattia pet month for the year 1905. 

Pour months show more than average. 
Seven months show less titan. average.. 
One month is same as average. 

There were 69 acarlet fever deaths under five years of age, 38 
from 5 to 10, 15 between the ages of 10 and 30. One death was 
Imported between the ages of 45-50. 
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There were only six deaths reported from measles for the en- 
tire year of 1905, which is the lowest number reported to tJiis 
office since 1899. The rate was .2 per 100,000. In 1904 there 
were 212 deaths, with a rate of 7.9 per 100,000. Of the six deaths 
reported, three were under one year of age, one was 1 year, one 
50-55, and one age not reported. The deaths occurred one in 
February, two in April, one in June, one in August and one in 
November. 

DIARRHEAL DISEASES. 

Diarrhea and enteritis includes dysentery, which caused 21s 
deaths in 1905, with a rate of 8.2 per 100,000; in the preceding 
year there were 184 deaths, rate 6,9, The deaths from dysentery 
during the months of July, August, September and "October were 
4.6 per cent of the total deaths from all causes. The average 
deaths for the past six years was 246, rate 9.2 per 100,000^ Of 
the total number of deaths from dysentery, 186 were over 50 years 
of age, or 85 per cent, of the whole number. 

Diarrhea and Enteritis Under Five Years. — There were 1,700 
deaths from this disease, with a rate of 64.1 per 100,000. The 
greatest number of deaths occurred in August, when there were 
469. In July there were 359, and in September, 343. The deaths 
for the last three months were 3.2 per cent of the total number of 
deaths from all causes, and 6.9 per cent, of the total number of 
deaths from this disease. There were 1,115 under one year of age, 
or 6.5 per cent of the whole number. There were 6,041 deaths 
of infants under one year of age, exclusive of stillbirths, and of 
this number 1.8 per cent, died of infantile diarrhea. 

Chart No. 23 gives the number of deaths by months for the year 
1905 and the average number of deaths for the past six years. 
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DIARRHEAL DI8BABBB UNDER FITB TEARS. 

Comparison of 1905 with average of the last six years. 




JULY 
CHART No. 23. 

Avvnge defttba per month (or aii yeara, 1900-1905. 

Deatbaper month for the year 1905. 

Bi^t mootba show more than average. 
Four months show leaa than average. 
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Chart No. 24 gives the number of deaths from infantile diar- 
rhea by months, and Chart No. 25 gives deaths from diarrheal 
diseases by ages for the year 1905. 
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Diarrbeft and Enteritis Over Five Yeara, — There were 318 
deaths from this disease, and 108 deaths from chronic diarrhea, 
making a total of 424, with a rate of 15.9 per 100,000. In the 
preceding year there were 409 deaths with a rate of 15.3 per 
100,000. As usual the greatest number of deaths occurred ilPthe 
age period of 60 years and over, and during the months of July, 
August and September. Chart 26 shows deaths by months for the 
year 1905. 
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DE&THB BY UOMTHS, U06, PROH DIABKHOBAL DISBABK, ALL KINDS. 
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The total number of deatlis reported from cancer, which tersi 
includea all kinds of cancers and malignant tumors, was 1,434^, 
with a rate of 53.7 per 100,000. For the preceding year there wt;ro 
1,259 deaths reported, with a rate of 47.7 per 100,000. There 
was a decided increase in the number of deaths from cancer dur- 
ing the year 1905, there being 165 more reported than in 190k 
No new facts have developed during the year to explain the in- 
crease, although efforts are being made along that line. J'he 
greatest number of deaths were caused from cancer of the stomacb, 
519, or 19,5 per cent dying from that disease. The greatest num- 
ber of deaths occurred between the ages of 65 and 70, when therp 
were 201 deaths, or 14 per cent, of the total number of death? 
from this diseasa There wer6 1,091 deaths between the ages of 
50 and 80 years, and six deaths, of 90 years and over. The fol 
lowing table gives the number of deaths from cance.- by ages for 
the year 1905. 
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Chart No, 27 shows the incidence of caocer by months, and 
compares 1905 with the average for the past six years, showing h 
plain increase. 

CAMCBR. 

Ootnparison of 1905 with average of the last six years. 

JAN. 




JULY 
CHART Na 27. 

Avsrege deaths per month for aii rears, 190O-1S06. 

Deftths per month for the year 1S05. 

It twelve months show more than average. 
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Chart No. 28 compares cancer, tuberculosis and tj^hoid deaths 
by congressional districts, these divisions being selected because 
they are very nearly equal in population. The table following the 
chart gives the figures for the same. It seems that the cancer 
death rate is dependent to some degree upon the skill at diagnosis 
of the physician, for it appears that in those districts best pro- 
vided with hospitals and writers upon medical topics, the cancer 
death rates are highest. One theory is to the effect that stagnant 
water is in some way connected with cancer. This seems to be 
the case to some degree in Indiana, because the highest cancer 
death rates occur in the extreme northern counties of the State 
where lakes, ponds and marsh areas exist to the greatest degree. 

INFLUENZA. 
Influenza caused 591 deaths, a rate of 22.3 per 100,000. This 
is an increase of 157 over 1904. During the preceding year there 
were 434 deaths, with a rate of 16.3 per 100,000. During Jan- 
uary, February and Karch there were 486 deaths, which is 8.2 
per cent, of the total number of deaths from this disease. Chart 
No. 29 shows how influenza is affected by months, and Chart No. 
30 shows how it affects ages. The greatest number of deaths oc- 
curred in persons over 60 years of age, as shown by Chart No. 30. 
There were 43 deaths of infants under one year of age from in- 
fluenza. 
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Violence includes accidents, suicides and bomicidea. There 
were 1,628 deaths from accidents, which includes fractures, dis- 
locations, burning, sunstroke, freezing, electrical shock, drowning, 
inhalation of noxious gases, acute poisonings, and other accidents. 

There were 84 homicides reported, a rate of 3.1 per 100,000. 

There were 314 suicides, a rate of 11.8 per 100,000, Suicides 
include poison, asphyxia, hanging or strangulation, drowning, fire- 
arms, cutting instruments, jumping from high places, crushing 
and other suicides. There was one death from mob violence. 
Chart No. 31 gives deaths from violence by months, and compares 
1905 with average deaths for the past six years. 

VIOLBMCB. 
Comparison of 1905 with average of the last six years. 
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The following is a record of deaths from violence by months for 
the year 1905 : 

January. — The deaths by violence numbered 132, 4 murders, 
17 suicides and 115 accidents. Of the total number, 94 were 
males and 38 females. The murders were accomplished by gun 
shots, stabbing and poison. Of the suicides, 7 males chose gun 
shots. One male and 1 female chose hanging; 1 female, drown- 
ing; 1 male and 2 females, poison; 2 females, paris green; 1 male 
and 1 female, carbolic acid. Of the accidental deaths, 22 were by 
railroad accidents, 21 of the number being males. Crushing in- 
juries killed 25 ; explosions, 4 ; animals, 1 ; mining, 3 ; machinery, 
10 ; bums and scalds, 17 ; gun shots, 11 ; drowning," 1 ; dynamite, 
2 ; freezing, 2 ; felling trees, 3. 

February, — The deaths by violence nmnbered 127. No mur- 
ders, 28 suicides, and the remainder accidents. Of the 28 suicides 
11 were females, 17 males. Methods chosen were: Hanging, 3 
males and 2 females; drowning, 1 female; gim shots, 9 males and 
3 females; cutting throat, 1 female; chloroform, 1 male; opium 
poison, 3 males; corrosive sublimate, 2 males and 3 females. Some 
of the causes of the accidental deaths were : Railroads, 15 males ; 
trolley lines, 1 male; fracture of skull and bones, 12 males and 2 
females ; burns and scalds, 9 males, 13 females ; gun shots, 6 males, 
1 female; poisons, 4 males; falling trees, 3 males; drowning, 3 
males, 2 females ; automobile, 1 female. 

March. — There were 149 deaths from violence during the 
month — 29 females .and 120 males. In the corresponding month 
last year, 141 deaths — 106 males and 36 females. Of the violence 
deaths this month 2 were murders, 37 suicides and the remainder 
accidents. The murders were caused by shooting, and of the sui- 
cides 10 were by shooting, 4 by hanging, 6 by carbolic acid, 4 by 
morphine, 1 by street-car, 1 by refusing to eat, and the remainder 
by various poisons. Of the accidental deaths 28 were by steam 
railways, 3 by street and trolley cars, 15 by bums and scalds, 6 by 
gun shots, 11 by fractured bones, 2 by electricity, 3 by vehicles, 
6 by poisons, 9 by coal mine accidents, 5 by drowning, and the 
remainder by various ways. 

April. — There were 113 deaths by violence during the month — 
86 males and 27 females. In the corresponding month last year, 
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137 deaths — 102 males and 35 females. Of the total deaths this 
month, 2 were murders, 27 suicides and the remainder accidents. 
The murders were caused by shooting. Of the suicides, 10 were 
by shooting, 5 by banging, 3 by opium and morphine, 5 by car- 
bolic acid, 3 by strychnine and 1 by method not named. Of the 
accidental deaths, 19 were by railroads, 2 by trolley cars, 20 by 
fractured hones and crushing injuries, 2 by gun shots, 10 by bums 
and scalds, 7 by horses and vehicles, 4 by falls, 3 by mining, 1 by 
lightning, 4 by drowning, 5 by poisons, and the remain3er by va- 
rious ways. 

May. — There were 140 deaths by violence during the month, 
30 females and 110 males. There were 5 murders, 23 suicides, 
and the remainder accidental deaths. The murders were by gun 
shots and stabbing. The suicides were 7 females and 17 males. 
Carbolic acid was chosen by 5 males and 4 females ; hanging by 
4 males and 1 female; gun shots by 4 males, and drowTiing by 1 
female. Of the accidental deaths, 32 were males and killed by 
railroads; gun shots caused 6 accidental deaths; electricity and 
li^tning, 11; fracture of skull and bones, 21; poison, 4; bumi 
and scalds, 5 ; drowning 20. 

June. — There were 160 deaths from violence. There were 11 
murders, 21 suicides and 128 accidental. Of the 11 murders, 8 
were males and 3 females. Nine were accomplished by shooting 
and the remainder by stabbing. Of the 21 suicides, 14 were males 
and 7 females. Five chose shooting, 4 banging, 2 drowning, 3 
morphine and 7 poisons. Of the accidental deaths, 23 occurred 
on railroads, and all were males ; 24 were drovmed, 22 being males. 
Eight were killed by lightning, 26 by crushing injuries, 5 by 
hums and scalds, 3 by gun shots, 9 by falls, 8 by horses and ve- 
hicles, 4 by beat prostration, 4 by morphine, 5 by accidents in coal 
mines. 

July. — There were 177 deaths from violence. Of these, 11 
were murders, 24 suicides and the remainder accidental. Of the 
suicides, 9 were accomplished by hanging, .5 by gun shots, 1 drown- 
ing, 7 poisons and 5 by methods not named. One suicide em- 
ployed shooting, cutting throat and poison. Of the accidental 
deaths, 26 were caused by steam railroads, 5 by interurban roads, 
20 by drowning, 6 gun shots, 1 8 by crushing injuries, 4 bums and 
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scalds, 5 by lightning, 2 hj electricity, 4 by sunstroke, 2 by 
ptomaine poison, 4 by tetanus and 1 by automobile, 

August, — There were 193 deaths from violence. Of theee, 7 
were murders, 34 suicides and the remainder accidental. Tbo 
methods chosen by the suicides were : Carbolic acid, 14, of which 

9 were males and 5 females ; pistol shots, 6 males ; poisons, 12 — 
males, 5, and females, 7 ; drowning, 3. Of the accidental deaths, 
24 occurred on railroads ; 29 were from crushing and falling in- 
juries ; electricity and lightning, 8 ; drowning, 27 ; bums and 
scalds, 11 ; sim-stroke, 3 ; gun shot, 11 ; mining accidents, 6 ; horses 
and wagons, 6 ; poisons, 4 ; and the remainder by various means, 

September, — One hundred and eighty-six deaths by violence 
were reported. Of this number, 17 were murders — 10 males and 
7 females; 27 were suicides — 19 males and 8 females; 138 were 
accidental deaths — 107 males and 31 females. Of the murders, 

10 were by shooting, 1 by cutting throat, 5 by blows with hatchet 
and 1 by fracture of skull. Of the suicides, 9 were by gun- 
shots, 11 by poisons, 3 by banging, 2 by drowning, 2 by asphyxia- 
tion. Of the accidental deaths, 33 were on railroads, 5 on trolley 
cars, 14 by drowning, 10 by gun shots, 25 by fractures, 13 by 
bums and scalds, 9 by poisons, 1 by lightning, 8 by falls, 1 by 
horses, and the remainder in various other ways. 

October. — There were reported 155 deaths from violence — 9 
murders, 30 suicides and the remainder accidents; 121 of the 
violence deaths were males and 34 females. All of the murders 
were of males, 5 being killed with fire-arms, 1 by cutting, 2 by 
blunt instruments and 1 justiciable homicide. Of the 30 suicides, 
18 were males and 12 females. The methods used were: Gun 
shots, 6 males and 2 females ; drowning, 1 female ; cutting throat, 
1 female ; hanging, 6 males and 1 female ; poisons, 6 males and 7 
females. Of the accidental deaths, 31 were on railroads; 2 on in- 
terurban trolleys; 25 fractured bones or crushing injuries; 8 by 
gun shots ; 3 by broken necks ; bums and scalds, 10 ; burning, 5 ; 
horses and vehicles, 4 ; poisons, 9 ; mine accidents, 4 ; powder ex- 
plosions, 2. 

November.— Of the 159 violent deaths 10 were murders, 27 sui- 
cides and the remainder accidental. Of the 10 murders all were 
males, 6 were killed by shooting and 4 by stabbing. Of the 27 
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suicides 20 mere males and 7 females. Six chose shooting, 1 cut- 
ting throat, 5 banging, 1 burning herself with coal oil, 6 with car- 
bolic acid and 8 with other poisons. Of the accidental deaths 37 
were killed by steam railroads ; females, 3 ; males, 34. Street 
cars and interurbans killed one male. Thirty-six were killed by 
crushing injuries, 1 by gun shots, 24 by burns and scalds, 1 by 
electricity, 2 by horses and vehicles, 4 by mining accidents, 3 by 
explosions and the remainder in various ways. 

December. — Of the 137 violent deaths, 35 were females and 
102 males. Five were murders, 20 suicides, and the remainder 
accidental. All five of the murders were by gun shots. Of the 
suicides, 7 took carbolic acid (3 males, 4 females) ; four males 
poisoned themselves with opium or other poisons ; other methods 
used were shooting, 1 (a male ; hanging, 2 (both males) ; cutting 
throat, 2 (both females). Of the accidental deaths, steam rail- 
way trains killed 25, one of them being a female ; street cars and 
interurbans killed 2, both males; 30 were killed by crushing in- 
juries, 24 by burns and scaldJt, 12 by gim shots, 3 by drowning, 8 
by falls, 1 by horses, 6 by poison, 2 by explosions, 3 by suffocation 
and strangulation, and the remainder in various ways. 



SMALLPOX. 

There were only 35 deaths from smallpox in 1905, rate 1.3 per 
100,000. In 1904, 97 deaths, rate 3.6 per 100,000. The month- 
ly record of smallpox gives number of deaths, number of cases, 
and the counties invaded. 

The following table gives the number of deaths by months for 
the last six years ; 
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SHALLPOX-RBCORD BY HONTHB, 1906. 

January. — Two hundred and thirty-eight cases with "seven 
deaths in 27 counties. In the preceding month, 472 cases and 8 
deaths in 38 counties. In the corresponding month last year, 480 
cases with 8 deaths in 38 counties. AVe have therefore to record a 
decrease in cases and deaths, but a higher death rate. The coun- 
ties invaded were : Adams, 5 cases and 1 death ; Allen, 1 case ; 
Boone, 32 ; Cass, 1 ; Clark, 6, with 1 death ; Clay, 5 ; Clinton, 18 ; 
Crawford, 6 ; Daviess, 5 ; Delaware, ] 6 ; Duhois, 10, with 2 
deaths; Floyd, 12; Gibson, 6; Grant, 1; Greene, 10, with 1 
death ; Harrison, 5 ; Hendricks, 5 ; Howard, 2 ; Lake, 1 ; Hadison, 
2 ; Marion, 2 ; Monroe, 3 ; Montgomery, 1 ; Parke, 5 ; Perry, 25 ; 
Spencer, 3 ; Sullivan, 32, with 2 deaths ; Tipton, 1 ; Vanderburgh, 
126; Washington, 5. 

Februarj-. — Three hundred and eighty-one cases reported 
from 35 counties, with 8 deaths. In the preceding monLli. J:W 
cases from 27 counties, with 7 deaths. In the corresponding 
month last year, 408 cases in 34 counties and 5 deaths. By thii; 
last comparison we have to record a decrease in cases witli an in- 
crease in deaths. The counties invaded were: Allen, 8 cases; 
Boone, 12 ; Daviess, 5, with 1 death ; Delaware, 12 ; Floyd, 20 : 
Grant, 7; Jay, 1; Lake, 3, with 1 death; Lawrence, 11; Madi- 
son, 23 ; Monroe, 5 ; Orange, 5 ; Posey, 2 ; Pulaski, 5 ; Shelby, 20 ; 
Spencer, 7 ; Sullivan, 20 cases and 2 deaths ; Tippecanoe, 1 case ; 
Union, 2 ; Vanderburgh, 128 cases and 1 death ; Vermillion, 1 ; 
Vigo, 28 cases and 3 deaths. 

March. — Two hundred and fifty-one cases in 29 counties, with 
1 death, were reported. In the preceding month, 381 cases from 
35 counties, with 8 deaths. In the corresponding month last 
year, 231 cases in 41 counties, with 3 deaths. The counties re- 
porting the disease were: Allen, 6; Benton, 1; Blackford, 1; 
Boone, 4; Clark, 10; Clay, 2; Crawford, 5, with 1 death; 
Daviess, 1 ; Delaware, 5 ; Floyd, 4 ; Grant, 6 ; Henry, 3 ; Howard, 
15; Kosciusko, 4; Madison, 24; Porter, 3; Shelby, 12; Spencer, 
10 ; Steuben, 6 ; Sullivan, 20 ; Tippecanoe, 1 ; Tipton, 6 ; Union, 
3; Vanderburgh, 12; Vermillion, 15; Warrick, — ; Washington, 
22. In Shelby County, the region north of Fairland presented 
the disease in epidemic form. Most of the cases were mild, al- 
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though a few were quite severe. A very considerable epidemic 
prevailed in Vanderburgh, Washington, Madison and Howard 
counties. Man,y physicians continue to fail to diagnose this dis- 
ease. The newest diagnosis is from Sullivan County, where a pro- 
nounced case of smallpox was diagnosed as "pawpaw poisoning." 

April. — One hundred and fifty-one cases of smallpox in 18 
counties, with 4 deaths, were reported. In the preceding month 
there were 251 eases in 29 cotmties, with 1 death. In the cor- 
responding month last year, 260 cases in 29 counties, with 6 
deaths. The counties reporting the disease were: Allen, 4; 
Clark, 1 and 1 death ; Delaware, 2 and 1 death ; Elkhart, 2 ; Floyd, 
20 ; Gibson, 1 ; Johnson, 1 ; Kosciusko, 1 ; Lawrence, 10 ; Madi- 
son, 35 ; Marion, 1 and 1 death ; Shelby, 1 ; Spencer, 13 ; Sullivan, 
5 and 1 death; Switzerland, 1; Tipton, 17; Vanderburgh, 25; 
Washington, 21. The one case and one death which occurred in 
Marion County acquired the infection in St. Louis. A Mrs. 
Akes, living in St Louis, was attended by her mother, Mrs. 
Swaiis, from Indianapolis. The first-named lady died with what 
was reported to be "heart disease with pulmonary hemorrhage, 
complicated with bronchitis." The body of Mrs. Akes was em- 
balmed, sent to Indianapolis for burial, and a public funeral held. 
In due time the mother, Mrs. Swaiis, was attacked with smallpox 
and died with the hemorrhagic form. This led to an investiga- 
tion of the Akes death, and upon disinterment of the remains the 
diagnosis of hemorrhagic smallpox was evident. 

It will be noted that smallpox was epidemic in Madison, Floyd, 
Vanderburgh and Wahington counties. It also was almost cer- 
tainly present in many of the counties which report it absent, for 
physicians still fail to diagnose this disease when in mild form. 

May. — Twenty-five cases of smallpox in eleven counties with 
two deaths were reported. In the preceding month there were 
151 cases in 18 counties, with 4 deaths. In the corresponding 
month last year, 259 cases in 36 counties, with 6 deaths. The 
counties reporting the disease were : Daviess, 1 case ; Fayette, 2 ; 
Green, 3, with 1 death ; Marshall, 1 case ; Pike, 1 ; Posey, 2 ; 
Switzerland, 2 ; Tipton, 2. !No cases of black smallpox were 
known to have occurred. This decrease, when compared with the 
corresponding month last year, is considerable, for it appears that 
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the number of cases decreased 90,3 per cent, the area invaded 62 
per cent, and the deaths 66.6 per cent 

June. — One hundred and fourteen cases of smallpox in 13 coun- 
ties, with 4 deaths, were reported. This is a decided increase 
over the preceding month, when there were 25 cases in 11 coun- 
ties, with 2 deaths. In the corresponding month last year there 
were 127 cases in 27 counties, with 3 deaths. The counties re- 
porting the disease were : Bartholomew, 6 ; Boone, 3 ; Brown, 
16 ; Fayette, 3 ; Lawrence, 1 ; Madison, 13 ; Monroe, 5 ; Noble, 1 ; 
Pike, 3 cases; Starke, 4; St. Joseph, 21, with 4 deaths; Vander- 
bura;h, 32 cases. The State Health Officer made two visits on ac- 
count of smallpox, one to Connersville, Ind., and one to Colum- 
bus, Ind. All of the cases reported in Bartholomew County oc- 
curred at Columbus, and none of them severe. A case at Conners- 
ville, which caused considerable comment and excitement, proved 
to be chickenpox. 

July. — Thirty-one cases of smallpox in 6 counties, with 3 
deaths, were reported. In the corresponding month last year, 56 
cases in 14 counties, with 3 deaths. In the preceding month, 114 
cases in 13 counties, with 4 deaths. The counties reporting the 
disease present were: Blackford, 1 case; Gibson, 1; Marshall, 
1 ; Bartholomew, 5 ; Brewn, 5 ; Pike, 8, with 1 death ; St Joseph, 
4 cases with 2 deaths; Vanderburgh, 3 cases, and Washington, 3 
cases. 

In a log bouse in Brown County, which was situated in a valley 
remote from the main road, the State Health Officer found a 
farmer and his wife with seven children all afflicted with small- 
pox. Two of the cases were almost well, having occurred in June. 
The log bouse contained only one room. The sky was visible in 
many places through holes in the roof and large gaping spaces 
existed between the logs. The floor was broken and general dilapi- 
dation existed. Three beds, two double and one single, supplied 
the sleeping facilities for the seven inmates. A stove, three 
broken chairs, and an old table with a meagre supply of crockery 
and cutlery supplied the furnishings of the home. 

August — Ten cases of smallpox, with no deaths, in 5 counties, 
were reported. In the corresponding month last year, there were 
56 cases of smallpox in 14 counties, with 3 deaths. In the pre- 
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ceding month, 31 cases in 6 counties, with 3 deaths. The counties 
reporting cases this month were : Daviess, 1 ; Nohle, 1 ; Steuhen, 
1 ; St Joseph, 6; Vermillion, 1. These figures make it seem proh- 
ahle that smallpox is dying out and that Indiana baa known the 
worst from this visitation. 

September. — Nineteen cases of smallpox in 8 counties were re- 
ported, with no deaths. This is a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding month, when there were only 10 cases in 5 countiea, with 
no deaths. In September, 1904, there were reported 197 cases in 
22 counties, with 12 deaths. The counties reporting the cases this 
month were : Dearborn, 6 ; Dubois, 2 ; Gibson, 1 ; Jasper, 1 ; 
Madison, 3; Marion, 4; Koble, 1; Washington, 1. 

October. — Not a single case of smallpox was reported in the 
wboje State for the month. It must not be concluded from Ais 
that there were no cases, for without doubt, not a few mild eases 
existed. Of course, no deaths were reported, and the fact that 
smallpox did not cause a single death is true. 

November. — Eighty-four cases of smallpox were reported in 
five counties, namely : Allen, 61 cases ; Clark, 1 ; Bandolph, 1 ; 
Tippecanoe, 1 ; Washington, 20. The last named county has suf- 
fered from this disease quite steadily for the last five years. 
Vaccination has not been done owing to the mild nature of the 
disease. No smallpox deaths occurred. 

December. — One hundred and twelve cases, with one death, 
were reported from 13 counties, namely: Allen, 33, 1 death; 
Boone, 4 cases ; Dubois, 6 ; Jackson, 1 ; Jasper, 5 ; Johnson, 1 ; 
Martin, 1 ; Orange, 1 ; Switzerland, 20 ; Tippecanoe, 2 ; Washing- 
ton, 32 ; Wayne, 1 ; Whitley, 8. In the corresponding month last 
year, 4Y2 cases, with 8 deaths, in 38 counties. It is to be noted 
that mild smallpox seems to be endemic in Washington County, 
for the disease is reported every month in the year from this lo- 
cality. 

DISEASE PREVALENCE -RECORD BY MONTHS, lOOS. 

January, — The most prevalent malady during the month was 
influenza, and bronchitis, which was first in December, dropped to 
the fourth place. Pneumonia stood fifth in December, but sec- 
ond in January. The order of prevalence was as follows: In- 
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fluenza, pneumonia, tonsilitia, bronchitis, rheumatism, scarlet fe- 
ver, pleuritis, diphtheria and membranous croup, typhoid fever 
(enteric), intermittent fever, smallpox, diarrhcea, erysipelas, in- 
flammation of bowels, measles, whooping-cough, typho-malarial 
fever, cerebro-apinal meningitis, puerperal fever, dysentery, ■ 
cholera morbus, cholera infantum. 

February. — The moat prevalent malady during the month was 
influenza. This was also true for January. The order of dis- 
ease prevalence was aa foUowa : Influenza, pneumonia, tonsilitia, 
bronchitis, rheumatism, scarlet fever, pleuritis, typhoid fever (en- 
teric), erysipelas, diarrh«a, intermittent fever, diphtheria and 
membranous croup, inflammation of the bowels, smallpox, whoop- 
ing-cough, measles, puerperal fever, typho-malarial fever, cholera 
morbus, dysentery, cerebro-spinal meningitis, cholera infantum. 

March. — The most prevalent malady during the month waa in- 
fluenza, and this was true of the preceding month. Pneumonia 
stood fifth, while in the same month last year it stood first The 
fcdlowing ia the order of prevalence : Influenza, rheumatism, ton- 
silitis, bronchitis, pneumonia, scarlet fever, pleuritis, diarrhea, 
typhoid fever (enteric), intermittent and remittent fever, small- 
pox, erysipelas, diphtheria and membranous croup, puerperal fe- 
ver, whooping-cough, infiammation of bowels, measles, typho-ma- 
larial fever, cerebro-spinal meningitis, dysentery, cholera infan- 
tum, cholera morbus.' 

April. — The most prevalent malady during the month was rheu- 
matism. Influenza occupied this position in the preceding month, 
and pneumonia in the corresponding month last year. Pneumonia 
standi fifth this year and influenza fourth. The following is the 
order of prevalence: Rheumatism, tonsilitis, bronchitis, influ- 
enza, pneumonia, pleuritis, diarrhoea, erysipelas, intermittent and 
remittent fever, inflammation of bowels, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever (enteric), smallpox, cholera morbus, whooping-cough, 
measles, puerperal fever, typho-malarial fever, dysentery, diph- 
theria and membranous croup, cerebro-spinal meningitis, cholera 
infantum. 

May. — The moat prevalent malady during the month was rheu- 
matiam, and this was the case in the preceding month. Diarrhoea 
was seventh in the preceding month and third this month. Thr 
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following ia the order of disease prevalence: Hheumatism, ton- 
silitis, diarrhcea, bronchitis, influenza, intermittent and remittent 
fever, pneumonia, tjphoid fever (enteric), pleuritis, scarlet fever, 
erysipelas, diphtheria and membranous croup, whooping-cough, 
smallpox, measles, tTpho-malarial fever, inflammation of bowels, 
cholera morbus, puerperal fever, dysentery, cholera infantum, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

June. — The reports show that rheumatism was the most prev- 
alent disease during the month, and this was true in the two pre- 
ceding months. Diarrhoea, which was third in the preceding 
month, rises to second place. Despite the warm weather, ton- 
silitis and bronchitis are still generally reported. The following 
ia the order of disease prevalence : Rheumatism, diarrhoea, ton- 
silitis, bronchitis, intermittent and remittent fever, typhoid fever 
(enteric), cholera morbus, inflammation of the bowels, scarlet fe- 
ver, cholera infantum, whooping-cough, dysentery, influenza, ery- 
sipelas, pleuritis, pneumonia, diphtheria and membranous croup, 
- smallpox, typho-malarial fever, cerebro-spinal meningitis, puer- 
peral fever, measles. 

July. — The reports show that diarrhcea was the most prevalent 
disease during the month. Rheumatism was reported most preva- 
lent in June, and diarrhea held third place. Tonsilitis, bron- 
chitis and influenza prevailed only slightly. Following ia the 
order of disease prevalence: Diarrhoea, cholera morbus, dysen- 
tery, rheumatism, cholera infantum, tonsilitis, typhoid fever (en- 
teric), intermittent and remittent fever, inflammation of the 
bowels, scarlet fever, bronchitis, whooping-cough, typho-malarial 
fever, erysipelas, pleuritis, influenza, diphtheria and membranous 
croup, smallpox, pneumonia, measles, puerperal fever, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

August. — As in July, the reports show that diarrhea was the 
moat prevalent disease during the month. Typhoid fever, which 
was seventh last month, rises to second place this month. Rheu- 
matism remains prevalent, for it has only fallen from second to 
third place. On the whole, the health for August was not as 
good as for July. The following is the order of disease prev- 
alence: Diarrhoea, typhoid fever (enteric), rheumatism, cholera 
morbus, tonsilitis, cholera infantum, dysentery, intermittent and 
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remittent fever, bronchitis, scarlet fever, typho-malarial fever, in- 
flammation of bowels, diphtheria and membranous croup, erysip- 
elas, pleuritis, pneumonia, influenza, whooping-cough, puerperal 
fever, cerebro-spinal meningitis, smallpox, measles. 

September. — Typhoid fever, which stood seventh in the area of 
prevalence in July, arose to second place in August, and takes first 
place this month. Diarrhoea, which was first in August, fell to 
second place in September. Smallpox almost entirely disap- 
peared, only 19 cases being reported. Following is the order of 
disease prevalence: Typhoid fever (enteric), diarrhcea, rheuma- 
tism, tonailitis, intermittent and remittent fever, bronchitis, 
cholera morbus, dysentery, cholera infantum, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria and membranous croup, inflammation of bowels, typho- 
malarial fever, pneumonia, whooping-cough, pleuritia, erysipelas, 
influenza, cerebro-spinal meningitis, puerperal fever, smallpox, 
measles. 

October. — Typhoid fever, as in the preceding month, was the 
moat prevalent disease. It existed in every county. Rheumatism, 
which is always prevalent, stands second. On the whole, the 
health for October was as good as in September. The following 
is the order of disease prevalence: Typhoid fever (enteric), 
rheumatism, bronchitis, tonsilitis, influenza, scarlet fever, inter- 
mittent and remittent fever, diphtheria and membranous croup, 
diarrhea, pneumonia, pleuritis, erysipelas, typho-malarial fever, 
whooping-cough, inflammation of the bowels, dysentery, cholera 
morbus, cholera infantum, cerebro-spinal meningitis, puerperal 
fever, meaales, smallpox. 

Ifovember. — Typhoid fever, which was reported as the moat 
prevalent disease in the two preceding months, fell to fourth 
place this month and bronchitis and tonsilitis were reported as the 
most prevalent diseases. Pneumonia and influenza were not as 
prevalent as expected as by comparison with previous Novembers, 
This was probably because of the great number of clear days of 
moderate temperature, permitting and encouraging more out-door 
life. The following is the order of disease prevalence: Bron- 
chitis, tonsilitis, rheumatism, typhoid fever (enteric), pneumonia, 
influenza, diphtheria and membranous croup, scarlet fever, diar- 
rhea, dysentery, pleuritis, fever fintermittent and remittent), ery- 
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sipelas, inflammation of bowels, whooping-cough, typho-malarial 
fever, puerperal fever, cholera infantum, cholera morbus, measles, 
eerebro-spinal meningitis, smallpox. 

December, — Bronchitis and tonsilitis were reported the most 
prevalent diseases. This was also true for the preceding month, 
and again in the same month last year. While pneumonia was 
iifth in area of prevalence in December, 1904, it stood third in 
1905. The following is the order of disease prevalence : Bron- 
chitis, tonsilitis, pneumonia, rheumatism, influenza, typhoid fe- 
ver, scarlet fever, pleuritis, diphtheria and membranous croup, in- 
termittent and remittent fever, erysipelas, diarrhoea, whooping- 
cough, inflammation of bowels, smallpox, typho-malarial fever, 
puerperal fever, eerebro-spinal meningitis, dysentery, cholera in- 
fantum, measles, cholera morbus. 
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TABLES 



ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT 



FOR THE YEAR 1905. 



Deaths in Indiana During the Year Ending December SI, 1905, 
Statistically Classified by the International System, with Bates 
Per 100,000 Population, Estimated According to United States 
Census Bureau. 
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The papers here given were read before health officers' schools, 
which were held under the auspices of the State Board of Health. 



STREAM POLLDTION ANT) REMEDIAL POLICY. 



MARSHALL O. LEIGHTON, U. S, nYDBOGEAPHBE. 



If I were more familiar with the conditions which prevail in 
Indiana rivers, I might discusa the question of pollution with 
points of application at short range. But as my information is 
largely indirect, it will be necessary for me to draw from the re- 
sults of a broad and general observation, and leave you to reconcile 
the principles which I shall endeavor to uphold, to the conditions 
as you see them in yout State. 

It is especially significant that an association of engineers 
should have a standing committee appointed to consider stream 
pollution, and should become interested in the subject sufficiently 
to consider remedial measures. Only a few years ago the subject 
would have been considered solely in the realm of the physician 
and sanitarian, and basis for agitation would have been the public 
health. What, then, is the professional interest which induces 
this society to give heed to these matters? 

The hygienic signiiicance of river pollution has grown very nar- 
row. In former years, when we conceived that the plague and 
the pestilence lurked in fetid vapors, in foul odors, in miasmas 
and effluvia, a polluted stream was logically a thing for sanitarians 
to conjure with. But gradually our beliefs have been changed, 
and we have found by progressive steps that our health is less in 
danger from foul water, until now it is conceded that, in order 
that a person may be injured by it, he must actually pour it into 
his mouth and swallow it. Therefore the only feature of stream 
pollution which remains of professional interest to the sanitarian, 
is that of the protection of waters used for domestic supply. 

We shall find that the reasons which make stream pollution un- 
desirable are economical ones. Water is a source of wealth, the 
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magnitude of whict appears greater and greater the more we pon- 
der upon the subject It will not be necessary for me to review 
before this company the special lines of utilization to which water 
is applied. You know the importance of conserved water in 
power development, in city supply, in ice supply, in irrigation and 
in fisheries. You will appreciate, also, that in many of these 
lines of special development, polluted water can not be safely 
used ; therefore, pollution is a damage to natural water resources. 
An engineer is, above all things, one who preserves and develops 
natural resources, and therefore the consideration of river pollu- 
tion is, of right, one of the duties of an engineering society. 

You have taken up the study of river pollution with the pur- 
posfe in view of applying, or assisting in the application of rem- 
edial measures. It is, or should be, a conquest in which you have 
a definite plan of campaign, the issues of which are logical and 
definite, and the points of attack the most vulnerable that can be 
found. Wasted effort before an impregnable barrier is heroic 
while it lasts, and highly entertaining to the spectators. More 
creditable it is to seek out your opponents' weak points, and 
thereby bring about a few results. 

For years we have been preaching the gospel of sanitation to 
our legislators and our makers of history ; we have upheld in glow- 
ing rhetoric divers humanitarian principles, we have pointed to the 
bodies of the dead, have echoed the wails of the suffering, and 
we have been laughed at for our pains. If you will glance about 
the world you will see wonderful improvements in all matters 
pertaining to the physical health and comfort of the human race ; 
this is readily admitted ; but how much of this, think you, would 
have been brought about if health and comfort had alone been 
considered? Do you know of a city in this broad land that has 
installed a system of water filtration because of the sufferings of 
its inhabitants? Those which I have been familiar with have 
been constructed because the poor water and high death rate re- 
sulted in a bad reputation abroad, in decreased business and drops 
in real estate. You may bellow at a city until you are black in 
the face, but no change will come until some one's pocketbook is 
hit. In your own State of Indiana your health officers have been 
insulted and scorned in their efforts to save lives, and they have 
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rarely or never hai any support or decent treatment until the con- 
ditiona which they were combating grew formidable enough to 
hurt business. 

Tliercfore, 1 counsel you in your atnigglo against stream pollu- 
tion, to avoid the subject health and sanitation. Meet this mer- 
cenary state of society with a mercenary argument; talk dollars 
and cents, even if you are reduced to a consideration of the pe- 
cuniary value of lives lost in an epidemia You will always have 
an audience under such circumstances, and you can make it move 
with a few calculations based upon loss in the coin of the realm, 
for it is money that makes social, commercial, and sometimes leg- 
islative wheels go round. If you take up a foul stream for dis- 
cussion and calculate the value of the water in its pure state, as a 
source of water and ice supply, as a means of developing power, as 
a useful agent in manufacturing, as a home for fish, and as an 
agent in enhancing the value of real estate, you can produce a col- 
umn of figures that will make anyone interested. Then if you 
calculate the amount of damage, in dollars and cents, wrought 
upon water and ice supply, if you figure up the thousands of 
pounds of dead fish, if you show a picture of corroded boilers and 
of ruined manufactured articles, and give a hint as to how much it 
cost the manufacturer to replace that foul water with a pure sup- 
ply; and, finally, if you figure up the losses due to decline in real 
estate in the vicinity of this foulness, you will meet a response 
from your audience that vrill gratify you beyond your expecta- 
tions. 

Let us now consider the concrete subject of pollution. It has 
been foimd convenient to divide the subject into three classes, each 
based upon the aource from which the contaminating matter 
arises; First, the natural pollution, which must, of necessity, be 
carried into streams along with the water from occupied lands or 
tiled fields, irrespective of any drains which may enter the 
stream; second, household sewage, consisting of the excrements 
from man and the refuse occurring in his domestic economy; 
third, wastes from industries. Taking for consideration any 
stream which flows through Indiana, the one most familiar to any 
of you, let us see how it is affected by each of these classes or 
grades of pollution. 
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This stream, flowing tiirough inhabited temtOTy, must have 
characteristics which it did not possess when it coursed throogh 
a primeval country. If the country is thickly populated, it will 
very likely be polluted by natural drainage to such an extent diat 
some of these values which I have enumerated will be damaged or 
destroyed. This is especially true in small streams. Neverthe- 
less, if you are ft riparian owner upon that stream, and are dam- 
aged by any such natural drainage, you are not entitled to any 
consequential damages. It is like a governmental act, the conse- 
quences of which must be borne by all to whom it applies; or a 
state of war, the devastation of which is visited upon you without 
recourse. The damage caused by such pollution must be regarded 
as the price which society must pay for its social and economic 
develooment. Here we must begin our computations of the effects 
of pollution, not with the river in its pristine purity. Some agi- 
tators forget this. They overlook the fact that some degree of 
contamination is irremediable, and, in striving to restore the 
primeval condition of a stream, they throw discredit upon them- 
selves and upon their cause. This important matter must be 
taken into consideration in connection with the next two classes of 
pollution, for, if it is ascertained that any city or any industrial 
plant pours into a stream a substance which is, or which will be- 
come no more serious than that which arises from the natural 
drainage, that city or industry can not be regarded as in any de- 
gree damaging to lower riparian owners. 

Pollution by city sewage has undoubtedly more direct sanitary 
interest than that by industrial wastes, for it contains usually the 
germs of a certain water-borne disease. ' It is a substance which 
intimately mingles with the water of the stream, and in varying 
periods of time, depending upon numerous natural phenomena 
and conditions, goes into solution, and is finally resolved into the 
inorganic constituents from which it is made up. 

It will not be necessary for me to discuss before this audience 
the effects of sewage pollution. It is a subject which has been 
extensively studied, and the developments have been so satisfac- 
tory that the interest therein has well-nigh lost its novelty. It is 
not possible to purify the sewage of a city so that it will be con- 
stantly safe for domestic supply. No well-considered reform 
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movement will attempt to effect such a result, and, indeed, such 
a result is not necessary. We need only to be certain that the 
effluent from our sewers be purified to a point that it will not serve 
to increase the organic ingredients in the water, which, as just 
explained, must necessarily be brought there by the natural drain- 
age from occupied land. 

This matter of sewage purification is a simple one. It can be 
readily understood by the untrained mind. It should be stripped 
of its mysticism, relieved of its delightfully indefinite vocabulary, 
and placed before the "city fathers" with the eleameas and sim- 
plicity of a junketing trip. Positively, I have beard some propo- 
sitions for sewage purification, which were essentially simple, 
presented in a style that would have done credit to Hans An- 
dersen. 

If we are ever successful in securing the general acceptance rf 
sewage purification works by cities in this country, it will be only 
after we have convinced the public that our notions are not ehi- 
mericaL 

In taking up the subject of industrial wastes we encounter the 
problem of the future ; the most interesting, most poignant in the 
realm of water pollution. This may be due in part to the fact 
that in every organic waste there are ingredients which are gener- 
ally fit for utilization when recovered. Indeed, there is excel- 
lent ground for the belief that there should be no such thing as 
industrial wastes, and the time is coming when the existence of 
such will be considered an evidence of poor business management. 
In many cases the wastes of a few years ago are now utilized at a 
profit greater than that obtained from the original manufactured 
product 

The effort? toward the utilization of the valuable ingredients 
in city sewage have not been productive in America, although, in 
Europe, there are several successful plants. It is believed that 
the great dilution occasioned by American extravagance in water 
consumption is responsible for this lack of conspicuous success in 
the United States. We know, of course, that the material is there, 
but ite recovery is a problem analagous to the recovery of gold 
from sea water. In dealing with the purification of industrial 
wastes, however, we are brought face to face with the great poasi- 
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bilities of utilization. This is both interesting and fortunate ; on 
the one hand, a fertile field of investigation is presented, ivhile on 
the other, the possibility of profitable recovery will enlist the as- 
sistance of manufacturers in securing the purification of streams. 

In dealing with the industrial pollution of streams we can do 
our most effective work along this very line of utilization. If we 
walk up to a manufacturing establishment and demand certain 
wastes be summarily removed from a stream, the response which . 
we receive will not be cordial, even though we have all the laws 
of the land at our backs. Here in Indiana you have been striving 
vainly for years to secure effective legislation on the subject I 
do not understand the value of special legislation ; it is necessary 
for public safety that we provide specific laws to meet emergen- 
cies, but I am of the opinion that consideration, tact and good 
management will, in the end, be more efficacious than badly-ad- 
ministered prohibitory laws. Their sununary application leads 
generally to strife and civil suit ; corporation lawyers can do won- 
derful things if there be so much as a pinhole in your armour, 
and there is always an uncertainty arising from the construction 
which courts put upon special legislation. If, however, we ap- 
proach a corporation with suggestions concerning purification and 
utilization, we secure generally their aid and co-operation. 

In advancing such a doctrine I realize that I am at variance 
with many wise men. The procedure advocated by them is prac- 
tically as follows. Secure the passage of prohibitory lawa, and 
then demand of offenders that they mend their ways. It is not 
the duty of the authorities to prescribe methods by which they 
shall bring about their improved conditions, but the work rests 
solely upon the shoulders of the offenders. "Why," they say, 
"should a corporation, already overrich, profit by suggestions and 
experiments made at public expense in order to secure immunity 
from the very overt acts which that corporation is committing?" 
That argument would be unassailable if the corporation were the 
only one to profit. But there is a large community of interests 
which suffers from those overt acts, and those interests should 
speedily be protected. If an incendiary starts a conflagration in 
your city, the fire department is called out to protect the surround- 
ing interests, at public expense. You don't catch the offender and 
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order him to think out a method of extinguishing the fire. The 
parallel hetween these two cases can not be extended indefinitely, 
but the governing principles are identical. 

Again, there is the objection that it is unwise for a public 
authority to undertake the reaponaibilily of prescribing means 
whicb may be unsuccessful after iustallation. There is much jus- 
tice in this contention, but it may be answered in this manner: 
If you set yourself up in the business of stream purification, if 
you venture to administer laws framed for this purpose, you 
carry a certain amount of dignity which arises from the assump- 
tion that you are an authority on those matters, as, indeed, you 
should be. Now, if a person, or association of persona, upon 
whom you have made demands, comes back at you with the state- 
ment that he or it will do anything you will prescribe, the matter 
ia squarely up to you; not legally, but logically up to you. 

According to the ideas held by many wise men, the only thing 
which you can do is to decline the responsibility ; to use a homely, 
but hi^ly expressive phrase, you must "crawfish," and the min- 
ute you crawfish you lose your grip. You have no logical right, 
as an authority, to assign to any man a problem or a duty that 
you are afraid to take up yourself. Therefore, I contend that it 
ia expedient to do a thing which, from an initial view-point, will 
b^iefit an offender. I believe in the eternal wiadom of expedi- 
ency, so long as we remain honorable in our practice of it. 

Finally, I wish to make a few observations concerning proceed- 
ings which should be taken against corporations, public or private, 
which unlawfully pollute natural water courses. I have no apol^ 
ogies to make for any of these offenders, and do not seek to justify 
in the slightest degree any act which unnecessarily damages nat- 
ural resources. At the same time I would recognize the rights 
of all parties in any contest. 

The riparian rights of a corporation which furnishes a market 
for raw products, employs large numbers of men, and produces a 
necessary or useful commodity, are as good as those of a lower 
riparian owner who farms his land or leaves it unproductive. The 
converse is equally as true. 

Streams which rim through a coimtry are the natural drainage 
outlets of that country, and liquids must run down hill into them. 
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It was held, in the beginning of thin address, that streams running 
through inhabited lands, must bo polluted to a degree varying di- 
rectly with the population. Therefore, any person who adds 
pollution to a stream, which does not increase the organic constitu- 
ents of the water thereof to a degree higher than that already es- 
tablished at centers of population, should not be held accountable. 
The degree of pollution established by natural causes is inevitable, 
and he who remains witliin those limits is immune. 

I have found, from general observation, that there is a demand 
among the anti-pollution agitators that the effluents from sewers 
and industrial plants be pure and undefiled. This is unreason- 
able ; you can not expect any corporation to do more for you than 
natm-e does, and it is only by making reasonable requirements 
that we can hope for success. 

In this paper I have dealt at considerable length upon the limi- 
tations which should obtain in all requirements that are made for 
the purpose of stopping stream pollution. I do not, however, 
wish to be understood as advocating anv compromise. The dam- 
age to our streams must, and eventually will, be recompensed, 
but in bringing this about it is better, wherever possible, to assist 
an industry rather than to shut it down. No great and lasting re- 
forms have ever been hewn out with a sharp ax, and this cer- 
tainly is the guiding principle which controls the operations of the 
national government in the work of improving water r 
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EFFECT OF SEWAGE ON INDIANA STREAMS AND 
HOW TO REMEDY IT.. 



CAEKOL BEOWN, C. t 



This is a large subject and one which I can only hope to con- 
sider in a few of its bearings in an hour. I will try to make selec- 
tions of topics and of methods of treating them whidi will be of 
interest in the hour that is assigned to me and hope that any fail- 
ures to be specific enough or to touch upon subjects which any of 
you wish to have discussed will lead you to ask questions as I go 
along. That will be better than to wait until I am through. 

I will begin with the simplest cases and the solution of the diffi- 
culties in taking care of them and run on as long as time and your 
patience will permit. There is no danger of running out of mate- 
rial, though my memory may leave out some details in which you 
might be interested. If so, a question will set me right As a con- 
sulting engineer for the State Board of Health of New York for a 
number of years many sanitary questions were referred to me under 
the laws defining the duties of that Board. One of these duties is 
to examine water supplies on request of interested parties, whether 
owners of works or users of the water supplied, and to establish 
codes of regulations for preserving the purity of the water. Another 
is to examine the plans for sewerage and drainage of all towns up 
to a certain size, and some special cities, and determine their adapt- 
ability to the conditions and especially their conformity to sanitary 
practice. Naturally I will refer for examples to these inspections, 
but I have some knowledge of special Indiana conditions which 
will enable me to apply with some satisfaction to you, I hope, the 
conclusions drawn from the conditions in New York to the solu- 
tion of problems arising in Indiana. 

The simplest case which arises is that of the water supply drawn 
from a small area drained by a small stream which flows into a 
lake or into a reservoir formed by constructing a dam across the 
stream. There are many such water supplies in New York and 
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some in Indinna. The principal sources of pollution to such water 
supplies are the privies, pigpens and barnyards of the farmers 
whose lands are drained by the stream and by the dry water 
courses tributary thereto in which water only rims when there is 
a good rain or the snow is going off in the spring or the January 
thaw. You may think that this does not amount to much, but it is 
from jnst such watersheds as this that we have the reports of the 
most serious pollution of water supplies. In perhaps twenty cases 
under ray observation there might be no danger under the usual 
conditions, but a single case of typhoid fever in one of these 
houses,, or of animal disease in one of the bams, might inoculate 
the water supply of the whole town or city. A privy is often lo- 
cated oyer one of these small streams or dry runs because the 
water when it does rain carries off the deposits and saves the 
farmer the trouble. These streams run to small reservoirs in 
most cases and the fecal matter is liable to find its way directly 
into the water mains before it is even disintegrated ; in fact, in 
many cases the dam only serves to turn the stream into the pipes 
so that there is no chance for the solids to settle to the bottom of 
the reservoir or for the fish to eat them up. If the privy is a. little 
off the water course the case may he even worse, for then there is 
an accumulation which is washed all at once into the reservoir 
when the rain comes and there is still more pollution for a little 
while. The classic Plymouth epidemic of typhoid had such a 
source. The case at Ithaca was of the same sort. Here the water 
company had employed a number of Italians to clean a reservoir 
or to strip its bottom and sides, and they had camped on the 
groimd on which they worked. After their work was all done 
and they had moved away leaving their accumulations of fecal 
matter, which included the discharges from some of them who 
had been ill with typhoid fever, there came a rain which washed 
all this matter into the reservoir, from which it found its way 
quickly into the distributing pipes of the water supply of the 
city. As a consequence there was a very serious outbreak of the 
disease in the city and among such of the students in Cornell Uni- 
versity as had been accustomed to use the city water. On inves- 
tigation it was found that the water supply of the college waa of a 
similar nature but was from a stream which had not been subject to 
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the infection on the other watershed. So in this particular in- 
stance there was no typhoid among those who used the college 
water supply exclusively. A few cases of fever on that watershed, 
however, would have given rise to the same sort of epidemic among 
the people using it. The city of Bloomington, in Indiana, has ex-' 
actly the sort of water supply here described, and it is subject to 
jiiet this sort of pollution. An inspection of its watershed showed 
several houses and bams whose drainage was directly into the 
small stream which feeds the city's reservoir. None of the privies 
aro actually over water which is flowing, but some of them are so 
situated that their deposits are very likely to reach the reser- 
voir in their original state. It only needs the combination of a 
well developed caso of typhoiij fever in one of these places and the 
usual careless disposal of the dejecta from the patient to give rise 
to a similar epidemic in that city. It would probably be neces- 
sary for a rain storm to come at the right time to wash the filth 
into the reservoir, when it was partially emptied, for the filth to 
reach the distribution system, but these conditions go together, and 
are likely to occur at any time with the Bloomington supply, so 
that really the only essential to a typhoid fever epidemic in Bloom- 
ington is the CB80 of fever on the watershed. The rain will come 
and the reservoir will at that time be less than full, with almost 
absolute certainty, and the epidemic will then be started. The 
details of the Butler, Pa., epidemic are not at hand, but they may 
easily be due to a similar cause. 

The next class of conditions to which attention will be called is 
that to be found on the watershed of the Croton Biver, which is 
the water supply of the city of New York. This is simply a col- 
lection of a large number of special cases similar to those above 
described, and their combination into a system. Most of them 
have larger areas from which to draw water than has Bloomington, 
but there is a larger population in proportion to the area and a 
few of the collections of houses into small villages have partial 
systems of sewers which concentrate the pollution, so that the cases 
only differ in degree, not in kind. There is, however, one essen- 
tial difference which I will try to explain. The Croton watershed 
covers about SCO square miles and is well drained by a number of 
streamfl, which have smaller tributaries, and these many dry water 
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courses down which concentrated discharges -of polluting matter 
can be brou^t by rain or melting snow. Many of these streams 
have available sites for reservoirs. These reservoirs are not in 
direct connection with the aqueduct carrying the water to the city, 
with the exception of the lowest and largest. It ia evident that 
pollution in small quantities entering the small streams has a long 
and full chance to be entirely eliminated by the fish, the vegetable 
life, the areatiou, the sedimentation in the always quiet reservoirs 
before the water carrying it reaches the city distribution system. 
Even that reaching the lowest reservoir is quite sure to be largely 
eliminated before it can reach the aqueduct, owing to the fact that 
this lowest reservoir is really a lake a dozen miles in length and 
over a hundred feet in depth. In short, the difference in the cases 
may be stated thus : If a water supply were taken from any one 
of the smaller dams it would be liable to the danger from pollution 
which we have described as imminent at Bloomington, but the 
water in all these smaller reservoirs is merely stored there pending 
the time when it will be needed in the city, when it is drawn off 
into the stream below, and flows therein to the great reservoir 
below, where it has a further passage of a dozen miles or so 
through a slow flowing lake, so that all Nature's kind provisions 
for purification have ample time to act and thus the danger of 
infection from the city's water supply is very materially reduced, 
and is by some considered almost eliminated. The city of New 
York does not think so, however, and has spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to remove the sources of pollution shown on the 
map, purchasing land, installing sewage purification plants and 
moving buildings, in addition to enforcing the regulations for pre- 
serving the purity of the water, which will be referred to later. 

The question of what can be done to protect such water supplies 
from such pollution may be discussed at this point before we pass 
to another class of cases. A statement of what has been done will 
throw some light on this. The first practical step in protecting 
water from pollution in New York was taken in the interest of 
Rochester. This city draws its water supply from Hemlock Lake, 
which is one of the numerous lakes of central New York. The 
shores of the lake are a very popular summer resort for Rochester 
people and there are many siunmer cottages, boarding houses and 
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hotels on the shores of the lake, on the narrow strip between the 
water and the bluffs which border the lake. These places were 
discharging their filth into the lake and seriously injuring the ap- 
pearance of the water as well as polluting it to an objectionable 
extent. 

By the way I may mention an inspection of an outbreak of ty- 
phoid fever on a small scale in a small village on the stream feed- 
ing the lake from the south and farthest from the waterworks 
intake. The inspection indicated some cases of typhoid fever here 
the dejecta from the patients not being very satisfactorily taken 
care of. The polhited water flowed some distance down the 
swiftly flowing though small stream, then for a mile or two along 
a very slu^ish course in the inlet to the lake, and then in the lake 
itself for its twenty miles or so of length. The fever above gave 
rise to no fever in the city, and the chance for it was considered 
very remote, but the consequences of too lax a method of procedure 
led to thorough measures to completely disinfect everything that 
could by any possibility reach the water. 

The city of Rochester procured an act of the legislature author- 
izing the State Board of Health to formulate rules for the govern- 
ment of any watershed from which any water supply in the State 
is drawn, and providing for the enforcement of these rules. It 
then procured the rules by making the proper application to the 
Board and securing the proper approval by the local court, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law, and installed a system of 
dry closets for the various establishments along the lake shores, 
and employed a boat to go about and empty these closets from time 
to time during the season, the expense being borne by the property 
oi'^ers and the city in suitable proportions. This kept the water 
clean and greatly improved the shores of the lake for the benefit 
of the summer residents as well as prevented the pollution of the 
wtiter supply of Rochester. This system, with such modifications 
as time has brought about, is still in operation. 

The inspection of the watershed of the Croton River was under- 
taken because the city and State health authorities desired to pre- 
serve the former purity of the city's water supply. As a result of 
the inspection a system of rules was formulated, and they were put 
irt force imder the law. When the enforcement began it was found 
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that the IsTing of the borden of the mles on the property owners 
on the watershed was quite a serious task. It was possible to do 
much under the custonia and the state of public opinion in that 
State on eanitarj matters, but the city has been obliged to pur- 
chase much land and to move many buildings at its own expoise 
as well as to pay a considerable part of the expense of installing 
sewage disposal systems for the villages and summer resorts on 
the watershed. Systems of rules taken from these, so far as they 
applied, have been put in force for many water supplies in the 
State, both mimicipal and under private ownership, and are usu- 
ally comparatively easy of enforcement. Sometimes the water 
supply authorities are obliged to pay the expense of the changes 
in buildings made necessary to carry out the regulations, but after 
they are made they very generally have the support of the civil 
authorities in enforcing continuous observance of the rules laid 

The methods of procedure in Massachusetts need not be dis- 
cussed here for they are not applicable under the conditions in this 
State. 

l\1iile the matter which we have been considering has the same 
origin as sewage, it is not usually called by that name. It is, I 
think, properly considered under the heading of this paper and is 
in some States the most important class of polluting matter of 
water supplies. In this State it is perhaps ranked by sewage 
proper, which I will define by giving its origin. When a town 
gets so large that cesspools and privies, stables and street drain- 
age, and other city wastes can not be disposed of without nuisance 
or excessive cost, the public water supply has doubtless been in- 
stalled. This water supply increases the difficulty of disposing 
of the refuse from the house because it dilutes it and both increases 
the quantity and the difficulty of removal, and if one wants the 
convenience of water-closets he must have some way of getting rid 
of the discharge from them. The natural consequence in these 
modem days is a public system of sewerage, a system of pipes and 
brick sewers, if necessary, to carry away to a convenient outlet the 
discharges from the houses, which, with the water supply in full 
operation, have enough water in them to carry all the solid mat- 
ters. Since water runs down hill and will not run up, the outlet 
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for the sewers must be at the lowest point in town, and that ia cer- 
tainly a water course of some sort. 

It is evident from the character of the sewage, which ia the 
same, except the dilution, which we find in the old cesspools, that 
any accumulation of it will soon become very offensive. I found 
one time the dischai^ from a summer hotel in the mountains 
which was located part way down a steep bluff where there was no 
stream of water of any sort. The solid matters were deposited on 
the rocks and the finer matters clung to the face of the cliff and 
furnished a bed for the growth of plants which flourished on such 
food, which was a standing advertisement of the unsanitary nature 
of such a method of sewage disposal. The' situation grew rapidly 
worse as time went on until some method of purification was 
adopted. Although the point of dischai*ge was at a considerable 
distance from tlie hotel, it sent its odors up to it and they finally 
became imbearable. I have known of towns which discharged 
their sewage into water courses which were dry a portion of the 
year, such as Champaign, 111., but some method of purification 
was necessary immediately to prevent the inevitable nuisance. 
Such places have some advantage over the hotel mentioned because 
there is water in the channel at least part of the year and every 
hard rain moves the deposits some distance down stream. The 
residents of the neighborhood have a just cause of complaint and 
so do the farmers who try to use the stream below for their pur- 
poses. 

More towns discharge tlieir sewage into streams which are too 
small and the conditions here are just as serious, though the time 
when they become so is longer delayed. There seems to be neces- 
sary a certain amount of dilution of sewage in order not to pro- 
duce a nuisance. Any amoimt of sewage more than this percent- 
age of dilution will permit causes the stream to deteriorate at a 
rate proportional to the excess of sewage, and so long as the amount 
of dilution is not increased the amount of nuisance increases. For 
example, the city of Middletown, N. T., discharged its sewage into 
Monhagen Brook. Middletown has a population of perhaps 20,000, 
and at the time of the inspection, a year or so after the sewers were 
put in use, less than 10,000 were connected and using the sewers. 
The brook is used farther up as one of the sources of the city's 
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■water supply and before such use was large enough to run a mill 
for a good share of the year. Its flow at low water was probably 
about equal to the flow of sewage. One of the mill ponds waB still 
in existence a short distance below the sewer outlet. Notwith- 
standing a slight chance for sedimentation in the waters of this 
pond, the ordinary flow of the stream was not sufficient dilution of 
the sewage and we were called in on account of the suit of one of 
the farmers for damages from the bad odors of the pond and the 
creek below. The complaint was well founded, and we foimd large 
evidence of the continuing and increasing amount of the pollution 
of the stream for its whole length to the river below, some five or 
six miles. Undoubtedly, were it not for spring and fall rains and 
an occasional flood due to a rainy period, the stream would have 
been a continuing nuisance and would soon have polluted the air 
of the entire countryside as it did in dry seasons that of the imme- 
diately adjoining property. The water in the stream was abso- 
lutely useless for any purpose whatever, and certainly below the 
the mill pond would not support any of the ordinary life to be 
found usually in streams. The city of Worcester, Mass., has had 
a similar case, but in that case the pollution was etill greater in 
proportion and showed throughout the year and at times for many 
miles down the stream. In this case not only the farmers were in- 
jured, but also the mill owners who wished to use the water for 
boiler purposes, for wash water and other manufacturing uses. 
Worcester was therefore soon required to put in some form of 
sewage purification and has spent himdreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in experiments with finally some show of success. 

There are many cases of this sort. There are doubtless many 
such cases within your own knowledge where the system of sewer- 
age is very incomplete and short, private drains and street gullies 
discharge into a small stream running throu^ the town and pro- 
duce a nuisance which in long continued dry spells demands atten- 
tion and sometimes gets it if the health officers do their duty. I have 
had more calls for advice on this condition than any other one, and 
the only remedy ordinarily available is a sewer or a system of sew- 
ers which will keep the objectionable discharges out of the stream 
or will make it into a sewer with fall enough and concentration 
of flow enough to take the organic matters away before they have 
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time to decompose. The ordinary small creek is absolutely unable 
to dilute the sewage of any town large enough to have a general 
system of sewers sufficiently to prevent the foniiation of a progres- 
sively increasing nuisance. The only reason any town is able to 
stand such a condition is that the floods in the stream are often 
enou^ to reduce the time during which the nuisance is serious to 
a very few days, or that the outlet is far enough away from the 
town and in the right direction so that the odors do not get back 
and the farmers are absent or complaisant and there are no other 
users. 

The greater the amount of sewage of the same "strength" the 
larger the stream must be to dilute it sufficiently to prevent nui- 
sance. 

Wliite River is not large enough to dilute the sewage of Indi- 
anapolis, and some of you have noted the fact that in long con- 
tinued dry spells on its watershed the city's sewage produces a 
continuously increasing deteriorataion in its condition which is 
every year becoming more serious. This condition is extending 
farther down stream also and so affecting more people. The fish 
are probably numerous in the vicinity of the outlet to the sewer, 
for they fatten on the organio matter in fresh sewage, but it 
would seem to be impossible for fish to live in the stream below, 
where decomposition has reached such a stage that all the oxygen 
in solution in the water has been used up and none is left for the 
iish to breathe. This condition applies, fortunately, to the seasons 
of low water only, for when the river is in flood it is fully large 
enough to remove all the filth of the city without serious injury to 
its other uses, except as a source of water supply. Were it not for 
these floods, again, as in the ease of the village stream, the pro- 
gressive deterioration of the river at low water stages would have 
long ago reached a stage which would be unbearable. 

While we are on this matter of nuisances from sewage I would 
like to report some cases on the other side to show liiat the question 
is not a simple one and that each question must be settled on its 
own merits, and a right solution can be approximated only by some 
one who has had much experience in observing conditions and the 
relations of the causes and effects in many kinds of conditions. 
As an example I mil take the Mohawk Eiver, which is a stream 
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carrying at low water perhaps 200 cubic feet of water a second, 
about the size of the east fork of White !River in the vicinity of Co- 
lumbus and Seymour, for the stretch which we will consider. The 
city of Amsterdam has about 20,000 population and is fairly well 
sewered. Probably the dilution was about as one part of sewage 
to 300 parts of river water. Aside from a triSe of floating mat- 
ter there was seldom auy visible indication of the pollution, but 
careful examinations, chemical and bacteriological, showed consid- 
erable effect of the pollution upon the water from the standpoint of 
a water supply. No fresh water is added in the twenty miles of 
flow or so to Schenectady, where the sewage from another 20,000 
people entered. This addition had no effect upon the appearance 
of the water more than half a mile below the outlet of the sewer, 
and it was found on careful examination that the sewage had set- 
tled in the quiet water of the deep pond behind a dam, into which 
the sewage was discharged. So far as physical conditions were 
concerned, therefore, this dilution at the minimum flow of water 
in the river of 300 to 1 is ample to prevent any nuisance. The 
question of effect upon the water as a source of water supply will 
be discussed later. At Lead City, S. D., the sewage is to be dis- 
charged into a small stream which in turn discharges into Dead- 
wood Creek, which flows through the city of Deadwood, whose 
water supply is drawn from a well near the bank of the stream. 
Before the sewage was discharged into the stream I was requested 
tfl inspect and report its probable effect. The dilution in this ease 
would probably not be more than 5 to 1 at time of minimum flow. 
There is a very peculiar condition, however, which makes it prac- 
tically certain that the sewage would have no effect upon the phys- 
ical senses of the inhabitants of Deadwood, and upon its water 
supply. The great stamp mills at Lead City discharge into the 
stream many tons a day of very finely divided rock from which 
most of the gold has been extracted. There is much more of this 
than the water can carry and in consequence the stream is a series 
of small sand dams which are being constantly pushed down 
stream. Everything in it is therefore turned over and over and 
ground slowly to the utmost subdivision. Li addition small wing 
dains are put up at intervals by men who wash this sand over for 
the small amount of gold it still contains. Five or six miles of this 
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kind of treatment, with the great delay which reaulta in flow- 
ing this distance, is believed to be eiifflcient to purifj the water 
completely, bo far as the sewage is concerned. It is sometimes 
stated that a dilution expressed as say, 150 cubic feet a minute of 
flow in the stream for 1,000 people is sufficient to obviate any 
chance of nuisance. This is certainly on the safe side. I may have 
said enou^ to show that it is a matter which can not be reduced 
to rule, but is best determined for each individual case by some one 
who has had much experience in observing many variations in 
conditions. The Valparaiso case, of which much has been said in 
this State, was apparently decided upon a wrong basis, but it may 
very well have been that the result of the decision in this particu- 
lar case waa juat. 

We come now to a class of cases which is most important of all. 
It may seem less important than the others because the pollution 
is less obvious to the senses and the effects of a wrong decision are 
often not directly traceable and are always intangible to the ordi- 
nary councilman, who can only take statements about them on 
faith from the scientific men in whom he has confidence. Any 
pollution which does not produce an actual nuisance is likely to 
be considered innocuous. This is the pollution of water supplies 
by sewage proper. There are thirty-five or forty water supplies 
in this State which are taken wholly or in part from rivers or 
lakes. All these streams are subject to more or less pollution 
which is wholly beyond the control of those who are most interested 
in its amount and character. Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey and Ohio are far ahead of Indiana in this respect. In 
each of these States there are means of controlling, at least in part, 
the sanitary conditions of sewerage systems and water supplies. 
Here, too, there is room for the exercise of educated Judgment in 
making decisions. The conditions vary all the way from pollution 
which is only short of nuisance, as in the case of the Schuylkill 
and the Passaic before it was abandoned as a water supply, to a 
single house on a small watershed. As already stated, the single 
house on the small watershed may be more dangerous to the water 
supply than a thousand on such a watershed as the Croton or a 
hundred thousand on the Ohio watershed. To return to the Mo- 
hawk Eiver ease. The river flows from Amsterdam to Sohenec- 
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The East J'"ork of White River in Indiana has a low-water flow 
not far from 200 cubic feet a second. The city of Columbus dis- 
charges its sewage, which comes from a Bmall part of the city, into 
a little sort of bayou at low water behind an. island, where the solid 
matters settle out in large part, producing something of a nuisance, 
The pollution to the river itself is not visible below the island, and 
it seems probable that its effects have as completely disappeared 
by the time Seymour's water supply is reached as they do at Sche- 
nectady. The investigations at Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis 
and New Orleans indicate that the conditions of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers depend upon the pollution in the immediate 
neighborhoods. Louisville seems to have better water than Cin- 
cinnati, and New Orleans has the best of all. Anderson and In- 
dianapolis have concluded, presumably after careful expert ex- 
amination of the question, that White River water filtered is the 
beat source for their water supplies. Columbus and Seymour 
take their supplies from the East Fork without filtering. There 
are many similar situations to both, and the latter class are at the 
mercy of their superiors on the course of the rivers. Our cities 
and towns in this State have heretofore paid too little attention 
to the sanitary features of their water supplies, and many of them 
find the pollution of them increasing without having any control 
over them. There is often the question whether a stream shall be 
used as a drain or as a water supply. Probably none of us will 
agree with the Valparaiso decision that the natural use of a water 
course is for any sort of drainage that any one is disposed to turn 
into it ; but I have no doubt that we will all recognize the justice 
of the proposition that the rule of the greatest good to the greatest 
number should prevail in most cases, and consequently some 
streams he reserved for water supplies, while others must be aban- 
•doued to use as drains. Unfortunately this State has no compe- 
tent authority to determine these questions and enforce its de- 
cisions, i, e., it has no authority which has power or to which even 
the matter of study of eases and report thereon can be referred. 

This brings me to the last division of the subject which can be 
touched upon today. What can be done to take care of the pollu- 
tion of onr streams ? So far as technical questions are concerned, 
this is a question for the engineer with the aid and advice of the 
«anitarian, and is solved with comparative ease and safety in any 
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particul&r case if the authorities are wise enou^ to call in compe- 
tent advisers. Chemical precipitation, septic tanks, irrigation, fil- 
tration of various sorts and combinations of two or more are in nse 
with greater or less d^rees of success, depending upon their appli- 
cability to the circumstances in each particular case, and the 
proper one can be chosen in advance for any other case !f some one 
with sufficient experience is chosen to make the decision and he 
does not have too strong leanings toward any particular method. 
Municipal officials src nearly all of them of the same sort, how- 
ever, selected without reference to their business and educational 
qualifications and too much taken up with other matters to pay as 
much attention to tbe city's business as they would to their own. 
The States which liave tried the method of delegating to a compe- 
tent State authority, usually tbe State Board of Health, the power 
to inspect and approve or reject plans for sewerage and sewage 
disposal, and water supplies, including disposal of factory refuse 
and all water supplies furnished any one, have foimd it most 
satisfactory. It eliminates carelessness in the selection of an en- 
gineer and vastly improves the quality of the plans offered. Then, 
too, it places the sanitary matters of the State upon a uniform 
basis, and enables the solution of problems which afEect two or 
more corporations with the least possible friction, and trouble, and 
loss of time and money. It seems to me, from my actual experi- 
ence with this kind of a law in New York and my knowledge of 
the working of similar laws in the other States mentioned, that the 
best approach to an answer to the question what can we do is in 
the delegation of such authority to, say, the State Board of Health. 
Even if it has only the power of approval or disapproval, and of 
securing through the courts the carrying out of its decisions, and 
the authority to give advice on request, it will have all the power 
which is needed to clean up many of the water supplies of the 
State, to prevent the further pollution of most of them and the 
abandonment of such as can not be fully improved. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PREVENTING TtlBERCULOSIS. 

JOSEPH m'paEUND, M. D.J FniI.ADEI.PnU. 

The inestimable economic and social importance of the tuher- 
cnlons problems need be my onlv apology for a paper upon a snb- 
ject so much written about at the present time. When we con* 
aider that of the people at present living in our country some ten 
millions must inevitably die directly or indirectly from tuber- 
culosis, and that the majority of them must die at an age at which 
their usefulness and productiveness are at the ficme, that there is 
scarcely a family in our country that is entirely free of the dis- 
ease, that there is no walk in life, no occupation, no altitude, lati- 
tude or climatie condition, no age or environment, no race, or sex 
to which it is unknown, we must admit its prevention to be the 
greatest of all problems, and one upon which too large an 
amount of thought, investigation, legislation, education or expen- 
diture can not be made. 

Tuberculosis is a disease of man and the lower animals. It 
spreads from man to man, from animal to animal, and in all 
probability from man to animal, and from animal io man. It is a 
typical infectious disease, the cause of which is known, the dis- 
semination of which is fairly well understood, and the prevention 
of which is possible. Indeed, accepting the dictum of Pasteur 
that "it is in the power of man to cause infectious diseases to 
disappear from the face of the earth," it is a disgrace that tuber- 
culosis exists to the extent it does at present. Unfortunately our 
familiarity with it has led us to treat it with indi£Ference. Fur- 
thermore, its extinction must be attended with vast expenditures 
of money, the sacrifice of many valuable animals, the incon- 
venience of many estimable people, and the arousing of a certain 
amount of public prejudice, which in the beginning of any move- 
ment always impedes progress unless the greatest diplomacy is em- 
ployed in the avoidance of sensationalism, and in the prevention 
of relapses through carelessness, such as must result from disap- 
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quent and dangerous source of infection to those associated with 
phthisical patients than the bacilli dried and scattered in the 
duet. The importance of this knowledge 17111 be again "consid- 
ered when we come to measures for preventing the spread of the 
dieease. 

It mnst also be remembered that the tubercle bacilli can be car- 
ried about by insects, especially flies and roaches, who feed one 
minute upon sputum or other infectious material, and the next 
crawl over the food in some adjoining room or house. Exclusion 
of flies or vermin should constitute an important part of the anti- 
tuberculosis methods. 

In considering the lower animals as sources of infection, we find 
cattle the most frequent and most important And here, again, 
the finely pulverized material discharged from the respiratory 
passages during coughing may he one of the most frequent means 
by which the disease spreads from animal to animal, and some- 
times from animal to man. But as the number of human beings 
. who come into contact with the lower animals is comparatively 
small, it seems likely that other means of distribution are more 
important. Among these the first place must be given to the food 
products. Thus milk, which constitutes one of the important ar- 
ticles of diet in this country, and is used extensively by both in- 
fants and adults, is found when derived from tuberculous cattle 
to contain considerable numbers of tubercle bacilli, the exact num- 
ber probably depending upon the extent of blood infection of the 
animals from which it is taken. Bacilli contained in the milk 
may also be contained in its derivatives, such as cream, butter, 
cheese and ice cream. Even the flesh of the animals, especially 
when used in the raw state, or comparatively raw state, as in the 
manufacture of bologna, and the fat which is made into oleomar- 
garine may contain the bacilli and so be infectious. 

When we come to consider the avenues through which the infec- 
tious agents enter the body, we find that in rare cases tubercle 
bacilli pass through the placenta and the disease is directly trans- 
mitted from the mother to the unborn offspring. In the few cases 
of tuberculosis of the reproductive organs, direct transmission 
from individual to individual may also take place, but both these 
forms of transmission are so rare that they deserve no particular 
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attention when it comes to the formulation of practical measures 
for the prevention of the disease, and but three avenues remain 
for careful consideration: (1) the skin, into which tubercle 
bacilli may be directly implanted by careless contact with infec- 
tious material, a rather rare form of transmission; (2) the res- 
piratory tract, into which the infectious materia] may be in- 
haled; (3) and the digestive tract, into which they may be swal- 
lowed. 

It is impossible to enter into any discussion of the pathogeny 
of tuberculosis, but this much may be said in passing: the first 
manifestations of the disease do not necessarily make their appear- 
ance in that part of the body into which they may be first intro- 
duced. Bacilli entering the mouth may find their way through 
the tonsils to the cervical, or even to the bronchial lymphatic 
nodes without causing primary lesions of the tonsils ; or pass on 
as far as the intestines, to be absorbed by the lacteals, carried by 
the thoracic duct to the great veins, to the heart, and then to the 
lungs, where the first manifestations occur. Bacilli in the atmos- 
phere may find their way directly into the lungs with tlie inspired 
air, or may fall upon the moist surfaces of the pharynx, and be 
swallowed. The greatest care must, therefore, be exerted in all 
cases in endeavoring to determine the point of entrance of the 
micro-organisms, and, indeed, it is doubtful whether it can be de- 
termined in any case, fortunately these obscure and contro- 
versial matters are of very little importance in the formulation of 
practical measures for the suppreaaion of the disease. What we 
have to remember is that the micro-organism against which we are 
to wage our contest may be in the air, or in the food ; may be in- 
haled, or may be swallowed. 

The preventive measures may be considered under two head- 
ings: first, the protection of the well; second, the care of the ilL 

L Peoteotion of the Well. 
1. Educative Measures. — The education of the masses in re- 
gard to the source aud avoidance of infection is of the utmost im- 
portance in regard to the future cf the problem. To my mind 
there is scarcelv any subject that is more important to impress 
upon school children than that tuberculosis is a germ disease ac- 
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quired by auch contacts with infectious material as have already 
been described. In Tnany States in our Union we now give our 
Bchoo! children a coiirac of instruction in physiology and hygiene, 
that is very anporficial and tainted with faddism in its excessive 
lefcrrnee to the influence of alcohol upon the system. How much 
better it would be if these prejudices could be set aside and the 
merits and demerits of alcohol given only its legitimate place, so 
that there might be room for an equally legitimate amount of 
teaching concerning the cause, nature and avoidance of infectious 
diseases, and particularly the most common, tuberculosis. But 
the mature population must also be educated concerning the tu- 
berculosis question. By distributing pamphlets, by well-organ- 
ized popular courses of lectures, by thoughtfully prepared, fre- 
quently appearing newspaper articles, by tactful advice on the 
part of the family physician, every one should be brought to real- 
ize the dangers that Inrk in promiscuous kissing, in the careless in- 
terchange of domestic articles, such as handkerchiefs, towels, 
washraga, and in cases in which there are tuberculous individuals 
in thp household, of cups and glasses, knives, forks and spoons, 
and such other articles as come into intimate contact with the 
patient. The public must be also instructed as to the dangers that 
may result from promiscuous spitting. This has been carried to 
an unfortunate extreme in many places, and legislative enactments 
with excessive penalties may result in the defeat of the good that 
might be achieved. It is also of the utmost importance to se- 
cure universal co-operation without antagonism when possible. 
But all these measures are directed toward the future eradication 
of the disease, and for its immediate suppression more drastic 
measures must be piit in operation. 

2. T^gisliitivfl Measures; Dwellings. — It is essential in the 
state ef civilization in which we find ourselves, that precise legis- 
lation shall be enacted regarding the construction of tenement 
houses for the poor, in order that there shall be enough light and 
air; that the number of individuals per cubic contents of building 
occupied shall not be excessive, and a suitable provision made for 
the thorough disinfection of such premises when infectious dis- 
eases are known to have existed. Though tuberculosis is not a 
disease of the poor, it is much more largely a disease of the poor 
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than of the rich, and though certain measures of this kind may be 
■necessary for all classes, the poor must be especially provided for 

as unable to do for themselves what others might willingly do. 

Workshops. — Legislation is also urgently needed in regard to 
workshops. I think I realize the difficulties that lie in the way 
of this, yet what a blot upon our civilization it is that so terrible 
a thing as a sweatshop, in which workmen are huddled together 
for an excessive number of hours, can exist The law should pre- 
scribe how many people may work in a definite amount of cubic 
space, and infringements of the law should meet with severe pun- 
ishment. Inspectors shoiild examine and report the conditions 
in every working place. 

Then there are certain businesses which may predispose to the 
spread of infectious diseases, especially tuberculosis; as for ex- 
ample, badly regulated laundries, second-hand shops,^ old clothing 
stores, rag and waste shops, and many others may suggest them- 
selves. What evils may not infest a bale of old rags ! 

Vehicles. — Then there should be precise legislation regarding 
the public carriers, and their measures for protecting their pat- 
rons. For example, livery carriages are constantly employed to 
transport sick persons to hospitals ; the whole world rides in trolley 
cars, steam trains, Pullman cars, etc., yet most of these vehicles 
are rarely cleaned, and almost never disinfected. 

Foods. — Lastly, and perhaps most important, we come to food 
as a source of infection. It is in this direction in all probability, 
that the best work in the way of legislation has been, accom- 
plished, but even here it is legislation that counts for little. There 
are perhaps enough good laws, but inadequate means of enforciujj; 
them, and in many places too little disposition toward seeing that 
they are enforced. Let us take for example the subject of meat 
inspection. The United States Government has most excellent 
rules for the inspection of the carcasses of slaughtered animals 
and their rejection for tuberculosis that should be the model for all 
legislation on the subject. A number of the States have laws 
similar to those of the general government, and many municipali- 
ties have their own laws, many of which are quite as good. In 
the State of Pennsylvania, the city of Philadelphia has laws even 
more severe than those of the general government But in most 
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cities these laws count for very little and often can not be carried 
into effect, and in large cities where there are many slaughter 
houses, few of the slaughtered animals are insepcted, and a large 
amount of diseased meat is offered for sale. Thus, in the .city of 
Philadelphia, where the meat inspection is probably better than 
anywhere else, there were until two years ago, about seventy-five 
slaughter house?, in which animals are killed at least twice a week, 
and there were only two meat inspectors. Thiak of the physical 
impossibility of having two inspectors examine the animals killed 
in seventy-five slaughter houses twice each week ! At the present 
lime there are fifty slaughter houses, thirty-nine of which are in- 
spected by eight ofBcials. I am told by excellent authority that 
twenty inspectors would still be an inadequate number, and the in- 
spection is quite superficial. But suppose there were still more 
inspectors, we should not be at the end of our difficulties because 
of the dressed meat brought in from the country where it is killed 
upon farms where inspection is impossible. It will, however, be 
ai^ed that meat is of very slight importance with regards to in- 
fection with tuberculosis, and thia I grant, but what is true of 
meat ia also true of milk, and milk and its derivatives constitute 
some of the most important of our foods. 

Milk.— The milk of the rich comes from large dairies properly 
inspected where the animals are tested for tuberculosis, but the 
milk sold to the poor is unfortunately quite a different article. 
There are laws regarding dairy inspection, and all dairies may be 
inspected, but the dangerous milk comes from farms with two or 
three cows, and from milk dealers who run a common grocery 
store, where the milk ia thin as water and rank as sewage, and 
comes from cattle of unknown condition and may contain any- 
thing under the sun in the way of infectious agents. In large 
cities, in particular, it is impossible to control this traffic with 
certainty, and it seems to me the only way in which pure milk 
can be insured for the poor and careless will be by the establish- 
ment of municipal milk depots, at which certified, and if neces- 
sary Pasteurized, milk can be sold to the poor at cost price. It 
should be made difficult to secure licenses for the sale of milk, and 
these licenses should be easily revokable in case of infringement of 
the law. Dairy inspection is, of course, of fundamental import- 
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ance, and although the compensation uauallj offered by the State 
is inadequate, all tuberculous cattle should be killed, not only be- 
cause of the danger of infectiuc; consumers of the milk, but also 
becaupe of the danger of infecting the other cattle in the dairy. 

II. Oabg of the Ili.. 

This is quite as important a question with regard to the gen- 
eral good as to the individual good. Those ill with tuberculosis 
must be treated either at borne or away from home. In the latter 
case they will probably be in sanitariums or hospitals, where the 
problems of the disease and the precautionary measures to be ob- 
served are well understood, and the patients cease to be a danger to 
the family or the community. Such patients pass out of the pres- 
ent diBCuasion. The tuberculous patient at home is, however, a 
different problem, and one that merits the most careful considera- 
tion. When the circumstances of the patient are affluent and 
he is treated by an intelligent physician, and has himself suf- 
ficient intelligence to safeguard his family, the matter is simple. 
The real problem is the poor man or woman, who, in spite of tu- 
berculosis, must work for a living or care for a family for some 
time after the disease begins, whose intimate social conditions can 
not be abruptly terminated, who sees a physician infrequently, or 
not at all ; whose poverty, weakness, ignorance and proverbial care- 
lessness determine that no attention shall be paid to the essential 
precautions againpt the spread of the disease. These patients are 
often members of large families ; they live in limited space, with 
insufficient light and air; they are improperly fed, inadequately 
protected by clothing that is rarely and insufficiently washed, and 
come into the most intimate contact with one another. 

These conditions are most discouraging, but they must be met, 
and must be met every day. The first thing that naturally sug- 
gests itself is that the patient must he removed because of the 
danger at shop and at home, but if he is removed the support of 
the family is gone. Or if he can no longer work and is then a 
source of expense to the family, ho or they may refuse interfer- 
ence, or still worse, there may be no place for him to go. Most 
hospitals close their doors upon tlie consumptive. Yet, because 
this problem is a difficult one, it becomes a most important one. 
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The first thing that must be done to meet the difficulty will he to 
find out where such cases are, and for this reason compulsory reg- 
istration of all cases of this disease is indispensable. Every case 
as soon as registered should be visited by an inspector and a re- 
port of the conditions made. If the report is favorable, no more 
need be done, but if the case belongs to the class under considera- 
tion, then the utmost care should lie taken to defend the unin- 
fected members of the family by advice and instruction, and to 
prevent the premises from becoming a pest focus. In every city 
there are a number of houses known to be such foci, from which 
disease spreads. 

The administration of public charities is an extremely difficult 
problem, but I know of none better than that which would have 
for its fixed purpose the eradication of this universally prevalent 
disease, and alleviating the financial and domestic distress it oc- 
casions. 

If you are not familiar with the work that has been done in 
the city of Lille, in France, I advise you to acquaint yourself with 
the particulars of it. It has not been attended with the success 
originally hoped for it, just why I do not know, but in principle it 
can not be wrong. It includes first, a public dispensary which 
indigent persons suffering from tuberculosis are invited to attend 
free of cost, where the patient finds the best of doctors to make his 
case a special study, and as an inducement for continued attend- 
ance, he is not only given medicine free, but when, after the visit 
of an inspector to his home, his circumstances are shown to be 
impecunious, he is provided at public expense with essential 
foods, such as milk and eggs, either at a very low cost or entirely 
free; he is also invited to place his soiled clothing and bedding in 
bags especially supplied for tlie purpose and collected at fixed 
times, which are taken to an institution, disinfected, washed and 
returned free of cost. There is no coercion about the system; 
it is apparently voluntary, but perhaps a certain amount of co- 
ercion might bo advantageous. 

Wliat can be better than for the patients under consideration 
that they shall have done for them that which they can not and 
will not do for themselves ? They can not keep themselves clean, 
they must be kept so ; they can not afford to disinfect their homes, 
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it muat be done for them ; they do not know how to protect them- 
selves and their families from danger, they must be advised on 
these particulars. 

Another measure that can only be used" in co-operation with 
those already suggested, is the free tuberculosis hospital. Not the 
expensive sanitarium, but a free hospital open to all who apply, 
and made so attractive that the ill will desire to go to it. It is not 
like an almshouse that if attractive would at onoe be filled with 
the shiftless. Malingery in tuberculosis is easily detected and 
only those with bacilli in the sputum need be admitted. Forcible 
isolation or segregation of tuberculosis patients has failed, because 
the patients naturally resist it. But there are innumerable cases 
of tuberculosis throughout the country that would gladly welcome 
an opportunity to enter a tuberculosis hospital, and whose admis- 
sion to one would relieve their families of financial embarrassment 
as well as the dangers of infection, and so be a boon to all con- 
cerned. 

In these remarks I may have added nothing to what you did not 
already know, but I hope I have increased your interest in one of 
the most important personal, domestic, social, municipal, economic 
and national problems of the day. 

You are health officials. Upon you will devolve many oppor- 
tunities for aiding or hindering this important work. You do not 
know when you or those nearest or dearest to you may be the vic- 
tims of this terrible malady, so that selfish as well as philanthropic 
motives should combine to make you wage an unending warfare 
against it. 
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INSECTS AS FACTORS IN THE SPREAD OF DISEASE. 



BY DE, JOSEPH M FABLAHD, 

The first important resume of our information upon this subject 
that came under my observation was a paper in Volume VIII, of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports on "The Role of Insects, 
Arachnoids and Myriapods as Carriers in the Spread of Bacterial 
and Parasitic Diseases of Man and Animals, an Historical 
Study," by George H. Nuttall, M. D., Ph. D. After having read 
that paper I beeame interested in the subject, and finally wrote. 
a short contribution upon "The Relation of Insects to the Spread 
of Disease," which was published in "Medicine" in January, 
1902, Since that time our information has increased consider- 
ably, and a number of facts have been subjected to experimental 
investigation and correction, but the arrangement that I adopted 
in that paper seems sufficiently satisfactory to form the basis of 
the present discussion. 

The import-ance of insects as carriers of disease becomes more 
and more apparent every day, and modem writings on hygiene 
must be regarded as very imperfect and incomplete if they do not 
devote a considerable space to the consideration of insect pests, 
their mode of multiplication, their contact with human beings, the 
injury that may result from such contacts, and the means by which 
such may be prevented. A large part of the prophylaxis of well- 
known diseases will in the future doubtless depend win the simple 
use of mosquito wire in the windows and mosquito bars over the 
beds, and it is by no means out of place that I should address a 
body of health ofiicers upon the importance of this very simple 
but neglected measure, by gathering together a sufEcient amount 
of facts to convince you that the evils that have been mentioned. 
rtre real and not imaginary. 

(1) Insects may carry about disease-producing micro-organ- 
isms that have collected upon their bodies and occasion infection 
driectly by alighting upon wounds, and indirectly by alighting 
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upon foods, etc. It is, of course, the domestic insects that will be 
most culpable in this particular, and in the majority of cases it is 
the common diseases that are so transmitted. The most impor- 
tant insect for consideration is the fly, hut bedbugs, lice, fleas and 
roaches must not be neglected. 

When we consider that flies lay their eggs in manure and con- 
sequently spend much of their time walking about upon it, it re- 
quires little experimental demonstration to convince one that such 
flies may be soiled with the manure, and may harbor upon their 
bodies whatever micro-organisms it contained. Fecal matter of all 
kinds seems to form a large part of the food of the domestic fly, 
but, unfortunately, this insect does not limit its activities to the 
neighborhood of the cesspool, but subsequently enters our houses in 
large numbers and partakes of our own food, which no doubt in 
many cases it infects with harmful as well as harmless micro- 
organisms attached to its body. Moreover, flies are sometimes ex- 
tremely sociable, and worry us with excessive personal attentions. 
They also seem to find that which is attractive as well as nutritious 
at the edges of the eyelids, the nostrils, the mouths of sleeping 
infants and upon the skin, especially when abraded, of infants and 
adults. 

There is very good reason for believing that the Egyptian oph- 
thalmia and probably the pink-eye of our own country, and other 
mild and severe affections may have their origin through these 
means, and how many other local diseases they thus transmit is 
not kuown. But far more important is the relation that flies bpar 
to the transmissicn of siich constitutional, infectious diseases as 
typhoid fever, plngue, cholera, etc. By permitting a fly to walk 
over a culture of bacteria and then to walk over sterile media con- 
tained in a Petri dish, it is found that the infectious material re- 
mains attached to its body for more than forty-eight hours; there- 
fore, any fly that has visited a cesspool or a latrine or a cup of 
tuberculous sputum, within that length of time may scatter micro- 
organisms upon any article of food upon our table, or place them 
upon susceptible parts of our bodies. 

You are, no doubt, familiar with the results of the investigations 
of the Commission appointed to study tj'phoid fever among our 
soldiers during the Spanish-American war, and the conclusions 
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they have come to regarding the importance of the fly as a chief 
factor. How simply might tlie health of our soldiers have been 
protected bad the flies been eliminated from the latrines, the mess- 
rooms, and from the tents! 

(2) Insects may take disease-producing micro-organisms into 
their bodies with their food and subsequently deposit them in (heir 
excrement in such manner as to occasion disease. Here again the 
domestic insects are the chief important factora. There is very 
little difference between this mode of infection and that already 
discnased, except that the inaects instead of being soiled outside 
are soiled inside by the food tliey have consumed. Now the im- 
portnnce of this ia considerable in regard to the suctorial flies. 
The^e flies taking blood from living animals receive the micro- 
organisms into their intestines where they are very slowly de- 
stroyed, and commonly pass through uninjured. In this way fleas 
may transport plague; that is, having bitten a person having 
plague bacilli in the blood, the flea mav pass on to another person 
and without directly introducing the bacilli with his proboscis, 
may deposit them upon the skin in his excrement so that they may 
be carried in by the abrasion caused by subsequent scratching. 
This may also be true of anthrax and various other mieroK)rgan- 
ismal diseases, and bedbugs and lice may act in exactly the same 
manner. 

In this connection it must also be remembered that many insects 
have parasites natural to their intestines. Many of the larger 
insects are the hosts of intestinal worms, flagellate and other pro- 
tozoan parasites, and which may sometimes And entrance into 
human beings and act as infectious agents. 

Nuttall found plague bacilli in vast numbers in the excrement 
of insects as long as ninety-six hours after they had bitten an in- 
fected animal ; those that remained longer than this were found to 
be dead or devoid of virulence. 

(3) Suctorial insects may immediately transfer the essenticd 
cause of disease from individual to individual through their in- 
fected mouth parts. 

The literature contains a large number of cases in which an- 
thrax is said to have followed the bites of flies, and as the anthrax 
bacillus requires no incubation period, and undergoes no cycle of 
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development in the body of the insect, this transfer must be im- 
mediate. It is almost universally claimed that fleas, lice, bedbugs, 
and other biting insects may transmit plague in the same manner, 
but it is by no means certain that this is the case, and Nuttall in 
the experiments recorded in a paper published in the Centralbl. 
fur "Bakteriobgie, etc., April 12, 1898, Volume XXIII, Number 
14, page 630, found that when insects were allowed to prey upon 
infected mice and then upon healthy mice, the latter did not be- 
come infected, even when the biting insects were pressed upon so as 
to play the possible role of an injecting syringe. 

(4) Suctorial insects may take up infectious organisms in the 
blood of animals bitten, themselves becoming infected with the 
parasites which remaining in their bodies long enough to ^ 
definite transformation, are transmitted to animals i 
bitten. 

Filaria.—-Tiie most interesting insects of this group are the 
mosquitoes. The idea that the mosquito may serve as a carrier of 
the Filaria sanguinis hominis noctumis (Pilaria Bancrofti of 
Cobhold), seems to have occurred almost simultaneously to Ban- 
croft in Australia and Manson in China. In 1877 Bancroft ■wrote 
to Cohhold wondering i£ mosquitoes would Ijike up hematozoa and 
convey them to water, and the same year Manson wrote to Cobbold 
about his observations on the development of the parasite in the 
mosquito, and sent his manuscript for publication. In this paper 
published in 1878, Manson found that when the embryonic form 
of the Filaria sanguinis hominia was injected by the female mos- 
quito with the blood of infected human bein^, it underwent cer- 
tain developmental changes. By far the greater number of the 
ingested filaria die and are disintegrated, only a few cases seem to 
undergo metamorphosis. The outer sheath separates from the 
body, giving rise to a double contour of the parasitic worm, and 
the body begins to show transverse striations. The sheath is either 
digested by the gastric juices or ruptured by the filaria, which he- 
comes free and more markedly striated. The striation then disap- 
pears and the parasite becomes granular and the movements less 
active. After thirty-six hours it ceases to move actively, grows 
shorter and broader, and the granulations become finer. By the 
end of the third day a tail appears to spring abniptly from the end 
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of the sausage-like body, and large cells may be discerned in the 
homogeneous protoplasm, while it presents something of a double 
contour. Indications of a mouth ^nd an anus a little in advance 
of the tail, are seen. The parasite now becomes elongate,: the" 
mouth acquires three or four Itps, and the alimentary, canal is in- 
dicated by a delicate but visible line running from mouth to anus. 
This formidable looking animal is undoubtedly the Filaria san- 
guinis hominis equipped for independent life and ready to leave 
its nurse — the mosquito. The organism next leaves the stomach 
and intestines of the mosquito and enters the thoracic muscles, 
where they reside from sixteen to twenty days to complete the 
metam orphosi s, 

The mode of transmission of the organism was discovered by 
Dr. Low, who found that the completely metamorphosed worms 
find their way into the proboscis by making a road for themselves 
between the under surface of the hypopharjnx and tjie upper 
surface of the labium, where it can be easily recognized in sections 
of the mosquito, lying free among the etilettes. Apparently the 
filaria seeks to emerge in pairs, for such must be its object for 
entering the proboscis in pairs. At all events, Manson found in 
all the sections he examined that two worms were situated close, 
together, their heads pressed toward each other, and close to the 
tip of the proboscis. The parasite, it would seem, remains in this 
position for an indefinite time, presumably watching an opportun- 
ity to enter a warm-blooded vertebrate host when the mosquito 
next feeds on such. Apparently the filaria can discern between 
flesh and vegetable, for when the mosquitoes were fed upon ba- 
nana, they could still be found cuddled up in the head, or stretched 
along the proboscis. 

These observations also prove that the filaria is introduced into 
its human definitive host by a mosquito bite. The mosquito in 
which this transformation takes place is the wide -spread species 
known as Culex pipiens. 

Malaria. — The second important infection that occurs in thia 
way is malaria fever, for which, again, the mosquito is responsi- 
ble. As in the case of the filaria, we find that not all mosquitoes 
can serve as definitive hosts of the parasite of malaria, but only 
mosquitoes of Anopheles and allied genera. There are all told, 
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about four bundred species of Attopbeles mosquitoes in different 
parts of the world, but by no means all of these can act as hosts. 

Iq his paper upon tbia subject, in the British Hedical Journal, 
September 17, 1904, Stephens shows that there are only eleven 
species known to transmit malaria. Some of the members of the 
same genus are pretty certainly known not to transmit the dis- 
ease. Thus, Stephens failed to find that Anopheles rossii could 
do so, and Hirsbburg bas shown that in all probability Anopheles 
punctipannis can not. The gametocytes of the malarial parasites 
being taken with the blood into the body of the mosquito, there 
undergo sexual fertilization and subsequent transformations re- 
sulting in zygocytes, which work their way through the wall of the 
intestines, remaining adherent to the outer surface, and continu- 
ing to enlarge. Subsequently each breaks up into a blastomeres, 
which ultimately give rise to an immense number of aporozoits. 
These minute falciform or trypanosome-likc bodies being free in 
the body cavity of the mosquito quickly find their way to the sali- 
vary glands, enter into the epithelial cells from which they subse- 
quently escape in the saliva at the time of its active secrption, 
passing down the ducts of the glands along the proboscis and into 
the inflicted wound. Similar transformations take place in the 
malarial disease of the lower animnls, birds, eto. 

Yellow Fever. — Another important disease that is transmitted 
by mosquitoes is yellow fever, the responsible insect being the 
Stegomyia fasciate. Here we hare to do with an imknown para- 
sitic organism, yet with a mode of transmission that seems to have 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. That is to say, the Stegomyia 
fasciata having bitten a patient suffering from yellow fever and 
presumably taken into its body the essential parasite of the dis- 
ease, remains inactive during a period averaging about eleven days 
while the parasites are undergoing a metamorphosis similar to that 
described for the malarial parasite. At the end of this period and 
until its death, which may not take place for one bundred days, 
the infected insect seems able to impart the parasitic organism to 
whatever individual is bitten, and so establish the infection. So 
far as is known, no other mosquito than the Stegomyia fasciata is 
capable of acting as a host for the parasite. 

H. Qraham, in the Jonmal of Tropical Medicine, see Journal 
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of the American Medical Association, July 35, 1903, page 205, 
believes that dengue fever is transmitted by the bitea of Culez 
fatigana; possibly also by Stegomyia fasciata, and believes that 
he has discovered the protozoan parasite whose evolution in the 
mosquito and patients suffering from dengue fever he has success- 
fully outlined, but his work has thus far received no confirmation. 

Trypanosome. — Among the most interesting instances of the 
transmission of parasites by insects are the trypanosome diseases, 
of which probably the first and best known is nagana, or tsetse fly 
disease. It has been knonm since the earliest days of African 
explorations that so eoon as a certain suctorial fiy, known as the 
tsetse fly, made its appearance in any locality and began to attack 
tho domestic animals, they became afflicted with an acute febrile, 
and subsequently chronic wasting disease known as nagana. It 
was also found that in certain portions of equatorial Africa this 
fly regularly resided, but that it was subject to occasional migra- 
tions, and later these migrations were found to correspond to the 
movements of certain wild animals, the antelope, etc., upon which 
the flies evidently fed. Still later it was discovered that the blood 
infected by the flies contained thread-like, actively motile, flagel- 
late parasites or trypanosomea, now known as Trypanosome brucei. 
The life history of this parasite has not yet been satisfactorily 
worked out, hut its relation to the tsetse fly is well understood, and 
our knowledge of nagana, and its mode of transmission, was the 
starting point of investigation into the nature of many other epi- 
demic febrile diseases of domestic animals, resulting in the discov- 
ery of the Trypanosoma evansi, which is the cause of surra, an 
epidemic disease of horses prevalent in the East Indies, and dis- 
tributed by the suctorial fly known as Stomoxys calcitrans ; a cattle 
plague of South Africa caused by the Trypanosoma theileri, the 
intermediate host of which has not, so far as I know, been deter- 
mined; mal de Caderas, a cattle plague of the pampas of South 
American grazing lands, for which the intermediate host has also 
not been determined. 

It may be in your minds that such investigations upon the dis- 
eases of the lower animals have little bearing upon human medi- 
cine, and especially upon the hygienic work which occupies most 
of yout time, but I have mentioned the particulars of tnese affec- 
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tions in order to show you the vast importance of correlating our 
knowledge of human and comparative medicine, for there ia preva- 
lent in certain parts of equatorial Africa a generally fatal malady 
usually seen among the natives but occasionally affecting Euro- 
peans, which is known as African lethargy or sleeping sickness. 
But a Bhort time ago this affection was subjected to careful etiolog- 
ical studies by Castallani, who foimd the diploeoccus in the cere- 
bro-3pinal fluid, and went so far astray as to regard this aa the 
etiological factor of the disease until some peculiar interruptions 
took place in his work, for while he was engaged upon it, Ford 
and Button reported the discovery of trypanoaoma in the blood of 
certain individuala suffering from a slow febrile disease acquired 
in'Africa. This immediately started a most ambitious study of 
the bloods of patients suffering from maladies in tropical coun- 
tries, with special reference to the trj-panosoma, and very fortu- 
nately enabled Castellabi to discover the presence of such parasites 
in the blood of patients suffering from African lethargy. This 
observation completely changed his original view of the disease, 
and made him devote himself to a careful experimental study of 
these trypanosomes in apes, with the result that he was able to 
demonstrate with sufficient clearness the presence of trypanosomes 
in the blood of an overwhelming majority of patients suffering 
from lethargy. Second, that by the inoculation of these trypano- 
somes into apes he was enabled to induce typical sleeping sickness 
in those animals, so that the relation of the trypanosoma to sleep- 
ing sickness seemed to be clearly demonstrated. It remained, 
however, to he determined the intermediate host, and apply our 
knowledge of the effect of insects in the transmission of other 
trypanosoma diseases, from various observations made in the hope 
of solving this problem of African lethargy, it resulted that an- 
other tsetse fly differing from the Glossina morsitans which cause 
nagana, and known as Glossina palpalis, was found to correspond 
exactly in its geographical distribution with sleeping sickness, and 
then by a succession of experimental observations was sufficiently 
implicated to make quite certain that it disseminates the disease. 
The well- known trypanosoma disease of rats which is prevalent 
everywhere and is caused by the Trypanosoma lewiai seems to be 
transmitted by fleas, and the trypanosoma disease of birds usually 
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called the malarial disease of birds, caused by the Halteridium 
danelewskyi, now called since the inveatigationa of Schaudinn, 
the Trypanosomea noctuae, and the Prot«oaoma Graasi called by 
Schaudinn the Trypanosoma ziemanni, are transmitted by mos- 
quitoes, so that we find several genera and species of flies, of mos- 
quitoes and fleaa acting as intermediate hosta of parasites of vari- 
ous of the lower animals and of man. 

(5) Suctorial insects taking up infectious micro-organisms with 
the blood of animals hitten, become infected, transmit the organ- 
ism in some modified form to their offspring, by which new ani- 
mals are infected. 

Thia mode of transmisaion seems to be definitely proven for one 
disease, viz., Texas fever, and is suspected for "tick fever" of 
Africa and other countries, and of "spotted fever" of the Bitter 
Hoot Valley in Montana. 

In the case of Texas fever we have to do with a minute proto- 
zoan parasite known aa Piroaoma bigenium, discovered by Smith 
and ]{ilburne, and the insect by which it is transmitted is the 
cattle tick, known as Boopholis bovis, and probably also the aim- 
ilar tick, Boopholis astralis. Studying the life history of the par- 
asite in the tick, we find that when the adult tick is mature and 
distended with blood, it loosens its hold and drops upon the ground 
and then proceeds to lay a maas of eggs almost equalling in bulk 
its entire body. From these eggs embryo ticks hatch, each contain- 
ing, though imdiscoverable in its body, the infectious organisms of ■ 
Texas fever, so that when these little ticks are placed upon non- 
immune cattle, their bites are almost inamediately followed by the 
development of the disease. 

In regard to "spotted fever," Wilson and Chowning, Journal of 
the American Medical Association, July 19, 1902, came to the con- 
clusion that the disease resulted from the bites of the tick known 
aa Dennacentor reticularis, by which a parasite known as the 
Pirosoma hominis is transmitted. The more recent work by An- 
derson, American Medical Association, September 26, 1903, con- 
finned the work of Wilson and Chowning, But the most recent 
investigation of the subject by Stiles, United Statea Hygienic 
Laboratory, Bulletin No, 20, April, 1905, seems to show that the 
previoua observers had been mistaken, and that the existence of the 
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Pirosoma hominia is very doubtful, and that it is equally doubtful 
whetlier the tick and its bitea have anything to do with the disease. 
Although E have been able to touch but briefly upon the various 
infections for which insects may be held responsible, I think I 
have been able to show yon their importance as factors in the 
spread of disease, and what holds tnie for the disenscs considered, 
may also be true of many diseases, the nature and origin of which 
at the present time is obscure. How little we really know as to the 
actual mode of contagion in variola, morbilli and scarlatina. We 
commonly regard it as in the air, but that which is in the air may 
really bo in the body of some insect, and we must never be content 
with onr knowledge of any infectious disease until we have dis- 
covered its true cause and the means by which it is disseminated. 
This always makes easy the prophylaxis of disease, this prophy- 
laxis being founded upon three chief fundamentals: First, pre- 
cautions that no insects shall become infected from a diseased in- 
dividual; second, that obnoxious insects shall be exterminated: 
and third, that precautions he taken to protect individuals in every 
way from obnoxious insects. 
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THE COMBAT AGAIXST TUBERCULOSIS. 



COT.TJMBDSj O, 

Let us consider for a moment the ravages committed in our 
country by this common enemy of mankind. According to the 
U. S. census report from 1900 there were 110,801 deaths, that cen- 
sus year, from tuberculosis in its various forms, 109,492 ol these 
being from the ordinary form, consumption, or pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

In the State of Indiana for the same time there were 4,282 
deaths from tuberculosis, with 4,232 of them from consumption. 

Just think of what this means ! During the hour I am per- 
mitted to talk to you, about 13 (that unlucky number) of our 
countrymen will die of tuberculosis. 

It is a remarkable trait of human character that enables man to 
accept and support the most grievous ills, if tbey aeem inevitable. 
We read of some eight or nine convicts in Sing Sing, condemned 
to dcDtb, who recently held a meeting to elect a mayor of their little 
community ; and the speech of the chosen mayor was humorous in 
the extreme. People are apt to nccept Pope's line, "Whatever is, is 
right," to mean that whatever is right today will be the same 
tomorrow, and do not seek to change conditions. Sudden calami- 
ties like the Johnsto^vn or Galveston flood, appall us, because of 
their rare occurrence. The same number of people might be 
drowned in & year, a few every day, and this go on indefinitely 
without exciting piiblic alarm, and scarcely comment. 

Predestination is the attitude of public thought that we must 
destroy. AVe must thoroughly convince the people that tuberculo- 
sis exists among us because we permit it to do so. With the knowl- 
edge we now have I am fully convinced that a skilled sanitarian, 
with unlimited means, and power to enforce sanitary regulations, 
could build a city of any size and maintain a death rat« from tu- 
berculosis of not to exceed one in a thousand, instead of one in ten 
as it now is. 
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Before taking up the means of preventing tuberculosis, it will 
be well to briefly consider the nature and cause of the disease. 
This is familiar ground to most or all of you, but it is a logical 
manner in which to proceed. We want to know all about our 
enemy, his strength and position, in planning our defenses and 
attacks. 

Eoch has told us that tuberculosis is caused by a tiny parasite, 
a vegetable germ, that enters the body through various channels, 
but usually by the lungs. If it finds a good growing place, a suit- 
able soil, as we say, it there multiplies, possibly in vast numbers. 
In growing it produces little tubercles or nodules, whence the name 
tuberculosis. These tend to soften and break down, destroying the 
normal tissues. This process is hastened if not dependent upon 
the introduction of other bacteria, the streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci, which in most cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, sooner or 
later gain access to the lungs. 

When tuberculosis of the lungs has become established the his- 
tory of the individual cases will vary greatly. In the majority of 
cases the disease is of at least one and one-half to two years dura- 
tion, and it may last for many years. It is for this reason that we 
have so much difficulty in controlling the disease, for during all 
this time the consumptive may be a source of danger to those about 
him. In the acute infectious diseases, like smallpox or scarlet 
fever, we can control the patient during the period the germs that 
cause the disease are active. We shut the patient up, and after he 
is well we destroy the germs he has left behind him. This is im- 
practicable in a disease like tuberculosis, lasting for years, and 
affecting a large part of our population. 

The bacilli, when the lungs alone are affected, are cast out of 
the body with the sputum. They are found nowhere else. It is 
the drying of this sputum and the scattering of infected dust to i>e 
inhaled by those in contact with consumptives, that is responsible 
for tbe great majority of cases of tuberculosis. If this sputinu 
could be at once destroyed, or tbe germs in it be killed, we woiiUI 
practically wipe out this disease. No combination of bad sani- 
tary surroundings can cause tuberculosis ; the specific germ must 
be present. 

What becomes of the tubercle bacilli cast out with the sputum ? 
Doubtless most of them soon die. Your illustrious visitor. General 
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Stembei^, has shown that direct sunlight will destroy them in a 
few minutes, if the sputum is spread out in a thin layer, and in a 
few hours under ordinary conditions. Even diffused daylight will 
do so in six or seven days. On the other hand, in dark, damp, 
badly ventilated houses, they may live for months, possibly years. 

Dr. Flick in bis study of the location of cases of tuberculosis, 
in Philadelphia for a period of years, has shown that a preponder- 
ance of cases ocflurred in a comparatively small number of houses. 
Dr. Biggs has shown the same thing for New York City. The 
total number of cases in ward 4 of that city in four years was 
541 ; of these 302 occurred in 28,2 per cent, of the infected houses, 
which had a record of three or more cases. It appeared, therefore, 
that 35.8 per cent, of all the cases in the ward for the four years 
occurred in 28.2 per cent, of the houses infected, or in 10.5 per 
cent, of the total houses. 

Here then is the enemy against which our efforts must be di- 
rected; this invisible vegetable parasitic germ, which has pro- 
duced so much sorrow and death, and is still destroying a full mil- 
lion cf our fellow beings each year. 

Considering the number of victims, their universal presence, the 
task of eradicating tuberculosis seems almost endless. Our hope 
lies in the fact that we can carry on both a defensive and offensive 
warfare. We can destroy large numbers of the enemy. We can 
do more by developing healthy bodies, invulnerable to his attack. 
Perfect health will not protect us against smallpox and some of 
the other infectious diseases. Fortunately for us it will protect 
us against tuberculosis. 

Statistics show that tuberculosis is steadily decreasing in this as 
well as in other coimtries. Our census for 1890 showed, in the 
registration area, 12,146 deaths from tuberculosis for each 100,000 
deaths from all causes, or 12.14 per cent, of all deaths. In 1900 
there were 10,688 death? from tuberculosis to each 100,000 deaths, 
or 10.68 per cent, of the total mortality. In 1890 there were 
245.4 deaths from tuberculosis in each 100,000 of the living popu- 
lation, but in 1900 there were only 190.5. In Tfew York City, 
where a most active campaign has been waged against this dis- 
ease, the mortality has been reduced about 40 per cent, within liie 
last twelve years. 

This lowering of the death rate from tuberculosis is, I think, 
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largely due to improvements in the sanitary suTronndings of the 
people. We have cleaner, better lighted and ventilated bouses, 
cleaner cities with better drainage and water supply. Better food 
and better cooka. AVith all this we have better health, and are 
stronger to resist an invasion of the tubercle bacillus. There is, 
no doubt, greater care to prevent infection, and this has helped 
lower the death rate. 

What has already been accomplished should spur us on to 
greater efforts, for it gives us positive assurance that results will be 
forthcoming. 

But we have dealt long enough in general terras in considering 
this subject. As executive officers you want, I know, something 
specific, something tangible, something possible. 

Let us divide the snbicet, as before indicated, into offensive and 
defensive measures. Offensive measures are those for the destruc- 
tion cr control of the bacillus tuberculosis. The defensive meas- 
ures are those that tend to make the body proof against an attack 
by this germ. In some places they will necessarily overlap. 

First and foremost is the education of the people as to the na- 
ture and cause of tuberculosis and how to prevent it That is, in 
brief, we must teach them that it is a disease that may be commun- 
icated from one person to another by means of the sputum, and 
how to care for this sputum in order to prevent this. 

This seems very simple, but to educate even the majority to a 
full realization of these facts is no light task. 

There are numerous ways to get at this, and all of them should 
be employed. The State Board of Health can distribute to health 
authorities, school teachers, ministers of the gospel, and other 
classes of people, pamphlets giving this information. It can be 
taught in colleges and to the older children in the public schools. 
Lectures may he given at teachers' and fanners' institutes, before 
women's, workingmen's and other clubs. Above all the press may 
be interested. _ 

Pardon me if I speak of a plan being carried out in my own 
State by the Ohio Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Tliia society communicated with every newspaper in the State, 
nearly 500, asking whether they would publish articles of an edu- 
cational character relating to tuberculosis. About two-thirds of 
them promised to do so. Six articles have been published so far. 
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These are sent about every two weeks on Friday to each newspaper 
in the State, marked to be released on the following Monday. 
There is usually a lack of news on that day, hence its selection. 
The plan has worked well, and I know of no way in which so large 
a number of readers can be reached, if the large dailies will pub- 
lish such articles, as they have done in Ohio. 

By some or all of these various methods the public can be taught 
the essential things concerning the causation and plevention of 
tuberculosis. 

The family physician's part in this work has not been men- 
tioned. He may occasionally need instruction. The main thing 
is to get him interested. This can be done to a considerable ex- 
tent by bringing up this subject for discussion at the State and 
County Medical Society meetings. The family physician is un- 
doubtedly the most important agent of all. He sees most of the 
cases of tuberculosis, and could very largely insure the proper care 
of the sputum if. he would. There are certain phases of this part 
of the subject that I would briefly discuss. The physician too 
often hesitates to make the diagnosis of tuberculosis until the na- 
ture of the disease is quite apparent to everyone. This is often too 
late to prevent the infection of others, for long before this the 
patient may be scattering about him millions of tubercle bacilli. 

There was some excuse for this when the disease was thought to 
be incurable, and still more when it was not considered infectious. 
There would seem to be no excuse now except in rarest instances. 
The patient has more than an even chance to be cured early in the 
disease, but not unless he knows ita true nature. It can not be 
expected that he will faithfully carry out instructions as to fresh 
air, diet, rest, etc., and possibly give up his occupation, if told he 
has bronchitis, a bad cold, or put off with some evasive answer in 
regard to the real nature of hia disease. It is therefore a great 
injustice to the p.itient not to inform him of the fact It is also 
most unjust to those about bim who may become infected from 
lack of such knowledge. 

Admitting these points, and it seems to me we have destroyed 
any reason tliat may be urged by physicians against reporting their 
cases to the health authorities. It is the opinion of practically all 
workers in the field of preventive medicine that such reports ought 
to be required. Without any meddlesome interferenoe the health 
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authorities can in many ways make use of such reports. It gives 
opportunity for the disinfection of rooms in which patients have 
lived or died. The family is hardly able to do thia properly even 
if willing, Tn the case of the very poor it may be advisable for 
the hoard of health to furnish disinfectants during the continuance 
of the case. In some instances it may he desirable to remove the 
patient for the protection of others, and it is only by such reports 
that a knowledge of these cases could be gained. Reports of a suc- 
cession of cases in different families in the same house might call 
for radical changes in the sanitary arrangement of the house, as 
well as disinfection which could be ordered by the hoard of health. 
In New York City physicians have been required to report their 
cases for some years. At present it is thought that fully 85 per 
cent, of all cases are reported to the board of health. 

Along offensive lines followed by many boards of health is the 
prevention of spitting in the street ears, in public places and on 
the sidewalk. This has done much for comfort and decency if not 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

A recommendation I would make in this connection to health 
authorities is to interest those employing large numbers of indoor 
laborers in preventing spitting <m the floors of the work shops and 
factories. They should provide cuspidors for their employes and 
arrange for their proper care, and then forbid spitting elsewhere. 

There is, no, doubt, danger from tuberculosis in traveling in 
railway cars which ought to be greatly lessened. Especially is this 
true of Pullman cars. Your own State Board of Health has been 
foremost in agitating, and in bringing about some of the needed 
reforms in this direction. 

The su^eation that has often been made that railway companies 
be compelled to fumiah separate coaches for tuberculous passen- 
gers baa never aoemed to me feasible or just. It would be difficult 
if not impossible to insure their use by such persons. How is the 
conductor or ticket agent to know whether a passenger has con- 
sumption or not? Eut it seems unreasonable to require a person 
to be isolated during possibly a short journey, when we allow him 
to go into hotels, theaters and all public places as soon as he leaves 
the train. If we could prevent all spitting on the floors of cars, and 
insure the disinfection of Pullman bedding at the end of each run, 
we would have accomplished most all that is necessary. 
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Offensive work may be carried on in our public institutions. In ; 
many of our penitentiariea the death rate from tuberculosis is 
frightful. Penned in in dark, unventilated cells, with no disin- 
fection of sputum of the many consumptives always present, how 
could it be otherwise 'i 

In asylums for the insane and in the county poorhouses there ia 
also opportunity for good work in the prevention of tuberculosis. 
I was much pleased to note at a visit a few years ago to the Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Asylum for the Insane, that there was a complete 
separation of the tuberculous inmates. Last summer the Colum- 
bus Hospital for Insane tried keeping a considerable number in 
tents. They made much improvement in every way. Our legis- 
lature has been requested by both the Columbus and Toledo Hos- 
pitals for tht? insane to make appropriations for permanent cot- 
tages for their tuberculous patients. It is impossible to control 
the insane as regards expectoration, and this proposed separation 
is highly desirable. 

While this by no means exhausts the offensive measures we may 
employ against tuberculosis, time forbids that we pursue this part 
of the subject further, and we will now turn to the defensive 
measures. As these include everything which makes for a strong 
healthy body, it would be impossible to even enumerate them. 
"We will consider only those that relate to the masses, and not to 
the individual. 

We may commence with the school children. Are we doing 
everything possible to preserve and foster their health ? What 
has been found by the investigation of school buildings in New 
York, in Massachusetts, in Indiana, and in Ohio? They have 
shown with few exceptions they are sadly lacking as regards 
their sanitary condition. Many of them are badly lighted, badly 
ventilated, unclean and overcrowded. 

The overcrowding is perhaps the worst evil, A sehoolhouse is 
biiilt that will suitably accommodate 100 pupils. The school pop- 
ulation increases, and will often he allowed to reach 200 before 
the school directors can be persuaded to provide another building. 
Laws forbidiling overcrowding of school buildings should be 
rigidly enforced. 

I can not go into all the evils of school life. You are familiar 
witii them. I would call attention, however, to one point more 
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especially pertaining to city schools. That is the lack of provision 
for suitable out of door play grounds. It is the nature of young 
animals, including children, to play. We can not doubt that this 
is essential for their healthy growth and development. Give the 
child time and a place and he will get plenty of exercise, and will 
need only a little oversight 

T believe there should be a medical man permanently connected 
with every school. As much attention should be paid to physical 
development as to the mental side, and the physician should have 
full control of all matters relating to the former. 

I have no doubt that iu hundreds, perhaps thousands, of cases 
the predisposition that has led to the final development of tuber- 
culoais is chargeable to bad school hygiene. On the other hand, if 
proper attention were given to physical education, and to practical 
instructions in hygiene by some one who knows something about 
it and is not compelled to use W. C. T. U. text-books, we could in 
two or three generations build up a race able in large part to defy 
the b?eillu8 tuberculosis. 

Shall tuberculous teachers and scholars be excluded from 
schools ! Indiana, I believe, has taken the lead in declaring that 
they shall be. If excluded from school, shall they be excluded 
from Sunday school, from church, from the theater ? Where shall 
we stop! 

The following occurrence will show the danger of permitting a 
tuberculous scholar to attend school when no precautions are taken 
to prevent infection. A resident of a small village near Colmnhus 
wrote roe that twelve pupils attending school there had died of 
consumption within a few years. He said: "Four boys were 
allowed to go to school there when they were very sick. They had 
a high fever and could hardly get up the steps. They went to 
school there almost until their death. It has been said that they 
spat on the floor ao that the girls covered it over with newspapers 
to hide it. Strong, healthy girls have died from this disease whose 
parents never had anything of the kind. This schoolhouse has 
never been disinfected or properly cleaned or ventilated." A list 
of the scholars who had died of consumption was given. A letter 
of inquiry was sent to a physician of the village who verified the 
above in every particular. 

The danger in schools would not be very great if we could in- 
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sure the pro]ier disposition of the sputa. It is doubtful whether 
this can be done. But leaving out of consideration the question 
of infection, the schoolroom is no place for a person with tuber- 
culosis who has still a chance to be cured. The incurables cer- 
tainly do not belonj; there. 

It is quite probable that other states will follow Indiana's lead. 
If the State exclude tuberculous children, then some provision 
should be made for their cure and educatiop. 

Another class needs the State's protecting care. We know that 
certain occupations are especially liable to lead to tuberculosis. 
Among the worst are those where the air is constantly filled with 
fine, cutting dust. Most states have inspectors of workshops and 
factories, but their powers are too limited. Every employer of 
indoor labor should be compelled to meet certain conditions as 
regards light, cubic air space, ventilation, etc., and to install dust 
removing machinery whenever needed. With the anti-spitting 
rule enforcfid, and hygienic workshops, both possible, the deaths 
from tuberculosis among workingmen and women could undoubt 
edly be much reduced. 

Akin to this work is to remedy the horribly bad sanitary con- 
ditions of the "slums" of our lai^ cities, the veritable hotbeds of 
tuberculosis. This is a difficult but not hopeless task, and some- 
thing is being done in this direction. 

Numerous easily accessible parks with no "Keep off the Grass" 
signs, and penny or free baths are other means for improving the 
public health and thereby increasing the resistance against tuber- 
culosis, which civic authorities may make use of. 

The- subject of tuberculous meat and milk can not be entirely 
ignored. While Koch, whose name will forever be associated with 
tuberculosis, has recently declared that tuberculosis of animals 
differs from tuberculosis of man, and is rarely if ever communi- 
cated from one to another, he is practically ujisupported in this 
view. For the present we must regard this as a serious danger, 
and increase rather than relax efforts to protect the public against 
tuberculous meat and milk. Certainly we have the right to de- 
mand that all animals furnishing meat and milk shall be free 
from all disease including tuberculosis. 

Without going further into the subject, I would suggest that 
a certificate from a competent veterinarian should be exacted 

22-Bil. ofEiftlth. 
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showing that every cow fumiahing milk for sale is free from 
tuhercuToaJs. It would be much more difficult to provide for such 
a certificate for meat -producing animals. Fortunately there is 
much lees danger from tuberculous meat than from tuberculous 
milk. 

A division of the subject remains which at present ia of sur- 
passing interest. That is the sanatorium and hospital movement 
for the cure and care of tuberculous patients. While the cure of 
tuberculosis does not so nearly concern us as health officers as 
does the prevention of the disease, it is to the health officer and 
sanitarian that we must look for leaders in urging the establish- 
ment of sanatoria for tuberculosis. 

Europe, and especially Germany, has far advanced us in this 
matter. While there are some private and charitable sanatoria in 
this coimtry, and hospitals for tuberculosis in many of our large 
cities, I know of but one real sanatorium for the public and that 
is the State institution at Rutland, llass. Other state sanatoria 
are under way, and the proposal ia being earnestly advocated in 
many states. 

Not so many years ago to be told you had tuberculosis was like 
receiving a death warrant. Today at least one-half of the cases 
treated early recover. The most important thing taught us by the 
sanatorium treatment is that climate is a minor, practically neg- 
ligible, factor in the cure of tuberculosis. ^Vhat ia needed is pure 
air, and the air of Indiana and Ohio is as pure as the air of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico or California. 

What armies of hopeful consumptives have journeyed to those 
far countries expecting this magical thing, climate, to restore them 
to health. And how many of them we see coming back for burial 
■ — on arrival or shortly thereafter! There are advantages, of 
course, in a climate that tempts patients to be constantly out of 
doors. Altitude may possibly favor certain cases ; but there is no 
doubt that a State sanatorium here in Indiana can be made to 
give about as good results as could be obtained in any other State. 

The Ohio Tuberculosis Commission, appointed by the last legis- 
lature, has unanimously reported in favor of a State sanatorium 
for the treatment of incipient cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The incoming legislature will be asked to appoint another com- 
mission to select a site and prepare plans for such an institution. 
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As means of preventing- tuberculosis sanatoria are deserving 
of attention. A sanatorium for 250 patients would probably care 
for 500 patients each year. Fully 90 per cent of theae would be 
sent to their homes cured or nuich improved. Each one would 
become a teacher of preventive measures in his community. The 
increasing influence of these living apostles of prevention would 
be hard to estimate. It would certainly be very great. 

In proof of this it may be stated that in communities where 
sanatoria have been located for some years the death rate from 
tuberculosis among the villagers has shown marked reduction, as 
compared with the death rate from this disease in other parts of 
the same country. The extreme care taken to prevent infection 
in such an institution, as well as the raetliods of cure, are object 
lessons to all observers. In spite of this fact opposition has been 
met with in attempting to locate a sanatorium for tuberculosis 
from fear of infection. 

Hospitals for the practically incurable eases of tuberculosis are 
potent agents of prevention. They can receive the cases from the 
crowded bouses of the poor wbei^ infection of others is unavoid- 
able if they are permitted to remain. There ought to be a hos- 
pital for tuberculosis in every county in the State, 

The following case recently coming to my observation shows 
the great need for such institutions. An old crippled soldier, 
with a wife and two daughters, were living in a small village in 
my State. A small pension was their only means of support. 
The father died, and the mother became ill with tuberculosis. 
One daughter was able to gain a small wage as stenographer. 
The other, at home with her mother, contracted tuberculosis. The 
motherdied. There seemed to be absolutely no place for the con- 
sumptive daughter, . The infirmary was unwilling to receive her. 
Fortunately, in my home city, Columbus, a few beds in a Catholic 
hospital had been endowed for tuberculous patients. Endowed, 
by the way, by a family that had lost two daughters from con- 
sumption. There was a vacancy, and the old soldier's daughter 
was given a comfortable place to die. It was too late for a hap- 
pier end. 

There are thousands of such cases, no doubt. Private charity 
can reach but few of them. The State, through its county or 
municipal divisions, should look after them. I am happy to be 
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able to etate that Cinciimati and Cleveland have hospitals for 
tuberculosis. I hope we may soon see many more of them. 

There is a class of patients, especially in large cities, that can 
he helped only by the dispensary. A dispensary specially for 
tuberculosis will do the most good. I have in mind a dispensary 
like the one at the Henry Phippa Institute in Fhiladelpliia. Here 
are skilled diagnosticians to detect the disease in the early, cur- 
able stage. Spit-cups are furnished and full printed instructions 
for dealing with the sputum, food and even clothing are furnished 
in special cases. 

The workingman, depending on his daily wage to siipport his 
family, can rarely arrange to go to a hospital early in his dis- 
ease, even were a free hospital accessible. He must work for 
those depending upon bim. For this class the dispensary special- 
ly devoted to tuberculosis would be a godsend. In connection 
with a charitable organization, great good could be accomplished. 
There is no reason why a city no larger than Indianapolis or 
Columbus might not maintain such an institution. 

It is manifest that there must be a uniting of many forces in 
our combat against tuberculosis. We need wise legislation along 
many lines. There must be further education of public opinion. 
Law, Medicine and the Church should assist us. The charitable 
organizations should be with us, for tuberculosis more than any 
other disease, is constantly adding to the number who must re- 
ceive charity. Here, as in disease, prevention is better than eiire. 

It is a most favorable omen to note the attention that is now 
being given to the subject of tuberculosis. The medical journal 
and the daily press are filled with articles upon this subject. So- 
cieties for the prevention of tuberculosis, national, state and 
municipal, are being formed. Sanatoria, for the cure of the dis- 
ease, are being multiplied in all parts of the world. 

Let us, as health ofiicials, push on this great work with con- 
fidence that in the end the combat mu5t result in our complete 
victory. 
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HEALTH IN TIIE SCHOOLa 



BY SSSECA EOBEBT, A, U., It. D., PROFIESSOB OF nTOIBNE IN THE 
MEDIOO-CUIKCBOICAl. COLLEGE OP PUILADELPHIA. 



That youth is the time for acquiring health and for laying op 
a store of tbnt physical capital which will he so much needed in 
after life, if happiness and success are to be achieved, will not be 
gainsaid by any one. AYhilc it is true that scientific investiga- 
tion is showing more clearly from year to year the great import- 
ance of the rolo that heredity plays in determining the life history 
of individuals, the same kind of research and our own everyday 
experiences are also demonstrating how proper environment and 
the application of hygienic principles can go far to overcome or 
improve inherited conditions. Broadly speaking, many children, 
that a quarter of a century ago would have been passively per- 
mitted to pass into a state of chronic invalidism or to an early 
death, are now the objects of such intelligent care and attention 
that by the time their adolescent period shall have been well 
passed they will have at least an equal chance for the future with 
others who wore primarily moye fortunate. 

But can we say that the great mass of children receive the 
same hygienic oversight in their development as do the compara- 
tively few whose manifest weaknesses attract and receive our at- 
tention? And have they not as much a right to it? Once ad- 
mit that youth is the time for gaining health and building up 
sound bodies and constitutions or concede that the applied hygiene 
of tpciay can do anything in the way of improving the physical 
condition of the growing individual, and you lay a burden of great 
responsibilities upon all who have any part in the care of chil- 
dren. 

Few realize the large proportion of our population that is now 
in that pericl of childhood and adolescence of which I have been 
speaking. The U. S. Census "Report for 1900 states that children 
fourteen years of age and under comprised 31.3 per cent of the 
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total population of the registratioQ area, and that young people of 
from fifteen to twenty-fonr make up another 18.9 per cent. If 
the percentages given hold good for the rest of the country, we 
had in the census year a total population In the first group of 
approximately 23,7.10,000, and in the second group, upwards of 
14,350,000. The Commissioner of Education reports tlie num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in the common schools for the session of 
1902-3 as 16,009,361, which was 70.67 per cent, of the school 
population ; that is, of children from five to eighteen years of age. 
You thus see what a vast army of young people we have con- 
stently with us to guide and help to sane and hearty manhood 
and womanhood. 

As Americana, we look upon our public school system and its 
opportunities for popular education as of the utmost importance 
in the development ,if good citizens and the maintenance of our 
free institutions, and I have no doubt that here in Indiana you 
are as proud of your educational facilities as are the people of any 
other part of our nation. 

Tour school population in 1903 was 724,140, of which number 
560,523, or 77.41 per cent, were enrolled and 417,077 were in 
average daily attendance. 

What are you doing for them ? What can you do that you are 
not doing to make them better and healtliier, both now and in the 
days to come when they will be the representatives of your great 
commonwealth ? These are the questions that I am to discuss 
with youtoday. 

Every physician who has much to do with children knows that, 
while there are certain disorders to which all may be subject, 
there are other disturbances of health which begin to manifest 
themselves at the opening of the schools in the autumn, continue 
throufrhout the school yoar. and which are undoubtedly influenced, 
if not caused, by the school conditions or school work. Sometimes 
these disturbances are trivial and readily amenable to treatment; 
sometimes they are more than temporary in their effects and of 
most serious import as concerning the future of the scholar. In 
either case, ihe causes or factors that develop them should be 
romedied in so far as possible, for no matter how valuable mental 
education and training may seem to be, there should be nothing 
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in our system that tends to secure it at the expense of the physical 
welfare of the growing child or youth. 

The proper scheme of education should include the fair and 
even development of body, mind and morals, for the individual 
miist have tha three in harmony to gain the best of life and living. 
Any sacrifice of one at the expense of either of the others is illogi- 
cal and unwise. Is there not danger that we may forget this in 
these high pressure days when the almost universal desire is to 
acquire everything in the shortest possible time, and to excel iu 
outward show ? How many parents forget to give thought to the 
health of their children in their eagerness to have them through 
with their schooling and out in the world either aa wage-earners 
or as devotees of society ? How many school directors or teachers 
appreciate the strain upon some of the pupils and the extra bur- 
den laid upon them by the addition of a new study or two in the 
curriculum ? 

I ahaJI not occupy much of your time in considering severally 
the disturbances to health and symptoms due to school conditions, 
for I assume that you already appreciate most of them and their 
causes. Permit me to mention a few, however, that I may sttoiv 
the importance of an early recognition of them by the teacher as 
well as by parents and physician. 

Headache is a frequent symptom, and may he due to digestive 
disturbances, imperfect ventilation, eyestrain, overwork, worry or 
improper habits of posture favoring interference with the cir- 
culation. When persistent, each of these factors should be inves- 
tigated and especially should the eyes be carefully examined to do 
termine whether glasses are needed or whether serious organic 
trouble is beginning. Sometimes, if the headache continues to be 
severe, it may be wise or necessary to stop all school work for a 
time. 

Digestive disturbances, manifesting various symptoms, am 
likely to be traceable to irregular meals or faulty habits of eating 
and improper meals, and can usually he controlled by the pa- 
rents rather than the teacher. The school authorities, however, 
should have some oversight of such scholars as are compelled to 
remain during the noon or luncheon hour, for the children may, 
in their eagerness for play, eat too little or too rapidly and ex- 
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erciso too vigorously immediately afterwards. Those who go 
home for luncheon should be given full time for that meal and 
sbouV. not be detained for punishment or other reasons at the end 
of the morning period. 

Sleeplessness, restless sleep or bad dreams, when not due to 
improper feeding or indigestion, indicate possible nerve-strain, 
with a probable cause of ovei-work or worry. We should not for- 
get that many children, who really do not have too much work 
for their physical capacitl^, are kept in a state of constant anxiety 
either by the scolding and nagging of an injudicioiis teacher, or 
by an unwise ambition to excel others and fear of losing their rank 
in class. Parents, also, by their harshness and threats of pun- 
ishment or displeasure, may also intensify this state of nerve- 
. worry and be most to blame for the results that follow, I need 
not tell you that girls are more apt to be disturbed in this way 
than boys; nevertheless, many a boy is far more sensitive than 
those who are nearest to him realize. Where excessive school 
work is to blame for a nervous manifestation, it is probably that 
part which is required to be done outside, and not that done in 
the schoolroom that ia most harmful, for which reason the former 
part should be kept at a minimum and, likewise, extra burdens in 
the way of music or painting lessons, social dissipation, etc., 
should be avoided as much as possible during the school term. 

Overwork or worry may be etiologic factors in the future de- 
velopment of such maladies as neurasthenia, chorea or epilepsy, 
although, as Folsom says, "I doubt whether there is an exagger- 
ated prevalence of manifest or well-marked diseases of the nervous 
system among school children. If due to the school-drill, my im- 
pression is that they come for the most part later in life, after 
the children have left school and because of constitutions weak- 
ened during school years, instead of strengthened as they should 
be," 

Likewise, it is probably true that the development of tubercu- 
losis is rarely directly due to the strain of school life ; but, know- 
ing as we do the importance of conservine and increasing the vital 
resistance to the utmost wherever there is a predisposition to this 
disease, children who have this susceptibility, either inherited or 
due to their past environment, should be most carefully watched 
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throughout their entire school life, and the extent of their mental 
training made subservient to their physical welfare. 

Tho importance of developing proper habits of carriage and 
posture in school children is one upon which I can scarcely lay 
too much stress. Whether the cause of spinal or other body de- 
formities be the faulty construction and arrangement of seats and 
desks, the improper lighting of the schoolrooms, or excessive 
strain that tends to maintain low vitality, every care should he 
taken to prevent them, since they go so far toward lessening the 
efficiency and the happiness of the individual in after life. It is 
the business of school directors to supply furniture, etc., exactly 
suited to the scholars' needs, but it is even more important that 
the teachers should be constantly watchful to prevent even the 
beginnings of such troubles. As some one has said, "Spinal curv- 
ature is not only a product of low vitality, but does ^arm by per- 
manently fixing vitality at a low standard." 

Of courge, no seat nor desk will remove original weakness of 
muscle, nor can you expect to have a child maintain any position, 
however correct or "normal," for any great length of time ; but you 
can furnish scats in which the children will naturally and frequent- 
ly assume a good posture, and the teachers can and should watch 
their pupils carefully in this respect and should also have them 
go through a calisthenic or "settiog-up" drill two or three times 
daily. 

If time permitted I should like to discuss the construction and 
care of schoolhouses in detail with you. I shall assume, however, 
that your enlightened public pentiment demands the very best for 
your children, both in the large cities and in the remotest rural 
districts, and that in this respect, at least, political or other 
"graft" does not rob the taxpayer and his family of their just due. 

All schoolhouses and schoolrooms should he well-wanned, well- 
ventiiited and well-lighted. The buildings should be on clean, 
dry and well-drained soil, and removed as far as possible from any 
nuisances, either physical or moral. If there he no basement, 
there should be an air-space between the earth and the first floor to 
prevent dampness and soil-air from entering the rooms, openings 
being made of ample si^ in the foundation walls to insure thor- 
ou^ ventilation of the entire space. If there be a basement, it 
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should be always clean, dry and well-ventilated. If not other- 
wiae occupied, it may be used as a recreation room at receaa and 
noontime in disagreeable weather, althougli when the latter per- 
mits the children should be encouraged to spend these periods in 
the out-door air. Sometimes it is well for the school to have r 
hinch room in the basement or elsewhere, as t«achers can then 
supervise in a measure what the scholars eat when away from 
home, and thus prevent in a measure headaches, attacks of indi- 
gestion, etc., that interfere with the school work of the pupils. 

The warming of the schoolrooms should preferably be by one of 
the indirect systems, and may also be made to assist and facilitate 
the ventilation. Any heating apparatus in the schoolrooms 
should be so guarded by proper screens as to protect the scholars 
from bums, and should be so located as to secure an equable 
temperature throughout the rooms. 

The ventilation system should- provide at least 30 cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute, i, e,, 1,800 cubic feet per hour, to each stu- 
dent, and this should be supplied without noticeable draught and- 
comfortably warmed in cold weather. Less than the amount of 
clean air mentioned will not sufficiently dilute the atmospheric 
impurities, nor can their best work be done by the scholars. Like- 
wise, every room should have plenty of sunlight, and this should 
be well distributed from windows on at least two sides of the 
room. If there be too much light, it can be excluded by curtains 
and blinds, but too little makes the rooms gloomy, depresses the 
spirits of teacher and pupils alike, and causes eyestrain and the 
harmful symptoms and effects resulting therefrom. Schoolroom 
walls should preferably be tinted, not glaring white, and the black- 
boards should be of dull finish and not located between windows. 
In fact, the windows should be at the rear or sides of the room 
and somewhat back of the desks. 

Ample, dry and well-ventilated cloak-rooms should also be pro- 
vided, and they should be so arranged that they can readily be 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected when necessary." Preferably, 
they should not communicate directly with the schoolrooms, and 
it is also well to provide an individual rack or locker for each 
pupil, if possible. 

Toilet rooms, ontbouses, etc., should be kept clean and decent, 
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and should be under the supervision of some competent person. 
If in the country, the earth, or pail-closet, should supplant the cus- 
tomary privy vault or cesspool; if the latter must be used, it 
should be at least fifty feet distant from the schoolhouse, and the 
underground drainage should positively be away from the latter. 
The outhouses should be connected with the schoolhciuse by means 
of covered walks or passages, but these should be constantly ven- 
tilated through lattice work or open windows. 

The water supply of the school should be clean and free from 
any danger of pollution or infection. If obtained from a shallow 
well or spring, tests should he made from time to time to deter- 
mine positively that it is not receiving contamination from surface 
drainage or a neighboring cesspool. I speak of this particularly, 
because it is the custom at many country schools to obtain the 
drinking water from the wells of neighboring farmhouses, which 
are more than likely to be grossly and dangerously polluted. In 
case of epidemic or typhoid fever or diarrbfpal disease, all water 
used in the fichool for drinking purposes should be boiled and 
cooled, -whether it has previously been filtered or not. 

Lastly, overcrowding in the schoolrooms should be avoided and 
every room should be made as cheerful and comfortable as pos* 
sible. For many children the aesthetic part is by no means the 
least important of the several phases of education received in the 
public schools. 

We have still to consider our subject from a point of view that I 
believe is most important of all — that concerning the preparation 
of the teachers. How can you expect to have health in your 
schools if your teachers, the temporary guardians of your chil- 
dren, have had alm.ost or absolutely no training or education in the 
subjects pertaining to school or general hygiene? Of course, I 
do not presume to know anything of the schools in your State 
from personal experience, but I have the authority of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for a little information con- 
cerning them, 

Consulting his report for 1903, I find that you have two public 
and seven private normal schools in Indiana, with a total enroll- 
ment in the normal courses of 5,337. In addition, 103 were pur- 
suing teachers' training courses in your colleges and universities. 
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and 164 in your public and private high schools, making a total of 
5,594 prospective teachers. The same report states that the en- 
tire enrollment (tiO) of your public normal school here in Indian- 
apolis has "School Hygiene" as part of the course, but does not in- 
dicate that any of the 1,216 enrolled at the Terre Haute school 
pursued this subject. Neither does it inform us as to what pro- 
portion of tho 6,300 others enrolled in the private normal schools, 
colleges, etc, of the State have any training of this kind. I am, 
therefore, compelled to refer to the statistics for the whole country 
as given in the report, and find that of the 49,175 pupils in the 
public normal schools, only 10,600, or 21,57 per cent, were study- 
ing School Hygiene, and that almost half of these were in the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which 
have only about one-third of the total number enrolled. In other 
words, of the 32,419 pupils in these schools in other States, only 
5,461, or 16,5 per cent., had this subject in their courses of study. 
Unfortunately, the report is silent as to similar courses offered to 
or accepted by the 15,000 other students in the private normal 
schools, colleges and high schools of the country. 

As another indication of how slight importance this entire 
subject is considered in our present-day scheme of education, I 
would remark that only 10.1 per cent, of the pupils in the public 
secondary (high) schools of Indiana and 16.5 per cent of those in 
the private secondary schools, are recorded as studying physiology, 
which term includes, I suppose, anatomy and personal hygiene, 
and represents all the instruction they receive in these important 
subjects in sciools of this class. In fact, the Conmiittee of Ten, 
on Secondary Schools, in their recommendation to the National 
Educational Association in 1893, limited the instruction in physi- 
ology to one-half year in the four years' course for secondary 
schools, and at present I know of no normal school in the country 
in which the importance of this subject is much, if any more, 
highly appreciated than this. 

To me it seems that if we desire to have health in our schools 
we must first train our teachers to know what health is, how to 
conserve it, how to care for their pupils so that they may be made 
physically stronger and not weaker by their school life, and more 
resistant to harmful infiuences, how to detect disease in its in* 
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cipiency, and how to instruct intelligently their pupils in tho fun- 
damental principles of this greut science. 

How many do you know who are really competent to teach this 
subject as it should be taught? In what normal school of your 
acquaintance have the teachers an opportunity to secure the in- 
struction and training in this respect that they should have ? And 
what reason can we give for not requiring that they should know 
something more than a mere smattering of the laws of health and 
the principles of practical hygiene ? 

'\^'e can never make the sanitary advances in this country that 
we should until the general public is educated to appreciate the 
importance of hygienic principles. Where should it get that sys- 
tematic and scientific education along these lines but in our public 
schools! The students that I have in my own classes are pre- 
sumably of the average of high school graduates, and, moreover, 
most of them have a special predilection for subjects pertaining to 
health and disease, as their choice of medicine as a profession in- 
dicates. And yet it is remarkable how little they really know 
about the simplest questions in hygiene when they first enter the 
college, although in other branches they be well trained and good 
students. Some of them have been teachers for years. One of 
the latter said to me not long ago, "I bad no idea that there was 
so much in hygiene." This kind of experience makes me strongly 
feel that hygiene is not being taught as it should be in our schools, 
that the teachers themselves have no conception of its importance, 
because they have not been properly instructed, and that we are 
not only missing great opportunities for securing most valuable 
popular education regarding all questions of health and sanita- 
tion, but that we are also actually jeopardizing the welfare of our 
own children at a period in their lives when they are especially 
subject to strain and susceptible to malign influences. 

In my opinion, there should he in every normal school, whether 
public or private, most thorough instruction in anatomy, physi- 
ology and hygiene aa a part of the required course and the diploma 
or certificate of graduation should not he conferred until this 
special part of the course has been satisfactorily completed. Nor 
do I believe that this can be done in a short time, say one-half, 
or even a whole school year. My experience is that it will take 
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longer for the average individual to properly appreciate and as- 
similate the many phases of this triune subject. But the in- 
atruction need not be dull, prosaic and nn interesting, as it now is 
to too many who have had no proper experience concerning it I 
am confident that it can be made extremely interesting to any 
prospective teaclier that has his or her heart in the work, and 
that the teacher can, in turn, make it interesting and vital to the 
pupils. 

In planning such a course for a normal school, I should first 
of all require a fair practical knowledge of the human body, both 
as to its structure and its functions. By this I mean more than 
the mere smattering of detail and unrelated information that often 
goes by the name of "Physiology," but, on the other hand, not the 
exhaustive and technical knowledge required by (he physician. 
What is necessary and essential is that intelligent acquaintance' 
with and appreciation of the parts and organs of one's own body 
that every intelligent person should have for his own safety and 
welfare. To secure this there should be not only lectures, hut 
considerable laboratory and experimental work in the normal 
school. 

Along with, or immediately following this instruction, there 
should be a thorough course upon the fundamental principles and 
practice of personal, domestic and civic hygiene, this including 
the consideration of such subdivisions of the science as ventilation, 
bouse warming, water supplies and water purification, foods and 
stimulants, the disposal of wastes, the causation and prevention 
of disease, disinfection, quarantine, clothing, exercise, bathing, 
etc., etc. Then there must be teaching and training in physical 
culture, in order that the prospective teacher may not only be able 
to detect and prevent abnormalities and deformities from faulty 
habits of posture, but that he or she may also know how to correct 
them. This knowledge has another value, for carefully directed 
body exercises can be made the means of improving the physical 
tone and stamina of the scholars under a teacher's care. 

Lastly, I would have some instruction given in every normal 
school on the recognition of disease. In fact, lam very glad to 
accept the suggestion of Dr. Hurty, that I lay special stress upon 
this point, and I see no reason why it may not be extended to 
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apply to those who are teaching in your schools at the present 
time. There are surely many physicians throughout your State 
who would he willing and glad to instruct the teachers in their 
respective neighborhoods in the recognition of the early symptoms 
of disease, and even to show them suitahle cases. There need be 
no risk to the teachers, if they observe simple precautions, nor any 
violation of professional ethics. In Philadelphia there is a daily 
visit made to each school by one of the city's district physicians, 
who examines attending scholars noted as apparently iU by the 
teachers. Of course, this is only feasible in a large city, and it 
is more imperative, therefore, that a course in the recognition of 
disease be given in each normal school and to each teacher. I am 
glad to learn that here in Indianapolis there is a school inspection 
made twice weekly, and hope that it will soon be more frequent. 

Suppose every normal student were required to receive such 
comprehensive instruction and training as I have briefly indi- 
cated, this extending through at least two years of the normal 
course, and suppose that they were made to appreciate that hy- 
giene, thus considered, is a live subject, and to feel the samo en- 
thusiasm in disseminating its precepts and applying its principles 
as you do. Would there be any difficulty in teaching our children 
how and why to observe the laws of health and to properly care for 
themselves, both now and in the future ? 

I regret that time does not permit me to discuss this subject 
more fully with you, for I feel that in this proper education of 
prospective teachers lies the secret of future progress. Improved 
sanitation and its consequent results can only come in large meas- 
ure through popular education, and the most practical means and 
place for securing the latter is in our public schools. But how 
can the scholars be instructed when the teachers do not know what 
to teach ? Inquire, therefore, into the work done in every -normal 
school in this State, whether public or private, and learn whether 
any one of them has a course in hygiene and its allied studies thai 
is as thorough, as comprehensive and as satisfactorily planned as 
you think it should be. If so, I shall be surprised and pleased, 
for I know of no such course at present in any school of this kind. 

In a paper prepared for the meeting of the American Public 
IFcaltb Association in TTavana, a few months ago, I took occasion 
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to say: "Wo have had more than two decades of research work in 
hygiene ; its fimdamental principles and laws have heen elucidated 
and established. The science of public health has begun to attain 
its true dignify, and we are achieving glorious results along many 
diverse paths. But what blocks the sanitary progress more than 
anything else is public ignorance and carelessness as to the sim- 
plest laws and conditions that govern health and disease. Al- 
though we look forward to other and even more brilliant discov- 
eries as a result of original research, and although these dis- 
coveries will undoubtedly be of value to us, I believe that popular 
education in matters of hygiene and public health is to-day of 
greater importance to us as individuals and as a people. 

"If this be true we have in the colleges and universities on the 
one hand, and in the normal schools on the other, powerful 
agencies already at our disposal for securing a general, thorough 
and systematic instruction in domestic and public hygiene. Can 
we not devise means to employ them fully for the good that they 
can da?" 

There remain to be said but a few words concerning school dis- 
infection and quarantine. Kules of the health or school authori- 
ties in this respect should have all the force of law, and should be 
strictly observed and enforced. Moreover, the two authorities 
should always endeavor to work in harmony and to sustain each 
other, the health officers, however, having the superior weight and 
power in case of difference of opinions. 

When a case of infectious disease is discovered in a school, or 
there is reason to suspect that infection may have been brought 
therein, the room or building should be at once vacated and kept 
closed to pupils imtil thoroughly disinfected. This not only 
serves to prevent the spread of disease, but it also impresses both 
scholai;s and parents vidth the importance of the procedure. Chil- 
dren who are not sick, but who come from homes in which there 
■is infectious disease, should, of course, be debarred from school 
until all risk of infection is over and proper precautions as to dis- 
infection have been observed. This will cause objection and com- 
plaint at times, but the general public will appreciate and approve 
yonr firmness in these matters. 

Likewise, the requirement of positive evidence of the successful 
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vaccinarion of every pnpil in both public and private sehoola can 
on]y work for goorl aa a means not only for protecting, but also 
for educating the public. The sooner that you and the school au- 
thorities make the p'-ibllc realize that you consider health more 
than paramount to pvfirything else in school affairs, the sooner will 
the people themselves awaken to the importance of all sanitary 
matters and questions. 

This, in fact, should he your endeavor ; to do everything possible 
to promote health and to exalt and magnify its importance in the 
schools. It is not only that the physical welfare of the scholars , 
may be cnliareed, but that they and their parents may be made to 
understand the value of sound bodies and to appreciate the results 
of the actual practice of hygiene, that I would have more than or- 
dinary attention devoted to this subject No matter what has or 
has not been done in the past, there are opportunities bore for 
great achievements, and possibilities so far-reaching and so potent 
for good that one would he unwise should he attempt to predict 
them all, or even to outline their extent. 



2S-Bd. or Qamlth. 
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AD1^I^-ISTRATIVE HYGIEXE. 



BY E. C. LOOMIS, lIEAI.Tn OFFICER FOR VEEMILLIOS- COUNTY, 
PEBCYSVILLE, INDIAKA. 

It will not rpqiiirc mental digestive tablets to cnaLlc tlio func- 
tions of the brnin to assimilate the- iticaa herein preaontod. Like 
anj other piiblie nfticitil, it is needless tf> say the licalth officer 
sboiihl be tlioroiipbty inforlTied of bis duties and prompt to act as 
the ooonsion requires. To know and to do are supreme requisites 
to will siictess, the very essence of liiniian advancement and 
achievement in tbe several wnlks of life. It seoms proper, there- 
fore, to nnlioe particularly IJiose things in whicb the judgment 
of tlic licnlth officer must detcnnine the right mode of action npon 
points in which tbe law is obscnro and to note, also, failures of the 
officer to perform when the law is plain. 

For several years contagions diseases have occnpied the atten- 
tion of the Iicnlth officer more than the ordinary. The prevalence 
of smallpox in Indiana and other States has demonstrated in many 
instances the inability of physicians to properly recognize the dis- 
e.Tsc. There might have been some excuse for this state of af- 
fairs in the beginning. So much has been written, the subject 
discussed, argued, patients for inspection, there ought to be no 
valid reason why smallpox can not be readily recognized. The 
profession may resent the statement, that as a rule, physicians are 
not up to tlie standard, except in a general way, upon diseases of 
the skin, often regarding tliem as trivial and not worthy of 
scrions consideration. The liealth officer should be able to diag- 
nose smallpox with at least reasonable certainty, as he is often 
called upon to determine tbe nntnrc of an eruption. Failure on 
his part to do so, and to name it (to borrow a term which origi- 
nated with the laity) Cuban iteh, contagious impetigo, chickenpox, 
has eost the State large sums of money, loss of business and hu- 
man life. 

The health officer is also required to disinfect - Tills should not 
(SSU 
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be done in n perfunctory ■n-ay, A house ia eiflicr disinfected or 
it is not. The jetting ready is nn important factor, i. e., attention 
to di'tiiil^, Foniinldchydc candles ami solution is probably the 
best and most cITcctive disinfectant, and if a house is tliorouglily 
sfltnrflted with the gas for scver:d hours, after keyholes and cracks 
arc closed, closets, bureau drawer", boots, etc., opened, bedding 
himg over chairs, clothing put into tubs in successive layers with 
a sprinkling of fonnalJohyde solution lictwccn each, the whole 
covered ■with boards to retain the gas, to remain over night, if 
possi!ilc, the ofHcrr may take his dopnrtnrc, knowing his work is 
compictc. The experience of the writer is that no case of eon- 
tagioTS disease has over been traced to any room or building so 
disinfected by hiin, of the many during the years of holding tli3 
office. 

M'hilc the County Commissioners constitute the Board of 
ITcalth and sliould he interested in sanitary conditions, they often 
hanirer the efforts of the secri'tary by refusing to pay his expense 
hills, or at least cut them. Tlic new quarantine law is ohscnrc to 
a dcgi-eo. Section 11 says: "TIi<; expenses, incident to disease 
prevention, shall bo paid by the cities and towns in which the 
work becomes ueecissary, and -when -without the corporation of 
cities and towns, said expense shall be home by the coimty." This 
is evidently plain enough and yet it is questioned as to the ex- 
pense of the health officer. I can find nowhere that the expenses 
of tlie health ollieer sliall be paid for inspecting the county build- 
ings and for traveling about seeing after things in general. This 
matter is brought brforo the convention as "economists" on county 
boards refuse to allow legitimate expenses, the same regarding 
the hfialth law as a fraud and a useless waste of public money. 
The law is clear and provision made that officers attending health 
officers' conventions aiiall be paid expenses. It ought to be equally 
clear for other expense accounts. 

It should he tlic pleasure, as well as the duty, and it is the duty 
of the health officer, to know the sanitary conditions of the school- 
bouses in liis county. The law gives him ample authority to in- 
sist (hat ail buildings shall be yu'oncrly renovated before the open- 
ing of them in the fall for oeliool purposes. They should take 
pains before the opening of schools to mail to each trustee and 
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teacher the law concerning school sanitation. If complaint is, 
made by anyone of noncompliance, investigate, and if necessary 
close the school until the order is complied ■with. This is on the 
supposition that the commissioners have adopted the rules recom- 
mended by the State Board. 

In the collection of vital statistics, especially of births, the 
health officer has trouble. No effective expedient has yet been 
devised which enables the officer to Icnow that he has all the births 
for each quarter beyond a doubt. The fee system wonld un- 
doubiedly secure a perfect report. The idea is, however, Utopian. 
Dr, Frank Billings, President of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, has said: "The reporting of birtlis, deaths and contagious 
diseases is absolutely essential for the progress and advancement 
of medicine. It would be to the honor of all physicians to make 
those reports. It is a service due not only to the public, but also 
to medicine itself. It is a service that only physicians can prop- 
erly perform, and the profession should universally be eager to 
perform this service." Now, no one for a moment questions the 
wisdom of what Dr. Billings says, but the truth is physicians will 
not do it except by repeated "punching," or the county attorney 
dangled before the vision, and so the grind goes on. Tlie plan 
adopted is that, as soon as the quarter has closed, each physician 
in the county is notified by postal card to forward his reports, A 
few always send reports as the law directs. The postal card no- 
tification helps the local health officer of cities and towns to col- 
lect In some instances a third notice is necessary, A personal 
acquaintance of each physician is valuable as to wording of postal. 
Please forward, damn and the law illustrates the diplomatic 
characteristics. At any rate the plan works well inversely, ac- 
cording to the square of the distance. The point is to "punch" 
them up and keep everlastingly at it until all have made returns, 
A return postal card, dees the best service, as the physician can 
state that he lias none to report, which ia sometimes the ca.se. If 
an officer is faithful, nervy, vigilant and progressive his infinence 
is felt. If he haa hia county well organized his labors are ma- 
terially lessened. 

Health officers whose county borders upon another State some- 
times have trouble with undertakers who bring bodies for burial 
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into Indinna and neglect to obtain burial permits. In Vermil- 
lion Corntv Ibis condition bas been avoided by notifying foreign 
undertakers of the law of this State, and that bodies will be dis- 
interred unless a permit is o>)tained before burial. As tbe ease is 
now, burial permits are recognized on both sides of tbe State 
line and the proper permit issued. 

A thorough study of tbe Book of Instructions to Health Of- 
ficers and tbe Monthly Bulletin will enable any ofBecr to perform 
bis duties in a creditable manner. Of course things will come 
up which the law does not cover, which, if important, can be re- 
ferred to the Secretary of tbe State Board. But as a rule be self- 
reliant and not bother that official with questions which by a little 
study and reflection you can decide for yourself. 

The time of this convention is too valuable to make too long 
a paper upon this subject. The points touched upon seem to be 
the ones which give the most trouble; although each county, no 
doubt, has environments which they do not cover. Privies, hog- 
pens and nuisances in general have Ijcen left, as the law is plain 
and the duty of the health officer is plain in disposing of them. 
To be finn, courteous, diplomatic and kindly disposed will carry 
one over rough places many times with but little jar or jolt. In a 
word, be a gentleman. 
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HOW MAY THE CAUSE OF :^[^XTCIPAL SAXITATION 
EE ADVANCED? 



ET DR. JOnn N. TArl.OU, CnAWFOttDSVILLEj IXD. 

In ansTTcring the above question, I shall endeavor to exhaust 
neither the subject tliat has been assigned me, nor the patictice of 
tliose ivho listen. 1 slinl!, on the fiontrary, present some points 
for your consideration, and learc it to you to do the exhausting 
or not, as yon may sec fit. 

I shall eon.-iidor: 

(1) The Iicalth officer himself; his qualifications and the dip- 
lomatic nsc of his poivera. 

(2) The municipal government in its relation to municipal 
sani tation. 

(3) The public in its relation to both. 

Upon the first head I iviU say that the health officer ahonlil bo 
thoroughly qualified for his position, a statement very familiar 
to you, but Tvhich will boar much repetition. The public slionld 
possess some means of knowing that be is teebnically qualified, so 
that in the administrotion of. his office there may be as little criti- 
cism and resistance to the legitimate use of bis authority as pos- 
sible. 

The law makes practically no provision whatever for determin- 
ing the qnalification of a health officer, and though custom pro- 
vides that he shall be a praeticiug physician, yet experience proves 
that intelligent laymen may as successfully discharge the duties of 
the office, since physicians are not taught the principles of public 
sanitation, and when first entering upon the duties, arc as un- 
learned, save in a few particulars, as are their lay brethren. In- 
deed, I think tliat there arc some reasons for regarding the lay- 
man as having some advantages — ^he has more time to attend to 
the clerical work, and is not embarrassed by ethical considerations 
when called upon to enforce the law that governs the reporting of 
births, deadis and contagious diseases. Aside fi-om the doubt- 
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ful provision wbich custom makes, the choosing of cownty and city 
health officers is left entirely in the hands of Boards of County 
Commissioners and Mimicipal Coimcils, and it is superfluous to 
say that the choice is largely determined hy the political affiliations 
of the applicant, and the commands of those who steer the des- 
tinies of that party that happens to be dominant — a condition of 
things that is often deplored by the board or government that is 
called upon to stifle its convictions in answer to this demand. On 
the third of next November the State health service will be twenty- 
three years old. '^Tien first launched upon the "boisterous sea 
of liberty," it was almost as an experiment; there were few such 
in existence, and these mainly confined to the older states, where, 
because of long usage, authority sits as easily as old shoes upon the 
public feet In our own State, however, the State Board of 
Health led a precarious existence during several years. At each 
meeting of the Legislature there were certain bneolic statesmen 
who came charged with the patriotic duty of procuring- its abolish- 
ment, or in case this might not he accomplished outright, the cut- 
ting off of the appropriation, thus procuring death by "inanition." 
And they were honest in their convictions. They desired to live 
as had tlieir sires, undisturbed by encroaching laws that threat- 
ened to wrest from them the constitutional right to do as they saw 
fit, with none to molest or make them afraid — only they had failed 
to note that population had increased to such a degree that it be- 
came necessary to take some steps to keep people from poisoning 
each other. Another incubus that sat upon the manly bosom of 
these statesmen was the spectre of taxation without immediate and 
visible rctnm. A leading senator once declared in the midst of 
heated debate upon a hill introduced by the State Board of 
Health, that had it proposed to throw additional protection 
around the sow and pigs of the fanner, the gentlemen would have 
accepted it gracefully as a fitting tribute to the worth of those 
interesting animals; but as it proposed the protection of mere hu- 
man life, it could be carried only over their lifeless remains. 

Aflcr many vicissitudes, the health service is now as firmly es- 
tablished as any department of government, and may now reach 
out for more power wherewith to increase its efficiency. The time 
is at liand when it should demand a high standard of qualification 
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for county and city health offificra. To this ond Section 8 of the 
Act of '91 should he so amended as to provide that to be eligible 
to these offices applicants must have certiticates of succcssftil ex- 
amination upon all necessary branches of the science and art of 
public sanitation, the State Board of Health being the examiner 
and issuer of said certificate. It should be further provided, in 
order to encourage the study of this science and art, and to pro- 
cure a regular attendanco upon the sessions of the annual con- 
ference, that these certificates be valid for three years, and re- 
newable only upon re-examination. 

It is reasonable to suppose that at least three considerable bene- 
fits -would arise at once as results of this enactment. 

1. The public would know that its health ofticcr was a quali- 
fied person, who knew his duties. Consequently cavil would be 
greatly lessened and so, also, resistance to his authority. 

2. The number o£ applicants for these positions would be con- 
siderably lessened, and the quality so much improved that the sal- 
ary would cease to he a humiliation to its recipient, but would 
measure more nearly the talent employed. 

3. Educated and experienced health officers would be more 
commonly retained, which would insure a better service, and also 
relieve the local government of the necessity and expense of edu- 
cating new men in duties which should be understood in the he- 
ginning. The neophyte who might desire such office merely as a 
stepping stone to popular notice would turn his attention to a 
less arduous course, while those who love the work for the inter 
est it possesses, and because they wish to protect the helpless to the 
uttermost of their power, would continue in charge. 

To facilitate the examination of any and all applicants, Sec- 
tion n of the same act should be so amended that the State Board 
of Health should sit as an examining board at all of its regular 
meetings, and issue certificates over its own seal and the signs 
manual of its president and secretary. 

Before I leave this part of my subject I desire to say that a 
resolution to the above effect adopted by this eonference, will, in 
my judgment, be received with favor bv the public, which is now 
advancing rapidly in education along the lines of public sanita- 
tion. As to the diplomatic use of his powers by the health of- 
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ficer, I desire to say that I do not know if the custom still obtains, 
hilt in the early history of the service the health officer was much 
disposed to stand Atlas-like with the whole burden of the public 
health resting upon hia bowed shoulders, and seemed rather to re- 
sent the assumption by another of any part of it— this was par- 
ticularly true of the officer who was serving his first term. By 
thus isolating himself, he became the target of many free-handed 
slingcrs; consequently, If he were timid, he soon reached a point 
where he would do but little; if he were rash, he did too much, 
and often found himself at loggerheads with the other authori- 
ties, to the detriment of the service which he represented, and if 
he did too little the consequences might be still more unfortunate. 
If such conditions exist today they may be remedied by dividing 
authority with the local board, the municipal council or the chair- 
man of the local board. Some slight eclipse may thus be suffered 
hy the henltb officer, but diminution in function begets increase in 
power and lessened responsibility. To illustrate this, let me tell 
yon how public sanitation is administered in the city of Craw- 
fordsville. ■ If the matter in hand be one of moment, such as a' 
threatened epidemic, the board of health is called together, the 
situation discussed and a course of action resolved upon. If the 
urgency be great, the chairman of the board waits upon the mayor, 
informs him of the action of the board and solicits the immediate 
calling together of the city coimeil for the purpose of considering 
the recommendation of tlie board of health. Should such be 
adopted by the council, it goes out to the public, clothed with an 
authority that is known and recognized, and the health service has 
secured a powerful ally in carrying forward its measures. If, as 
has never yet happened, the municipal council declines to adopt 
the rocommcndaticn of the board, the council itself assumes the 
responsibilities of the situation, and the board is relieved. If 
there be uo urgency in the case it may go over until the regular 
meeting of the council. In the ordinary routine work the secre- 
tary and chairman of the board act in concert, and the latter is so 
well informed of the character of it that in the absence of the 
former the service sufEers nothing. The establishment and relief 
of quarantine is almost wholly committed to the hand of the 
chairman of the hoard, who is, of course, a member of the city 
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council, with authority over the police employed in the health 
service. As I said a moment since, this system, while it brings 
into iiction all of the powers of municipal goveniment, and does 
so with commendable promptness, yet makes the health officer a 
less conspicuous figure. But where is there a sensible and consci- 
entious officer who will not suffer diminution of conspicuity to in- 
crease the power of this arm of the public service ? As to the re- 
lation of the municipal government to public sanitation, it may 
become intimate and active or the reverse, much as the health 
officer elects. He is ex officio a member of that body, his name 
should be upon the roster, and when called he should be ready to 
offer such advice or 8u^;estion upon matters that come within 
his province, as may seem to him suitable to the time and occa- 
sion. By pursuing this course it will not be long until he will 
have the satisfaction of seeing the council taking an interest in 
sanitary matters, debating them in an intelligent manner and con- 
sidering them regularly as a part of the routine business. This 
condition arrived at, it will not prove a difficult matter to procure 
'the enactment of ordinances such as will fill up the hiatuses of 
the law, and give additional power to the service. 

But, unfortunalely, ordinances do not execute themselves; there 
are many in existence which are dead letters, though good and de- 
sirable, because there is no constant demand for their execution by 
parties who interest themselves to that extent. City governments 
are ordinarily burdened by affairs, oppressed by responsibilities, 
and more or less under fire of criticism at all times. It is but 
natural, then, that tliey should put aside those that are not insis- 
tent, to take up those that are imperative. The problem, then, is 
to make the ordinances relating to the public health aa insistent of 
execution as any other. 

. This may be done by enlisting the public through sanitary con- 
ventions, lectures and articles in the public press. A number of 
years since the State Board of Ilealtb divided the State into five 
sanitary districts, assigning to each member one of these accord- 
ing to his place of residence, while the secretary was put in 
charge of Marion County and the capital. One of the duties of 
each of these supervisors was to hold, at some convenient point in 
his district, a sanitary convention annually. These were fairly 
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well attended and did good in spreading knowledge of the topics 
discussed, nnd drawing attention to the work in general. Tlicre 
are, however, agencies now in existence that may be made more 
potent than these. I speak of the nnmcrons clubs, literary, scien- 
tific, social and commercial which now exist in many of tlie large 
to^ms in the State, and will doiibtkss extend to all. These may 
he enlisted, and under tlicir auspices pnblic meetings bo held for 
the purpose of licaring lectures .dellrercd upon the canse and pro- 
vention of tnherenlosis, the danger arising from unclean dairies, 
tht sjiitting habit and its suppression, etc., etc Get the pnbHc 
once thoroughly aroused to the importanee of these and kindred 
topics, nnd existing ordinances will be enforced and others that 
are needed enacted. 
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THE DELATION OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 
THE RESTRICTION OF TUBEKCULOSIS. 



BY CEOnCE I 



At the Iloalth OfRcera' Conference held one year ago, I gave a 
short account of the work which had been inangnrated in WajTie 
County in securing reports from physicians of their cases of ta- 
bcrciilosis, and expressed considerable satisfaction that we were 
pioneers in this work in Indiana, 

Believing that poasibly n;ood may come from a review of onr 
year's work, and that it will be apropos of the title of this paper, 
a brief retrospect of what wo have encountered in dealing with 
the medical profession in this matter, is submitted for your eon- 
8idcr;ition, 

Let me recapitulate the method employed in introducing the 
plan, in order that deductions from residts may be properly made. 

When the revised rules of the State Hoard of Health appeared, 
and Rule 12 was found changed to include pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, a circular letter was sent to everj' physician in the county, 
calling attention to this fact,.infonning them that reports of tu- 
berculosis of the respiratory organs were now required, although 
quarantine was not to follow, and quoting the full rule, with its 
penally for violation of the same. The entire rules were then 
published in the usual method of promulgation — in two papers of 
different political views, in two issues, a week apart. 

These papers circulate throughout the county and one or the 
other of them is read by nearly every doctor in the county. 

Next, professional interest was stimulated in regard to tlic new 
requirement, by a free and enthnsiastic discussion on the restraint 
of tuberculosis, in the Wayne County lledical Society. 

A resolution was unanimously passed, pledging all the mem- 
bers of the society to report all their cases of tuberculosis; free 
bacteriological examinations of sputum were offered to all who 
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were not equipped to make them, and a committco of tlirco was 
appointed to formulate plang for furthering public education on 
the matter, their conelusionn to be published in all four of the 
medical magazines in Indiana. 

There are about 100 doctors in Wayne County, 56 are members 
of the Wayne County Medical Society, and over 20 members wore 
present at this meeting. I can not learn that this committee on 
tuberculosis has ever met. 

T'inally, after the meeting, another circular letter was sent to 
every physician in the county, informing them that the county and 
city health officers required and expected reports on cases then or 
thereafter under treatment, and in order to get these reports six 
stamped postal cards, addressed to the county or city health of- 
ficers, wore enclosed. It was assumed that few would have more 
than six cases under treatment at one time, but more cards wore 
offered when the six were gone. 

These cards were blank reports for the name, age, sex, color, 
residence, number in family, physician and previous physician, 
and brief accounts of other cases in the same family, if any, 

A large number of the circulars of the State Board of Health 
on the hygiene of tuberculosis, for the patient and his family, 
were distributed to the physicians, and the offer of free examina- 
tions of sputum was repeated. 

Finally, this preliminary work having been done with the phy- 
sicians, in order to secure some attention to the matter from the 
laity, I gave a popular talk to tlio Coimty Horticultural Society, 
largely on the hygiene of tubereulosis, and explained fully what 
was intended in the proposed method of reporting cases. The 
society published the address in a newspaper and it was pretty 
generally distributed over the county. 

At different mc-etinga of the County Medical Society, and at 
various times when in conversation with other members of the pro- 
fession, both the city health officer, Dr. Davis, and myself, urged 
the reporting of cases. Thus it is seen that the way was freely 
opened for the medical profession to co-operate in this work. 
Now for results- 
Following my first request came a full report of all cases under 
treatment at the Eastern Insane Hospital, Dr. S. E. Smith, super- 
intendent 
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Tliis is, as might be expected, from the Iicnd of a Trell-mQiiagcd 
institution, Trlioro unquestioning observance of all legal rcqiiirc- 
Dicnts is a nuittcr of simple rontinc. prom time to time, ns new 
cases dcvclopcii, or were adiniltctl, a totiil of 14 cases was re- 
ported lip to December 31, 1004, and iu tUis time 4 eases of the 
disease ivcrc fatal. 

In the same poriod of time from the 100 other physicians in 
"Wayne County, and from the Sfi other mcmhcrs of the Wa\-ne 
Connty Medical Society, ■were reported exactly the same nnnibcr 
of cases — 14, These 14 cases ivcre reported by nine different 
physicians, two of whom were not members of tlie Medical So- 
ciety, In the period of time under consideration, Jtay 1 to De- 
cembpr 31, '04, there were reported a total of 30 deaths from pul- 
monary consiim|)tion ontside of the Insane IIospitRl, C deaths 
from tiibercidar peritonitis, 4 from tiibercnlar meningitis, and 3 
from tuberculosis of other organs, A!l of these deaths from tu- 
bcrcirlar disease in Wayne County, yet only 14 cases reported for 
record while nndr.r treatment. 

Of course it is evident that many more than the 3G fatal cases 
had l.^cn nndcr treatment, and it is difhcnlt to estimate how many 
there probably were, imless we take the ratio of cases and deaths 
at EcPtliavcn for a guide. If wc do so wc find that with 14 cases 
and 4 deaths at Easthaven in a given period of time, there would 
be 120 cases, with the 30 deaths in Wayne County in the same 
time, 

Boidilless these figures are somewhat excessive, bccnnso of the 
known liigh rate of tuberculosis among the insane, ^'et it is un- 
doubtedly true that there were four or five times as many cases of 
tuboi-culosis kno^^Ti and treated as tlicrc were reported. 

^Virh a view of ascertaining why tliis failni-e to secure reports 
had occurred, and why the anti-tuberculosis movement had been 
so received, I wrote to a liulf-do:^cn physicians in different parts of 
the county, asking for their conception of the reason for the de- 
fault. One replied ihat it was because a microscopic examination 
of sputum Was difficult to obtain; that a single one was often im- 
eatisfactory, at any rate, and bonce phjsicians hesitated to "ostra- 
cize iheir patients by making the report" that they were consump- 
tives. 

In view of the repeated offers of free examination of sputum. 
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both by myself and others, ivhich offer bad been accepted by 
otlitr pliysicians in the eonnty, there seems little in this objection. 
Another writes three reasons. (1.) There was no law to compel 
reports, they being optional with physicians. (2.) Again tlic un- 
certainty of jliagnosis without the microscope; and (3.) The fear 
of both doctor and patient of going on record with a diagnosis of 
tubercniosis. 

Conchiding hJa letter, lie says: "All these objections can be 
ovcreoino when tiibereiilosis cases are required to be i-eported 
early, as is the case in smallpox, with a punishment attached for 
fnihire, and Htich a law should be enacted at once." Commenting 
on tliis, I wonid say that this gentleman has received all my let- 
ters and civcidars, and in them was tlie fidl infonnjition tliat liule 
13 was a law, and that there was a fine for violating it; nor was 
the language of the rcnncst for immcdi;ite and future reports of 
cases calcniiiled to create tlie impression that reports were op- 
tional. Here it is: "KOTICE. — It is desired by tlie State Board 
of n(}nlt]i that a report be received of all cases of pulmonary tn- 
bercidosis and tidierciilar disease of the respiratory organs now 
■ nndcr treatnifini, or t!iat may liercafter apply for treatment. You 
will tlicrefoi-c 111) out the enclosed card and retnrii to tlic proper 
heallh officer; residents of the cJtv to the city health officer, and of 
the comity to llio connty health officer. Kolify comity licnUli of- 
ficer when out of cards and a snpjily will he forwarded," This 
lettrr caiiie from the man who introdnced the resolution in the 
County llodicnl .Society, pledging nil niciubers to report eases. 

The superintendent at Eastliavcn did not consider tliat the order 
left matters optional. The information to the two men was iden- 
tical, but is it not likely tliut one man consigned his letter to the 
scrapbaskct with about the same attention he gives the prospectuses 
of those mining companies with only a few shares left? 

Another man objected to making the reports on a postal card 
because, in some offices, the postmaster woiihl read the card, and 
tell it about that the patient had consumption, so Dr. Blank says. 

This may Ikj a valid objecticn, and apparently it was held by 
others, hccause a few reports came enclosed in envelopes. 

Another man thought the law ought to be rigidly enforced, but 
gave five short reasons why it was poorly obeyed, as follows: (1) 
Lack of nndcrstandiug of the law; (2) inertia; (3) fear of ccn- 
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sure from the family ; (4) the disease being always present, it does 
not excite activity as do other acute infections diseases; (5) 
many doctors think there 'would be no benefit to humanity, and 
consequently neglect to act. 

This last reason ama-^ed and discouraged me, and I thought he 
must be unduly pessimistic; bat the next letter I received, and 
the writer was a very careful observer, a man of metropolitan ex- 
perience, and high professional attainment, gave in substance the 
same opinion: that but little good would result. His other reason 
was, the fear of the physician that he would offend by diagnosing 
tuberculosis. 

The last answer I received to my letter of inquiry was a frank 
admission of unmitigated neglect to report some cases, one of 
them a fatal one. He was lieartily in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and had simply failed to comply through apathy. 

You will observe from these letters that indifference is the great 
obstacle to tlio movement Almost equal to it' is the fear of busi- 
ness damage, mentioned by so many of the correspondents, if they 
should make and record a diagnosis of tuberculosis. The personal 
aspects of the case overshadow any idea of public good from at- 
tempts at regulation consequent on recording cases. There is 
little doubt that those who held that public good was unlikely to 
follow this plan share their opinion with the general medical pro- 
fession very largely. To me these local conclusions are a demon- 
stration of what T)t. Osier said at the beginning of the anti-tu- 
berculosis work in Baltimore: "Apathy on the part of the medi- 
cal profession is the worst foe the cause can encounter," 

A statement of this kind is likely to be challenged, and requires 
examination to ascertain what gave it origin, and to know 
whether it is reliable 

The fear of tuberculosis is so great that many an educated 
physician, recognizing the disease, will hesitate to inform his pa- 
tient of that fact, likely contenting himself by warning the family. 
He knows that if he frankly admits the presence of the disease, 
or gives hygienic directions as to out-door life, forced feeding, iso- 
lation, abstention from personal contact as in kissing, etc., and 
the many other sanitary measures well known even to the laity, his 
patient will gloomily ponder the situation for awhile, conclude 
ttat the doctor is an alarmist and an impractical extremist, and 
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will then go to someone else, Trlio will offer more encouragement, 
with less disagreeable methods of management. As a result of 
this abscnco of frankness, absolute personal care of the sputum, 
whicii means its destmction while moist, and its careful discharge 
from the mouth without swallowing it, to reinfect the body, ia ne- 
glected through lack of instruction. The disease is termed 
"grippe,"' or "'malaria," op some other euphemism. The patient 
loses his 58 per cent, chance for arrest of the disease by an open- 
air life, constantly reinfects himself because he does not know 
how to guard against autoinfcction, infects his room, and becomes 
a menace to his family and friend?. 

Gradually declining imder the tonic treatment, unless he be- 
comes dissatisfied and goes elsewhere, at length the physician 
advises a change of climate. Likely the patient will sell off his 
possessions to make the journey, and he arrives among strangers, 
lonesome, poor, homesick and discouraged, to find himself sur- 
rounded by a crowd afflicted as he now knows himself to be, and all 
looking for svch work as tliey are able to do, with none finding it. 
Yon know how this usually ends. 

By no means is this the invariable fact, nor do all physicians 
deal with the tnliercular patient in this manner. Every toivn has 
its patients who arc living out-of-doors, and who are under the 
wise care of conscientious physicians, who are safeguarding them 
and their families. This is particularly true among those not im- 
poverished, and of average intelligence. 

It is a matter of observation quite universally, that physicians 
with a well-established business are slow to inaugurate any method 
of control that is in connection with an attempt at public record. 
Tor some reason this roethod has always appeared harsh, and an 
unwarranted intrusion on private alluirs. It is equally true 
that many of them shun as harsh the modern fresh-air treatment, 
and continue the tonic and cough-mixture plan, paying only a half- 
hearted attention to a limitation of infection. You will recall 
that it was from wcll-establisbcd, observing and prosperous physi- 
cians that the almost unanimous plaint came, of a fear of business 
damage, in the correspondence I summarized. This disinclination 
of the older, more conservative physicians to undertake a hearty 
attack on tuberculosis, is shown to be universal by the remarks of . 
Dr. Knopf, when ho introduced his discussion on tuberculosis at 

H-Bd. of Bealtb. 
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tlic last meeting of the Americnn ^Fedicnl Association. lie said: 
"AMiCii a Tiatiniinl associntion for tlio purpose of fighting tuber- 
culosis ivns fni'inpil, a flUtingnislicd professor of Johns Hopkins 
I'nivorsitv said thnt for the unlntinn of the tnlwrenlosis problem, 
Tve must look for ciitlnisinsm to tlie yoinig men." 

AVliy! IJccniist they ni-c full of the teachings of their labora- 
tories, and of tlioir ciirncst eliniral instructors, and they have ob- 
serve*.! the tii-clrss efforts to limit ihe foci of infection in these 
eases. Anil because they htive not yet learned to be cautions in 
making a (lingiiosis from business reasons. 

Aa;ain, their early i^ases are likely to be among tho poorer 
classes, and l.crc is the fertile fiohl for the dissemination of the 
diseafie, ami the best place to brgiii to fis-ht it. Tlicy still have 
the time nnd cnor5\' to tcudi and order personal care and propliy- 
liixis in these poorer classes, and tlins they incnicatc the idea, 
even *f they fiui! that the practice of tho idea is but little fol- 
lowed. 

Since there seem to be so manj' obstacles to disseminating in- 
formation through the medical profession, it has been sn^;ested 
that the most certain way to reaeli the early tnbercnlar sniferer is 
through iiis daily paper or ma!>:aziiics. The press is a willing and 
continnons giver of information on this great inoveincnl, and has 
no donbt accomplislicd mncJi. But newspapers and magazines are 
primarily comiitereial enterprises; ami they just as willingly and 
confinnonsly print nil manner of harmful advertisements for 
siicli charlatans as the Kofli Tiros., the Shaker X-ray specialists, 
Golden Discoveries and Cures, 

And their ail vert isements are fo positive and rcassnring that 
the great and benevolent stream of hygienic information is thus 
muddied at its source. The indigent patient, and very often the 
patient who could pay and should have consulted one of the en- 
thusiastic young members of tlie profession, buys, instead, a score 
of boitlcs of some nostnnn, or takes a half-dozen months' treat- 
ment of some quack, and meanwhile lives his uidiygienic life. 
Slowly he wastes his scanty chance for recovery, and constantly 
lie scatters bis disease all about him, through his unhlameworthy 
ignorance. By and hy, when these false beacons to a port of 
health show themselves in their trae light, sick and despairing, hci 
goes to a doctor. 
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For the pntiont alone, little or notliing ciin now be done, but if 
Lis <!octoT will take tlio tronblo to report tlie ease to a liealtli 
board, nml allow it to fiiniish tlic invalid wirli siidi advice and 
liclp ns ivill It'sscn or remove liis danger to tliose about Iiiiii, as he 
becomes confined to liis lioii?e and room, tliat doctoi- will do more 
good to tlic cause of preventive medicine than a score of newa- 
pajirr articles. 

Tliis work belongs to us licaltb officers, and, if it can be done, 
will Iw of more value in lives and treasure tlian the magnificent 
work of llie tropical sanitarians in oxclinling vellow fever and 
plague. I'nt it can only be done bv the aid and willingness of the 
grnoral profession. AVc bcalllt officers in Indiana have a plain 
dntv in soenriiig lliis aid. 3t is not ignorance on the part of tlio 
profession that retanls tlic work. They know ns well or better 
than .Tacoh lliis what a Inng-bloek is. J)r. Trmtcan's work, and 
Dr. Knopf's teachings have not failed to attract their notice. Onr 
Icgisintivc commission, to report on the advisability of a pidilic 
sanatorium, will meet with tbcir co-operation. But it rcnniins 
for tlie health officials to jar this inertia, to galvanic Ibis apaihy 
of the medical profession into action. AVc can do this by pnttiiig 
tnbcrcidosis first on the list tn Ride 12, instead of biding it back 
of leprosj'. Kow that the Laboratory of Hygiene is an accom- 
plished fact, wc shonlil see tbat none need shrink from a diagnosis 
beoansc he can not verify it by the microscope. Heavy machinery 
starts slowly, and if wo now make tbe start wc can ennfidi-ntly 
hope tbat in the coming decade we will see tnbercnlosis as well 
restricted as arc now smallpox and di|)blbcria. AVe need feci 
little disconragcmcnt at onr scanty rosnlts tbns far. There were 
years of scant interest in even reporting deaths, or in the einar- 
antinc of scarlet fever. AVlien at longtli tbe whole jn'ofessinn is 
aronsed to this matter, it will display the same nnsclfish devotion 
and sncccssfid effort in ovci-coming this disease ibat it has in every 
Inunane, nplifting work tbrongbout the world's history. 

June 2, 1905. 
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THE NECESSITY POK THE AN'KTJAL SYSTEMATIC 

EXAMINATIOX OF SCHOOL CHILDREN'S 

EYES, EARS, NOSES AND THROATS BY 

SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
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Tlicre nvo in llic IJnilcil Slates (.vcr fiflucu million scliool eliil- 
(li'cn, ten inillion of wliuin ere siiffcrinij; trorn ^nnic t-'fo, oar, niiw 
or tlirc.Tt (IpfccI, wliich if relieved will place tlicin in inucli bet- 
Ut conlilion to iimtcrgo life's stniirglcs, and to aeliicvo a measur- 
able dog'i'cc of that success wliicli produces sclf-rcspoctinp citizen- 
ship, and relieves llic State, county or town of burdensome pauper 
iam. No fliglit of fancy 13 required to transform the dof'jctive 
child into the nonsufiporting ''ne'er do well," the wanderina; and 
mcnnciu^ tramp, or the idle, pleasure-seeking and misery-finding 
proslitiite. The evolution is natural and consequential, and 
stontis ns an enduring intmument to the benignity of education. 
A chilli whose educational progress is embarrassed or almost 
stopped by reason of physical defects may soon acquire a loathing 
for education and all that education represents, and the seeds of 
idleness and irresponsibility thns being so\i'n, may, unless ener- 
getically and tactfully controlled, cither by parental or surround- 
ing influences, fructify and produce a personality ripe for sinister 
inoculation. If, therefore, the State can eliminate, control or 
mitigate the existence of such physical defects In children, and by 
its parental supervision place such children in a position of reason- 
able equality with tlieir healthy companions, thus affording them 
fair opportunities for educational progress, its duties become un- 
mistakably clear, and its investment of public funds for the con- 
summation of such designs, a laudable measure of unquestionable 
economics. If the direct causes of criminality and pauperism 
a Heslth OUcera' Sohool. facld at iDdiaDapolii. Dacember 16 
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eonld be ncCTirately ascertained, I will venture the opinion that the 
prcvailLDa; etiolngical fiictors wmiitl be physiiial defectiveness nml 
social Miri^nncliii^s. If, thorofore, cillicr of ibcse onn be even niA- 
terialiy mitifjated, a distinct iTopression would be made upon 
criminal and panper annals, and the problem woiild become one 
to be worthily considered by the economist, philanthropist or so- 
cioloGiist. The improving of either physical defects or social sur- 
roundings in adult life is a problem of almost hopeless perplexity, 
whilu if these foes to social .prosperity be attacked in the bndding 
periods of linraan existence, tlie difficulties are inuneasurably miti- 
gated. 

Concerning the last of these ranndanc misfortunes, or the social 
surroundings of individuals, this paper will have nothing to say, 
but as a medical man I am intensely interested in the second 
proposition referring to physical defectiveness, and I sincerely be- 
lieve that if tlic relievable bodily abnormalities of children could 
bo eliminated a mighty factor encouraging idleness, poverty and 
crime, to say nothing of human suffering, would be driven force- 
fully to obscurity. 

"Prevention is better than cure," is an old adage, and is no- 
where more truthfully exempli ncd than in tlie subject under con- 
sifleration. The adage might bo somewhat altered to read 'Tre- 
Tcntinn is possible a thousand times, while cure is possible but 
once," and still not stray very far from the truth. So true is this 
that almost all great reform and jjhilanthropical movements tend- 
ing toward the physical, mental, moral and sociological uplift of 
humanity, are surely and inevitably endeavoring to grapple with 
the subject in the earliest years of children, before the withering 
and decadent breath of human degeneration has rendered upward 
and improving conditions well-nigh impossible. 

Perhaps nothing more surely indicates the nobility and unsel- 
fishness of the medical profession than its recognition of these 
principles, and its beneficent work in the direction of preventive 
hygiene and medicine. Its best efforts are directed toward the 
elimination of disease, thus presenting the only instance in pro- 
fessional or commercial life where strenuous efforts are made to 
destroy one's own income. While it would be most interesting 
and instructive to dwell upon the various bodily infirmities of 
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cliildrcn tlint militntc ngflinst their intcHoctiinl, moral nnd socio- 
logical advancrmcnt, the space a1lottc<I for tliis paper is all too 
slinrt to permit of siicli & digression. Tlie title of my paper in- 
dinito» lliiit I have conic to speak to yoii upon tliosc ocniar and 
flnrni defects wliicli deter or prevent tlie afflicted cliild from ac- 
quiring tliosc educational advantages mImcIi properly cqnip bim 
for tlie great battle of life, the struggle for existence. 

Come vrith me to the clinic and see a poor child of perhaps 
some foreign extraction. Kotioe its attcnnatcd form, its pinched 
coimtonancc, its bloodless, ill-nonrtslicd appcarnnce, its imintelli- 
gcnt, nnrcajKinsive aspect, all indicating inauflieicnt nntrition be- 
fore and after birth, and general lack of proper food, air, care 
and livgieno dnriiig the brief spnn of its miserable existence. 

Examine its eyes with yonr test-t^TJOs and opiitlialinoseope, and 
yon will perhaps find myo)'ia or bypornictropia of cnormons de- 
grees, or n congenital cataract; either donbtless due to pre and 
post-Tiafiil starvation and general neglect. Place this child in a 
school where physical defects are nnrccognized and watch the 
results. He is nnable to see distinctly, and headaches, pain and 
general discoinfitnrc follow nil bis efforts at study. He cannot 
even see llie blackboards and charts; printed books arc Indistinct, 
or seen, with niiicli effort; the faces of bis teacher and comrades 
are blurred; he does not know what is the matter, but he finds it 
impossible to keep pace with his fellows, and he acriiiircs a hatred 
for school ; Ills cntlcavor to ncqnire nn education. becomes abortive, 
he falls behind his class, becomes dlscniiragcd and trnant, and 
finally gives np the effort, joins the ranks of street gamins, do- 
vcln]i3 criiiiiiial tendencies, is sent to a reformatory that does not 
refnvm, pud may easily end bis life in the penitentiary or on the 
gallows. 

Pass from this dofrandod child to another of similar miserable 
appearance, but with an nnnsnally stnpid conntenance, produced 
from enlarged tonsils or adenoid tnmoi-s in the throat, Mhicli pre- 
vent proper nasal breathing, and canse him to keep Iiis month 
open in order to breathe. Eventnally he becomes deaf, cither 
through olistrnctivc and catarrhal influences, or on acconnt of 
chrnnie middle ear snppiirntion, which is nn nctnal and constant 
menace to his life. Ills general open-mouthed, imintclligcat 
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countenance, coupled -with his deafness, leod bim to bo considered 
Btiipid, if not idiotic, an impression ivhicli is daily strengtliened 
by hid poor educational progress, impossible to overcome, through 
Lis imfortiinatc physical infirmities. Eventually he, likewise, ne- 
glects his studies, hates his school, becomes a street habitue, idle 
and dissipated, and may easily terminate his existence amid crime 
and its conseqnenecs. These are no fancy pictures which I have 
painted in lurid hues for your delectation, to point the moral of 
my tlicme. They are true, living, breathing, pulsating facts that 
must be familiar to every student of hygiene, criiuinologj', or so- 
ciology. If education is Tvorth anything in the broadest sense, 
and if it passes beyond the borders of dildttanteism, into the 
broad realms of those iiiflnenoea which stand for human uplift, then 
it should reach down, down to the very dregs and bottom of the so- 
cial scale, and pull \ip the most unfortunate of the human race, 
and place tlicm on a par with their fcUovrmon, You and I both 
know that education will perfonn this great evolutionary process, 
and I claim that it is the inalienable, inborn right of every citizen 
of this great, magnificent Kepublic to be placed in a position where 
an education may be acquired. I also claim that inasmuch as we 
must look to education to solve many of the criminological and 
sociological problems of the day, and that the more knowledge is 
diffused throughout tlie length and breadth of this land, tlie hap- 
pier and better will the land become; that it is the distinct, moral 
and economic duty of the State to see that educational advantages 
are afforded wherever such conditions are in anywise possible. I 
further believe that -wherever obstnictions exist, blocking the way 
toward educational acquirements, tbey should, as far as possible, 
bo dissipated by those gtiardians of the public welfare having 
such matters in charge. I believe that public scliool ofRcials 
should maintain a strict sun'cillancc over the physical as well as 
over the intellectual and moral welfare of tliose children commit- 
ted to their charge. A largo portion of a child's life is spent in 
school and teachers should, and I believe do, take a sincere and 
watelifid interest in the bodily condition of their pupils. The ne- 
cessity of such obscn-ation is the more accentuated, because a 
large proportion of such children come from homes of ignorance, 
filth and vice, whcro mothers and fathers apparently core but 
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little for their offspring, and evidently desire to shirk all possible 
moral responsibility. Under such circumstances the burden 
should fall upon the shoulders of the State authorities, both medi- 
cal and educational, whose best endeavors should he taxed in 
vicariously officiating as both father and mother to those poor 
unfortunates whose earthly advent has been signalized by distress 
from birth to older years. 

While it is not my intention to undnly magnify or exaggerate 
the importance of any particular physical defect, and its baneful 
influence in hindering educational acquirements, I believe it safe 
and conservative to declare that, aside from mental capacity, noth- 
ing is so essential to •intellectual progress a^ sight and hearing, and 
of these the former nmst claim the principal position. 

It :'s, therefore, to these two functions of special sense that par- 
ticular reference will be made in this paper, and while I will not 
burden you with a large and formidable array of statistical trutlis, 
that are now so well imderstood as to render recapitnlation un- 
necessary, I will trespass upon your time and patience for a brief 
space of time in order to clarify in your minds, and the minds of 
others, the history and motives for the tests; a detailed description 
of which will be given toward the close of this article. 

The examination of school children's eyes by regularly ap- 
pointed ophthalmologists is no novelty. It has been done many 
times by numerous workers, and conspicuously by Cohn of Ger- 
many, and IJisley of Philadelphia. Tiie plan of ocular inspection 
by ophthalmologists, however, while ideal in theory, possesses the 
disadvantages of the great and imnccessary expeniliture of public 
funds, and the inevitable production of much professional friction. 
Concerning tlie first objection: it must be apparent that com- 
petent medical men could hardly devote such large amounts of 
time to annual investigations of this nature, which would prae- 
ticallv consume the time of several men in large 'cities, without 
at least some compensation, which would necessarily and materi- 
ally to the school budget, and certainly incompetent men would be 
undesirable. lieiating to the second objection bearing upon the 
production of professional diatiirbance and friction, should one or 
several ophthalmologists be selected to personally examine all the" 
public school children in a given city, it can only be said that such 
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conditions wonlcl be but natural and human. The power thus 
pJaeeJ in the hands of one innn, or sovcrnl men, ■would be enor- 
mous, and the opportunities for personal aggrandizement and gain, 
professionally nnd financially, so great that but few men eonld 
snecc£sfii]ly ivithstand the temptation. It seems imnecessary to 
dwell at length upon this point, but to physicians who understand 
such matters throughout their devious and diverging pathways, the 
objections to the plan of personal inspection of all scholars by 
practicing physicians seem almost nnsurmountable. I, therefore, 
February G, 1895, in a paper read before the Minnesota Academy 
of Medicine, proposed a plan for the nnnual systematic examina- 
tion of school children's eyes by school teachers, which was shortly 
after placed in operation in the public schools in Jlinneapolis, St. 
Paul and other Minnesota cities. December 30, 185)7, I read a 
paper before the Associated Minnesota School Boards in St, Paul, 
in which I proposed that not only the eyes of school children 
should be annually examined by school teachers, but that the ear, 
nose and throat shoidd be also examined through the agency of n 
few simple, pointed and pregnant (juestions and observations. 
This paper was supplemented by another, which I read April 9, 
1898, before the Chicago Teachers' Club, in which I introduced 
a new testing card, combining in convenient form not only the 
Snellen test letters, but also minute and explicit directions to 
teachers, as to how the tests may be made. The salient features 
of the tests are that they shall be systematically performed each 
fall by school teachers. I say "systematically performed" be- 
cause they should be made as regularly as any other school func- 
tion, as otherwise their efficacy is almost lost. Many teachers 
imagine themselves to be enacting their complete duty when they 
mainiain a general supervision of their pupils' ocular and aural 
conditions, observe palpable defects and occasionally refer their 
pupils to certain medical advisers. This is good, as far as it goes, 
but it 13 totally inadequate as a substitute for carefully arranged 
questions that, when answered, will disclose the existence of 90 
per cent, of serious eye, ear, nose and throat diseases. The occa- 
sional superficial and unsystematic observation of pupils' eyes and 
ears can not be safely substituted for thorough, stereotyped tests 
that have been thoughtfully and intelligently framed for the de- 
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tcction of disease; and yet tnnn; ignorant but well-meaning 
teachers feel thnt comprclicnsivc annual tests are entirely nn- 
neecasnry, forgetting tlic fact that ■while conspicuous departures 
from health mny be evident to a citsual oLscrvcr, many serious but 
hidden conditions are only detected by ininntG and cnrcfnl exam- 
inations. Besides this, unless the tests are distinctly expected 
from each teacher, many children will escape thonghtful observa- 
tion of even the most limited character, for while most teachers 
take a deep interest in their Ecliolars, and conscientiously endeavor 
to promote tlicir interests in every way, intcllectuany, morally and 
physically, still teachers are fi-eonently seen who regard their 
profession lightly, and endeavor to get through each day's work 
with as little personal effort aa possible. Under sneh eircnm- 
stances it is eevtainiy too much to expert that mnch time will be 
given to the investigation of the physical condition of pupils, and 
the cliild is, therefore, nearly as mnch neglected, or subjected to 
nearly the same degree of lack of intelligent supervision, as can be 
found in many of the s(]ualid homes of public school children. 
The tests, tliereforc, should bo uniform and systematic, and should 
annnally inelndo all pupils hIkivc the first grade, as it has been 
found impossible to satisfactorily examine nuito yoiuig children. 
Some teachers have the impression that a chiiil needs only one ex- 
amination, but inasnnic!i as eye, ear, nose and throat diseases may 
develop frnm year to year in previously perfectly healthy chil- 
dren, it is essential that each annual test shall include all chil- 
dren above the first grade. . The tests should be made early in the 
fall of the year, and should become an integral part of tlie regular 
school cnrricnlnm. By making tlic tests shortly after tho opening 
of the full term, the physical condition of pupils is early ascer- 
tained, and stops can Ixj taken towani the correction of any exist- 
ing abnormalities. Shonld parents be warned of tho presence of 
pliysical defects in their children, and fail to act upon such warn- 
ing, the teacher will have ample opportunity to counsel child and 
parent concerning the necessity of a medical consultation, which 
would lianlly be possible if the tostf are postponed till the close of 
school in the spring of tiio year. Besides this the fall tests will 
have the advantage of enabling the teacher to eo-opcratc witli the 
physician, in tlio execution of his advice, and to observe the re- 
sults of treatment in tho afflicted children. 
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Sotno objections liare been raised to the cxnniiiiations being 
made by sclinol tcnelicrs, some feeling tbut parents wonlil object; . 
otliers that tenclicr^ arc inconiprtcnf, and still others that it is an 
nnjnst tax upon the time and encrcy of the tcaelicra. Concerning 
the first of these objections: its triviujitj' is ohnosl sufficient for its 
dismissal, and it need only bp said that the tests are absolutely 
harmless and painless, that no instruments or appliances arc nsed, 
and tliat the child is practically not evnn touched dnving tlic ex- 
amination. SlionlJ any child or parent object, however, accjui- 
cscrnco to their wishes slinnld be obsen-cd, aa compulsion is un- 
desirable, and cliipliing with parental authority sliould always, if 
possil'le, bo avoided. Conccminii flie incompetency of teachers, I 
have only to say that anyone who is competent to be a teacher can 
make the tests with perfect ease. Tliey are absolutely simple ami 
uncomplicated, consisting of sncli questions as "Does tlie pupil 
habitually suffer from inflamed lids or eyes?" "Is the pupil prob- 
ably ci'oss-cycd i" "Does tlie pupil fail to road a majority of the 
letters in the number XX (20) line of the Snellen's Test Types 
with either eye?" "D<x!s matter fpus) or a foul odor proceed 
from cither ear?" "Does the pupil fail to hear an ordinary voice 
at twenty feet in a qniet roomf etc., etc. The ascertaining of 
simple facts of this nature docs not require a mcilical education, 
and can easily be compassed by anyone of ordinary intelligence 
and tMCt, and, strange as it may appear, con-ect replies to the nine 
questions specified in the examination instructions will disclose the 
existence of at least 00 per cent, of serious eye, ear, nose and 
throat diseases. For instance, llie question ''Does the pupil fail to 
read a majority of the letters in llie number XX (20) line of the 
Snellen's Test Types, with either eye ?" will disclose the existence 
of myopia, and many cases of Iiypermetropia and astigmatism. It 
will also detfict cataract, conieal opacities, optic neuritis and 
atrophy, many diseases of the vitreons, retina and choroid, etc., 
etc. The question, "Docs the pupil habitually suffer from in- 
flamed lids or eyes?" will detect inflammatory diseases of the 
cornea, conjunctiva, lids, sclera, iris, etc, etc. The question, 
"Does the pnpil fail to hear an ordinary voice at twenty feet in a 
quiet room?" detects all forms of deafness, whether (^ue to ear- 
wax, catarrh, labryinthine, or middle car disease, etc. The ques- 
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tion "Is the pupil an habitual moutli breather?" discloses turbin- 
ated and septum diseases, pohT)!, adenoids, enlargeil tonsils, etc. 

It will, tlioreforc, be seen that notwithstanding the extreme 
simplicity of the questions, they are most comprehensive in their 
character, and are capable of detecting a vast majority of serious 
eye, enr, nose and throat diseases, and while the teacher can not, 
and should not, attempt to make a diagnosis of the pupil's malady, 
she will at least know that somefMnfj is wrong, and this is quite 
sufficient, the physician consulted will do the rest. In case some 
abnormal condition is disclosed by the tests the teacher sends the 
parent a card of warning, stating that some disease is believed to 
exist, which is not only unfortunate for the child, but will retard 
the progress of education, and advising the parent to consult the 
family physician or some specialist, either at the office or free dis- 
pensary. It will thus he seen that there is absolutely no reason 
why an intelligent teacher should feel at all incompetent to make 
these tests, and it is earnestly hoped that this objection will be 
now relegated to obscurity. 

Concerning the objection to the tests on the ground of its being 
an unjust tax upon the time and energy of teachers, I have only to 
say that if the tests are made acrording to my instructions, this 
objection is quite as valueless as the others, to which reference has 
just been made. Some years ago, when the tests were first intro- 
duced, the scliool principals personally performed the work, which, 
when it is remembered that in many of the city schools there are 
perhaps 2,00n scholars, became quite a burdensome and protracted 
labor, I now advise that each teacher examine the pupils in her or 
his oi™ room, and as there are rarely more tlian fifty children in a 
room, the extra work imposed is certainly quite inconsiderable, and 
can be easily performed by either keeping a few children after 
school, each day for a week, or, what is much better, having a regu- 
lar half day sot aside each fall by the school superintendent, to be 
devoted to the tests. In this way it can be seen tliat tlio tests can 
be easily finished in a week or a day, according to the method 
adopted, for from three to five minutes to a pupil is all the time 
that is required, and by thus systematizing and subdividing the 
work amongst the room teachers, all the pupils in o city eaii be ex- 
amined in the time specified. Rome have suggested that the work 
be dono by school cadets, and this is not a bad plan, but inasmuch 
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as tho room teachers live in closer contact with the children and 
come to loam their physical defects by daily observation, it would 
seem as if they wore better qualified to answer the questions pro- 
pounded in the testa, than anyone who might be otherwise design 
nated for the work. I further believe that instead of the tests im- 
posing; extra work upon already overworked teaehers, that in the 
end their labor will be materially lightened; for many defective 
children, who from apparent stupidity induced by unrecognized 
eye or ear defects, obstmcfing the way to educational acquire- 
ments, are the despair and dread of their tcacliers who spend hours 
of time in nerve exhausting labor in the hopeless endeavor to main- 
tain their grades, may be suddenly transformed by glasses, or other 
eye or ear treatment, from thickest density into intellectual bright- 
ness, thus relieving Ihe teacher of at least one burden that sends 
her home at night in a condition of physical and nervous exhaus- 
tion. I am confident that if the eye, ear, nose and throat defects 
in any room in any school could be eliminated, the work of the 
teacher would be enormously lightened, and, if this is true, they 
should be willing, from purely selfish reasons alone, to say noth- 
ing of the benefits to be acquired by the pupils, to cheerfully and 
gladly see that tliesc tests are annually executed. 

Some critics fail to commend the results of the tests, because 
many parents disregard the school warning. This criticism seems 
rather puerile, and is equivalent to refusing a $100,000 legacy be- 
cause $1,000,000 was not left to tlte beneficiary. Undoubtedly 
many parents througli ignorance, impecuniosity, pride, neglect, 
etc., fail to seek medical advice for tlioir children after cards of 
warning from the school authorities have been received, but on the 
other hand a large majority of the parents so wamed unquestion- 
ably do as they are advised, and profit thereby. It has been also 
observed that most of the parents who primarily ignore llie warn- 
ing, from seeing the beneficial results upon their neighbors' chil- 
dren, or from the awakening of latent parental responsibility, or 
from some other cause, eventually seek medical advice and be- 
come stout advocates of the plan. In any event, even if only a 
small minority of defective children arc benefited by the tests, they 
are certainly worth while, and the tests should not be abandoned 
because all parents arc not ready to receive them. 

Some observers regard the tests lightly because they are fre- 
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qnrnflr nl>ninIon«l nftcr Imving Ticcn nscd for one or tivo seasons. 
This is n itmst nnjii't pvlticisin, ninl docs nnt in nny way argue 
n^uiiit't llic nsof Illness of ilic plnn, but docs cnipluitically argue in 
favor of tlio iiicxciisfibtc iioglcct ami laxity of llic scliool aiitliori- 
tics. There can lic no doubt of the enormous utility of the tests 
wlicn properly ami pcrsistonlly applied, and yet it is but hiiinan 
nature to shirk iilt possible work, luid as most teaehers arc already 
OYcrworkcil, unless ibo scliool anihoritics annnally urge, or de- 
mand, tbc oxceiition of these tests, they may fsill into genrral fUs- 
iiso, and eventual abandonment. 1 ^visll, then, to eanicstly plead 
with those in authority not to leave tins nuiltcr to the option of 
individnal teacbers, but to require that llie tests become a regular 
part of the scliool cnrricnlnni, and that they be annually performed 
nt tbo c'Oiinnencrment of each fall tenn. l[nny teachers objct't to 
the tests on areonnt of tbc elaborate records and statistics siig- 
pcfiteil or rcipiircd in some cities vlierc the plan has been adopted. 
When T first proposed the tests I advocated rnthor elaborate sta- 
tistical records, to be kept b^' the school teachers. Experience has, 
however, considerably dampened my ardor in this direction, and I 
now rcconni:ond the very simplest records or none at all, A ninl- 
tiplicity of records can scarcely aid ns in dednctions which are 
already trite, and from the examination of thousands of teachers' 
reports I can hardly recommend them as very valnablc from a 
medical standpoint. To my mind they i-cprcsent more nselcss 
work than actnal value, and, M'hilc sonic records should possibly 
be retained, I wonld advocate that they be of the most elementary 
cliaracler, perhaps simply giving tlie names of tbe pnpils, and 
whether a card of warning was given, anri whether it was for an 
eye, car, nose or throat defect. This brief report conld be handed 
to the school principal, and then to the scbool superintendent, and 
wonld simply show that the tests hod been made, which is really 
nbont all that is necessary. I wish to empLatically urge that tlio 
Ipbs elaborate the tests con be made in every way, the more surely 
will they be pei'fonnod, and that there is no surer method of de- 
feating the end in view than by elaborating and embcUUbing what 
should be a simple and uncomplicated affair. 

Some observers have raised tbe objection that until the tests can 
be legally cnforecd by act of legislature, it is useless to advocate 
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their adoption b; school and health authorities, ns the; will not he 
performed except imdcr compulsion. This nrgimient soems al- 
most nn insult to intelligence nnd bencvolcticr, ninl I nni wol! con- 
vinccil that when honrds of lioallli, ho,ird:j of edncntion, scliool 
Biiperiiitciidetits, school principals and schofjl tcaelicrs once lipcome 
conviuccil of the iiscfidness and necessity of the tests, nnd tlic ease 
witli M-hicli Ihcy can ho accomplished, legal anthority will not be 
needed to enforce tlicir adoption. T3e that as it may, however, 
and admitting that legal enforcement hy the State Icgi-slatnrc, as 
has been accomplished in Connecticut, is the best method of so- 
enring the end in view (a statement which I am not at all pre- 
pared to accept), certainly llieve can be no iK-tter process hy which 
to popularize the movement than by first appealing to the inlcl- 
ligrncc of iiculth and educational boards, school authorities and the 
people nl hirge. 

Some critif^ have objected to the tests on account of their ex- 
pense. In Ihe first place, even if the e.\pcnse was nniltiplicd 
many times its actual amount, ilns objection should shame the 
objector when the enormous possibility for good, resident in the 
tests, is considered. Besides tins ihe e.\pensc is so small that it 
should not for one moment lie eonsidered, as, even for a large city 
containing 5,000 school rooms, the expense need not exceed $100 a 
year after the first year. Each schoolrooni should possess a test- 
ing chart, wbicb will he siibsequeutly described. Vhen purchased 
in large qnaulilics llicse charts, with teachers' iu^tnu-lious nt- 
tacbrd, can be purchased for $S0 a thonsaml. A city wilh il,000 
schooli-ooms can, therefore, bo supplied wilh a chart for every room 
for $400. After beiug used the charts can lie carefully laid away 
am? prescncd for future nse, so that ucw charts will only be ncrca- 
sary once in several years. The only olher expense will lie for ihe 
warning cards to be sent to parents, and the simple report blanks, 
to lie retained at school, which for even a large city could not ex- 
ceed $100 a year. 

I have been at work on this movement ever since ISO.^, cn- 
deavoriug to perfect and simplify the plan, and to secure its adop- 
tion in the various cities and States. Over 10,000 mailed com- 
munications of various kinds, including letters, circulars, etc., 
have passed out of my ofljce during that tiuic. Uuch cucouragc- 
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mcnt nnd, I am sorry to say, considcrnblo opposition, chiefly of a 
professional nature, lias tccn cnconntcrcd ; but tlio work has gone 
steadily on, and to-dny tlic teats are quite generally used througli- 
out the United States, and in some cities of Europe and Asia, At 
tlie last mcetinj» of tlio American Jlcdical Association, held in 
New Orleans, Jlay, 1903, I secured the passage of the following 
resolutions, both by the Ophthalmological Section and the House 
of Delegates ; 

"■Whereaa, The value of perfect sight and hearing is not fully 
appreciated by educators, nud neglect of the delicate organs of 
vision and hearing often leads to disease of these structures; 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That it is the sense of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation that measures be taken by boards of health, boards of edu- 
cation and school authorities, and, where possible, legislation be 
secured, looking to the examination of the eyes and ears of all 
school children, that disease in its incipiency may be discovered 
and corrected." 

I sent a copy of this resolution to the president and secretary 
of every State medical society in the United States, and asked 
them to secure its adoption at their next meeting, believing that 
the favorable action of the American Jtedical Association and the 
various State medical societies would be a strong argument to the 
different Stale boards of health and educati<rn. Nearly every State 
medical society which has convened since the last meeting of the 
American Medical Association has passed the resolution, and I 
am gratified to here enumerate them : South Dakota, Michigan, 
Montana, Delaware, Minnesota, Colorado and New York, the 
Southwestern Missouri Medical Association and the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association have also passed tbem, and I believe 
that practically all the other States will do likewise as their an- 
nual meetings occur, 

I have also communicated with every president and secretary of 
every State board of health and State board of education in the 
United States, sent them the resolution, stated the necessity for 
the tests, handed them a question blank to be made out, and askccl 
them to pass the resolution and set the plan in operation in their 
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several States. I-als<5sent thoin a circular,. containing a descrip- 
tion of the tests, ivliieii lias been for a year or more sent out bv 
the Illinois Board of Health to all county superintendents of 
schools, requesting tbcm to place the plan in operation in their 
varions; eounticsi ■ I'alSo sent them a circular issued by Mr. Almor 
Cqe, of 74 State street, Chicago, 111., giving prixMsforrthe tests 
cards, ■\vitb.tcocbcra' liistfuctiohs nttacliod. 

As a rcsnlt of these communications nnj inqniries, I fomid that 
while the tests iverc betiig quite generally used from one end of 
the country.lo the other, they were being systematical iy nsed tmlV 
in Connecticut gander a State law), Nejv York (under the" State 
Board of Health), and Illinois, ivhere I had, a year or s6 ago;- se- 
cured their fldoption by the State Board of Health. . Shortly after "' 
my communications had been distributed, however, -the State 
Board of Education of Texas passed the resolution and placcdtho ' 
tests in operation in that State. The State Board of Health of 
Montana, a few weeks ago, also adopted the, resolution and placed 
the tests in opcrotionin that State. 

I secured the adoption of these resolutions last October at t'r.c 
meetings of t!ic State and Provincial Boards of ITealtli of Ji'onh 
.\nioriea, aivd the American Public Health Association, feeling 
that as tlie membership of these societies is composed of mem- 
bers of the different health boards in tlic various States, that they 
would return home convinced of the usefulness and necessity for 
the plan, and secure definite action at their next State board meet- 
ings. Nor have I been disappointed, for in reply to another urg- 
ent appeal sent to the various State boards of health officers early 
in Kovember, I have already received replies from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana,- South Dakota, Michigan,* Florida, Kansas, 
Colorado and Ohio, tolling me that at the next meeting of the 
hoards the resolution will be adopted and the tests placed in opera- 
tion generally, after the manner indicated by the Illinois circular. 
As soon as I have still further good news to report I shall again 
appeal to the various boards of education, telling them of the ac- 
tion of the hoards of health throughout the country, and urging 
them to unite with them in this most laudable undertaking. I 
shall again appeal to boards of health wdio have not adopted the 
plan, and also to the various State medical societies as they meet 
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from time to time. In a word, I am confident that at the next 
meeting of the American Medical AssociatioD, in June, I shall be 
able to report that the plan has been endorsed by almost every 
State medical society in this country, and is in operation in al- 
most every State, under the supervision of the several hoards of 
health and education, 

Having now gone over the subject as fully as seems desirable 
under the circumstances, and endeavored to answer most of the 
important objections tt> the teats that have been, from time to 
time enumerated, I will now endeavor to describe the details of the 
tests and demonstrate the ease and facility with which they may 
be accomplished. 

The chart which I recommend contains the ordinary test letters 
of Snellen, so constructed as to size as to be seen by a nonnal eye 
at certain definite distances. For instance, the line marked 20 
should be seen by a normal eve at twenty feet, producing vision 
which is designated by the fraction 20-20. The line marked 100 
should be seen by a nonnal eve at 100 feet, etc. Should, however, 
an eye be able only to read, let us say, the line marked 70 at 
twenty feet, the visii>n would Ik? expressed by the fraction 20-70, 
or if an eye shoidd possess better than normal vision, and be able 
to read the line marked 15 at twenty feet, the vision would bo 
expressed by the fraction 20-15. The distance between the child 
and the chart always constitutes the numerator of the fraction, 
while the smallest line which the child reads conatitiites the de- 
nominator. If even the largest number marked 200 can not be 
seen at twenty feet, the vision may be expressed by ascertaining 
the (listanoe at which fingers can be counted. It sometimes hap- 
pens that fingers can not be seen, and that vision is reduced to a 
mere perception of light, or even to total blindness. The reason 
for testing vision at twenty feet is simply because this is usually a 
convenient distance, and is rlio distance used the world over for 
this pur]iose; it is well, therefore, to adopt the customs already in 
vogue. 

Belfjw the testing letters of the chart will be found the teacher.*' 
instructions sis to how the tcstw may lie made, this portion of tlie 
chart Ix-ing r-eiiarated from the Snellen's Test Types by a half 
broken line fbnmsrh whicli tlic tenoher should separate the upper 
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from the lower card, the former of which should be hung on the 
wall when the tests are in progress, and the latter retained on her 
desk for guidance. 

Tlie card of instruction reads as follows : 



I'iense detach by breaking on this line. 



(After the metbod propoBed by Dr. Fronk Allport, of Chicago. 111.) 
For use of teachers, prlncixtals, etc. 

Do not expose the card except when in use, as familiarity with its 
face, leads cliildren to leam the letters "by heart." 

First grade children need not be examined. 

The examination should be made privately and singly. 

Children already wearing glasses should be tested with such glasses 
properly adjusted on the face. 

Place a card of Snellen's Test Types on the wall In a good light; do 
not allow tlie face of the card to be covered with glass. 

The line marked XX (20) should be seen at twenty feet, therefore 
place the pupil twenty feet from the card. 

Bach eye should be examined separately. 

Hold a card over one eye while the other is being examined. Du not 
l)re6B upon the covered eye, as the pressure might induce an Incorrect ex- 
aminadoo. 

Have the pupil begin at the top of the test card and read aloud 
down as far as he can, first with one eye and then with the other. 

■ Facts to bk Ascertained. 

1. Does the pupil habitually suffer from inflamed lids or eyes? 

2. Does the pupil fait to read a majority of the letters in the number 
XX (20) line of the Snellen's Teat Types, with either eye? 

3. Do the eyes and head habitually grow weary and painful after 
study? 

4. Is the pupil probably "croas-eyed?" 

5. Does the pupil complain of earache in either ear? 

6. Does matter (pus) or a foul odor proceed from either ear? 

7. Does the pupil tail to hear an ordinary voice at twenty feet in ii 
quiet room? Bach ear should be tested by having the pupil hold his hand 
over first one ear and then the other. The pupil should close his eyes dur- 
ing the test. 

8. Is the pupil frequently subject to "colds in the head and dis- 
charges from the nose and throat?" 

9. Is the pupil an habitual "mouth -breather?" 

If an affirmative answer Is found to any of these questions, the pui>il 
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Hhould be giveo a cai-d of witiiiiDS to be bunded to tbe pareut, wbicb 
eboitld read somctbing like tbU;. , 

Cakd op Wabnino to Pabentb. 

Alter due consideration, it Is believed that your child has some eye, 
eur, nose and throat disease, for which your family physician or some spe- 
cialist sbould be at once consulted. It Is earnestly requested that this 
aiHtter be not neglected. 

Respectfully, 



If only an eye disease is suspected, the words "ear, nose and 
throat" should be crossed off; if only an ear disease is suspected 
the words "eye, nose and throat" should be crossed off; if only a 
nose and throat disease is suspected the words "eye and ear" 
should be crossed off. 

It will be observed that these cards are nonobligatory in their 
nature. They do not require anything of the parent, who is at 
perfect liberty to take notice of the warning card or not, as he 
sees fit. They simply warn the parent that a probable disease ex- 
ists, thus placing the responsibility upon the parent 

Nevertheless if parents neglect the warning thus conveyed the 
teacher should, from time to time, endeavor to convince such pa- 
rents of the advisability of medical counsel. Teachers are urged 
to impress upon pupils and parents the necessity for consulting 
reputable physicians. 

These tests should be made annually at the beginning of the fall 
term, and should include all children above tbe first grade. 

Each teacher should examine all the children in his or her 
own room, and should report the results of such examinations to 
the principal. 

The following simple form of report to be filled out by the 
teacher and handed to the principal is suggested : 
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THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF VITAL STA- 
TISTICS. 



BY A. B. TILFOBD, M. D., OF MARTIHSVILLE, IND. 

The mere fact that a certain ninnber of persons died, or a cer- 
tain number of children were bom in a given locality, in a speci- 
fied time, is not of iteelf of very much importance. 

But the number of deaths, with their causes, together with the 
number of cases of sickneBs, and kind and all the circnmBtances 
attending, is beyond any question of the utmost importance, as 
upon such small facts large inferences depend. 

Dr. Wm. Farr, the father of vital statistics, to whom we are 
indebted for the system of vital statistical reports that are now 
common, says: 

"The deaths and causes of deaths are scientific facts which ad- 
mit of nimierical analysis ; and science has nothing to offer more 
inviting in speculation than the laws of vitality. The variations 
of those laws in the two sexes at different ages, and the influence 
of civilization, occupation, locality, seasons and other physical 
agencies, either in generating diseases and inducing death, or in 
improving the public health." 

Each and everything in connection with a death should be 
studied, as related to all other things which caused the death. 
The disease itself, the age, sex, season, locality, etc. 

When this is done you have an accurate basis of facts. Dr. 
Chas. A. Lindsley says : 

"The collection of the facts connected with the vital statistics 
bears the same relation to the sanitary administration of the State 
that the ledger does to the business of the merchant Such sta- 
tistics have an enduring and continuous use. There is a concen- 
sus of opinion among all sanitarians that modem sanitary science 
owes its present advancement to the registration of deaths and 
causes of deaths and the conditions and localities in which they 
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have occurred. It mii3t necessarily furnish the basis of all sani- 
tary reforms, and especially direct the course of sanitary legisla- 
tion." 

What are eome of the uses of vital statistics ? The information 
obtained is of use in many ways. The mass of material is valu- 
able, while such as would be accessible to an individual would be 
of little value. Statistics enable the health boards to record all 
deaths, together with the necessary information, so that the rate 
of mortally can be determined with accuracy. From such statis- 
tics deaths from preventable diseases can be separated and pointed 
out as unnecessary waste of life. The unnecessary loss of life 
from such causes is of the greatest importance. 

At the same time this work impresses upon our mind the great 
principle that prevention is more scientific than curing disease. 
Warning can be given of the occurrence of epidemics, and of the 
appearance of communicable diseases dangerous to the public 
health. Communicable diseases may be quarantined, and the 
spread of infectious diseases thereby prevented. 

That the disinfection of infected dwellings comes directly under 
the control of the health board. 

A system of vital statistics lessens crime by making it difficult to 
dispose of the victim. It is one of the avenues by which crime 



In military affairs, a scout is sent to a distance before an army, 
for the purpose of observing the motions of an enemy or discover- 
ing any danger. He gives notice to the commanding officer so 
that he may be better enabled to combat the enemy. So it is with 
us; by means of vital statistics, a scout as it were, in fighting dis- 
ease and death. We are in possession of the motions, locality, etc., 
of disease, the enemy of mankind. We can see the approaching 
danger and are better enabled to ward off the foe. 

There is not a day in the long calendar of the year that the 
records of vital statistics are not essential. In the settlement of 
eatatfis, in adjusting life insurance, in pension claims, especially 
the widow's claim, they are of the highest value. 

For instance — a pension examiner or agent calls on a health 
officer for a certificate of death, and birth of minor children of a 
deceased soldier; certificates are wanted for the purpose of estab- 
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liahing tbe death and cause of death of the soldier, and to prove 
that he left minor children, to enable the widow to obtain a pen- 
sion. Possibly the physician, who attended at the birth, was a man 
who regarded the collection of vital statistics as a humbug, and of 
no value, and failed to report the birth of those children. What's 
to be done ? Possibly the family have moved out of the country 
where they were bom. Can't you see how much extra trouble that 
poor woman is caused, in going back to the old neighborhood where 
they lived and getting two or three women to make affidavit that 
they know the ages of those children ? All of which could have 
been avoided by the physician doing his duty. 

All of this work could have been done in a few moments, which 
caused this poor woman possibly weeks to obtain, to say nothing of 
the expense she was scarcely able to defray. 

'Tis something she should have had for the asking. In some of 
the European countries, parents are required to report births 
within eight days, and a child that has not been reported meets 
with serious obstacles as he grows up. He can not enter school 
without presenting his certificate of birth — is not allowed to marry 
— is almost an outcast- Fortunately, under the present law and 
manner of collecting certificates of death, this rarely occurs as to 
death certificates. 

Life insurance companies depend on vital statistics for the 
foundation of their workings. By these, they determine the ex- 
pectancy of life and are enabled to fix certain rates according to 
age, occupation, location, etc. Tbe acceptance of a risk must come 
within a certain limit, which is also regulated by the same statis- 
tics, and before a claim is adjusted, tbey require a certificate of 
death of tbe insured. 

So as time progresses, these records become more and more 
vahiable, and are depended upon for information in the ways I 
have indicated above. 

Take tbe older works of practice, and you will not find the 
author quoting tliis or that disease as having a death rate of a cer- 
tain per cent. Little attention was paid to the rate of mortality, 
no data collected ; tbey were satisfied with what their own per- 
sonal experience taught them. 

Scientific investigation of diseases and means for the preserva- 
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tion of the public health in the United States is of quite recent 
growth. The first national legislation was about the beginning of 
the civil war. But no State Board of Health was organized until 
1869, when Massachusetts took the lead. 

Dr. Charles V. Chapin has said : "The registration of vital sta- 
tistics is the firm basis on which the whole structure of sanitary 
science and practice must rest. In order to learn the laws of dis- 
ease, to devise remedies and test them, we must have an approxi- 
mately accurate knowledge of the movements of popnlation and of 
the causes of death," 

Through several centuries there were laws for the punishment 
of witchcraft and the like, which was then acknowledged as one 
of the chief causes of epidemic diseases. Ignorant supersti- 
tion often gave rise to the idea that they had poisoned the wells, 
and they fell victims to the fanaticism of the times. 

Would not the study of sanitation and sanitary laws have saved 
many a poor unfortunate, also ? The darkest page in American 
history is that which bears the reccMrd of the Salem Witchcraft, 
Five women were hanged in one day. In all, twenty victims were 
hurried to their doom on Witches' Hill, west of Salem, Mass., the 
scene of the most fatal delusion of modem times. The accused 
were put to death, not for being witches or wizards, but for deny- 
ing the reality of witchcraft. 

Scrape off the dust of ignorance, the cobwebs of credulity and 
the moss of superstition, and we may verify the hare truth itself 
through sanitary science. It seems as though it requires object 
lessons of certain kinds to stimulate the people to investigate and 
search for the truth. In this country, it took the civil war to bring 
about conditions to advance sanitary science. Such work is always 
stimulated and advanced by epidemics. 

It is the province of sanitation to seek out and determine the 
cause of disease, and formulate rules for their prevention, and 
removal, and as such rules are followed, the rate of mortality will 
lessen. Just so far as the statistics of a nation, state or what not 
approach perfection, just so far are the people advancing, or vice 
versa. By vital statistics, the onward strides of the medical pro- 
fession can be observed. You can point out its successes and its 
failures. 
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A century ago, ships could hardly keep the sea for scurvy, and 
hospitals, prisons and the like were the hotbeds of fatal diseases. 
The improvement is all due to sanitary science. A knowledge of 
the causes and modes of propagation of diseases is necessary in 
order to provide rules for its prevention. This is what is looked 
forivard to, the end to be attained, from the analysis of the avail- 
able data, the study of which gives direction to our work where it 
may be of most profit to the public health. 

The material necessary for such research includes records of 
marriages, births, deaths, and sickness, together witli accurate in- 
formation as to the population, among which the events so recorded 
have liappened. The record of marriages is of importance in con- 
nection with questions of legitimacy, of inheritance, of kinship and 
as a means of the detection of bigamy, and the protection of the 
wife and mother. 

The collection of the certificates of death are possibly at this 
time, as complete as can be desired. But the registration of births 
could be greatly improved, and those of sickness should he more 
genera]. The collection of sickness statistics should include not 
only the contagions diseases, but all diseases, especially diseases 
from preventable causes. The greatest hindrance to this is like all 
other branches of health administration, tlie lack of financial sup- 
port. 

This in a way could be overcome if the free use of the mails 
were obtained for all returns, and communications relating to 
health administration through boards of health. A vast majority 
of physicians complain of having to make reports and pay postage. 
I believe if this were granted, very few cases of sickness, births or 
deaths, would go unrecorded. An effort of this kind should be 
made to obtain from the controlling power, the free use of the 
mails for the work. 

We enter this world by no will of our own, the law regulates 
the marriage that makes our birth legitimate. So it is with our 
demise ; the law regulates the disposal. Every individual is en- 
titled to have this much of a record, and but few of us will have 
anv other. 
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